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Nee Vtntru pbaretris wutcer ut^ out lampttd* firvit s 
Jndtfaci* ardmi^ vemiait a dvie tagitUt. 

JUV. 8aL Ti. U7. 

He sighs, adores, and courts her ev*ry hour : 
Who wou'd not do as much for such a dower ? 

PRYDEN. 

* MR. SPECTATOn, 

'I AM amazed that, among all the Tariety of cha. 
Tacters with which you have enriched your spccu- 
lations, you hare nerer given us a picture of those 
audacious young fellows among us who commonly 
go by the name of the fortune.stealcrs. You must 
know, sir^ I am one who Ufc in a continual appre- 
hension of this sort of people, that lie in wait, day 
aad night, for our children, and may be considered 
as a kind of kidnappers within the law. I am the 
father of a young heiress, whom I begin to look 
upon as marriageable, and who has looked upon 
herself as such for above these six years. She is 
now in the dghteenth year of her age. The 
fortune-hunters have already cast their eyes upon 

VOL. XI. B 
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her, and take care to plant tfaemselfes in her Tiew 
-wheneTer she appears in any public assembly. I 
have myself caught a young jackanapes, with a pair 
of silTcr-fringed gldres, in the very fact. Yoa 
must know, sir, I hare kept her as a prisoner of 
state ever since she was in her teens. Her cham. 
ber windows are cross-barred; she is not permitted 
to go out of the house but with her keeper, who is 
a staid relation of my own ; I hare likewise forbid 
her the use of pen and ink, for this twelTC-month 
last past, and do not suffer a band-box to be carried 
into her room before it has been searched. Not. 
withstanding these precautions, I am at my wit's 
end, for fear of any sudden surprise* There were^ 
two or three nights ago, some fiddles heard in the 
street, which I am afraid portend me no good; 
not to niention a tall Irishman, that has been seen 
walking befofe my house more than once this winter. 
My kinswoman likewise informs me, that the girl 
has talked to her twice or thrice of a gentleman in 
a fair wig, and that she lores to go to church more 
than cTer she did in her life. She gaye me the slip 
about a week ago, upon which my whole house wa9 
in alarm. I immediately dispatched a hue and cry 
after her to the 'Change, to her mantua-makcr, and 
to the young ladies that Visit her; but after aboTC 
an hour's search she returned of herself, haying been 
taking a walk, as she told me, by Rosamond's pond. 
I have hereupon turned off her woman, doubled her 
guards, and giren new instructions to my relation^ 
who, to gi?e her her due, keeps a watchful eye 
orer all her motions. This, sir, keeps me in a per- 
petual anxiety, and makes me Tery often watch 
whdi my daughter sleeps, as I am afraid she is eyen 
with me in her turn. Now, sir, what I would de« 
«ire of you is, to represent to this fluttering tribe of • 
}oui)^ fi-Iiuws^ Mho are for making (heir fortunes 



' .. ■ 



ftgr Aoie iadiinet rnrnm^ .Oat^ rtwli^t. • ma't 
dugiOer fortiM idwdT.lHr ^ortlMii bvrakiiKl 
of a tolentod Mkboys aad tkai thqr make but a 
IMT asMadf to Aa Mhac, whooi dMf pltuMtar after 
lUiMaMr, 1nrgoiiWtobed«ittUieliild« Dear 
rir, lia ijwrfy ikywtf t^if^ti 4m ikk labject, that| 
if t—Mwii thejr aqr appear beAwe the fUstaaadiof 
ef thtf anqr.' 

I a«9 »% 
To«r «Mt hambie tenrant, 

• 1/, ■ '. TIM. WATCBWmLl^* 

■ft • *"i !- 

■ • 

TheMMockk tiha pwl Atbenhn Qemenl^ being 
ariud wbiitlwriie woald rather chase to many hie 
Am^rter ia ao iaMgimiwmAoi medtf or to o worth. 
laiiaaB of aacitalOt repfiMl, that heshoold prefiora 
aiaa- wiAoat aa eitate to aa eetate without* «Mui. 
^Eha woiet of it ti, oar aodem fortaaeJiQDteit are 
tfw who tarn their* heads that way, because th^ 
ffO good for notUag^ebe. If a young fellow finda 
fer*aaft nako aot)^ of Coke and Littleton, ha 
frevides hbnself wilh a kddw of ropes, and by that 
jaeaaa ¥eiy often eaters apoa the prenmes. 
'The aaaeartof scaliiig has likewise been prac« 
:^ANMl with good foccess.by many military engineers. 
Stratagems of this nature aiake parti and indostvy 
saperflnoQS, aad cut short the way to riches. 

Nor i§ Tanity a less motire thao idleness to this 
Uad of Bftbrcenaiy pursuit. A fop, who admires 
Us person in a^fhuis, soon enters into a resolution of 
jaaking his fortuHhd by it, not questioning bi|t ew&ty 
woman that fails in hb way will do him as much 
jsstioe as he does Idmself. Wheii an heiress. sees a 
man throwing particular graces into his ogle, or 
is&ing loud within her hearing, she ought to look 
4^ hemtf I but if withal she observes a pi|ir of rc4 
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heels, a patch, or any other particularity in his 
dress, she cannot take too much care of her person. 
These are baits not to be trifled with, charms that 
haTe done a world of execution, and made their 
way into hearts which have been thought impreg. 
nable. * The force of a man with these qualifica- 
tions is so well known, that I am credibly informed 
there are scTcral female undertakers about the 
'Change, who, upon the arrival of a likely maa 
out of a ndghbouring kingdom, will furnish him 
with a proper dress from head to foot, to be paid 
for at a double price on the day of marriage. 

We must, howeyer, distinguish between fortune* 
hunters and fortune^stealers. The first are those 
assiduous gentlemen who employ their whole lives 
in the chase, without ever coming to the quarry. 
Suffenus has combed and powdered at the ladies for 
thirty years together; and taken his stand in a side, 
box, until he has grown wrinkled under their eyes. 
He is now laying the same shares for the present 
generation of beauties, which he practised on their 
mothers. Cottilus, after having made his applica- 
tions to more than you meet with in Mr. Cowley's 
ballad of mistresses, was at last smitten with a city 
lady of 20,000/. sterling; but died of old age be- 
fore he could bring matters to bear. Nor must I 
here omit my worthy friend Mr. Honeycomb, who 
has often told us in the club, that for twenty years 
successively, upon the death of a childless rich 
man, he immediately drew on his boots, called for 
his horse, and made up to the widow. When he is 
rallied upon his ill success. Will, with his usual 
gaiety, te|lb us, that he always found her pre-en- 
gaged. 

Widows are indeed the great game of your for. 
tune-hunters. There is scarce a young fellow in the 
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town of six foot high that has not passed in reTiew 
before one or other of these wealthy relicts. Hudl* 
bras's Cupid, who 



-took hit iuii4 



Upon a widow's * jointnre land/ 

is daily employed in Growing darts, and kindling 
flames. Bat as for widows, they are such a subtle 
generation of people, that they may be left to their 
own conduct; or if they make a false step in it, 
they are answerable for it to nobody but themsel?cs. 
The young innocent creatures who have no knpw- 
ledge aiid experience of the world, are those whose 
safety I would principally consult in this specula, 
tion. The stealing of such an one should, in my 
opinion, be as punishable ad a rape. Wheve there 
is no judgdient there is no choice ; and why the in. 
Tdgling a woman before she is come to years of dis- 
cretion should not be as criminal as the seducing of 
her before she is ten years old, I am at a loss to com« 
prehend. L. 

* Ihe name of the widow here alluded to was Tomson. 
See Grey's edit, of Hudibrat| toI. i. part i. canto iii. p. ixi 
»ndai3. 
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j^ci Bute effieium, quee lauSy qucd deeus erit tanti, fwfi a^puri 
cum dshre corporis vdit^ qui dotorem tummum uuium iibi 
p*rsuaisrit ? ^uam porro quit ignomimiam^ quam iurpitudimem 
ttOH pertuleritf ut tffugiat dUorm^ si id lummum mahm 
esse decreveritf 

TULL. 

What duty, what praise, or what honour will he think 
worth enduring bodily pain for, who has persuaded him« 
self that pain is the chief evil? Nay, to what ignomiby, 
to what baseness, will he not stoop, to avoid pain, if he 
has determined it to be the chief evil ? 

It is a Tery melancholy reflexioD, that inen are 
usually so weak, that it is absolutely necessary for 
them to know sorrow and pain, to be in their right 
senses. Prosperous people (for happy there are 
none) are hurried away with a fond sense of their 
present condition, and thoughtless of the mutability 
of fortune. Fortune is a term which we must use 
in such discourses as these,, for what is wrought by 
the unseen hand of the Disposer of all things. But 
racthinks the disposition oi a mind which is truly 
great, is that which makes misfortunes and sorrows 
little when they befal ourselves,' great and lamenta- 
ble when they befal other men. The most unpar* 
donable malefactor in the world going to his death, 
and bearing it with composure, would win the pity 
of those who should behold him ; and this not be* 
cause his calamity is deplorable, but because he 
seems himself not to deplore it. We suffer for him 
who is less sensible of his own misery, and are in« 
clinod to dpspise bim who sinks under tbe weight 
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of his distresses. On the other hand, without any 
touch of enyy, a temperate and well-governed mind 
looks down on such as are exalted with success, 
with a certain shame for the imbecility of haman 
nature, that can so far forget how liable it is to ca- 
lamity, as to grow giddy with only the suHpence of 
sorrow which is the portion of all men. He there, 
fore who turns his face from the unhappy man, who 
will not look again when his eye is cast upon mo. 
dest sorrow, who shuns affliction like a contagion, 
does but pamper himself up for a sacrifice, and con. 
tract in himself a greater aptitude to misery by at. 
tempting to escape it. A gentleman, where I hap. 
pened to be last night, fell into a discourse which I 
thought shewed a good discerning in him. He 
took notice, that whcnerer men have looked into 
their heart for the idea of true excellence in human 
nature, -they haTe found it to consist in sutifcriiig 
after a right manner, and with a good grace. He. 
roes are always drawn bearinjsc sorrows, struggling 
with adversities, undergoing all kinds of hardships, 
and haying, in the service of mankind, a kind of 
■appetite to difficulties and dangers. The gentleman 
went on to observe, that it is from this secret sense 
of the high merit which there is in patience under 
calamities, that the writers of romances, when they 
attempt to furnish out characters of the highest ex. 
cellence, ransack nature for things terrible; they 
raise a new creation of monsters, dragons, and gi. 
ants ; where the danger ends, the hero ceases : 
when he has won an empire, or gained his mistress, 
the rest of his story is not worth relating. My friend 
carried his discourse so far as to say, that it was for 
higher beings than men to join happiness and great- 
ness in the same idea ; but that in our condition we 
have no conception of superlative excellence, or 
heroism, but as it is surrounded with a shade of dis. 

trejss. 
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It is certainly the proper education we should giye 

Ottrsekes, to be prepared for the ill eyents and acdr 

dents we are to meet with in a life sentenced to be a 

scene of sorrow : but instead of this expectation, we 

«often ourselycs with prospects of constant delight, 

and destroy in our minds the seeds of fortitude and 

virtue, which should support us in hours of anguish. 

The constant pursuit of pleasure has in it something 

• insolent and improper for our being. There is a 

pretty sober liveliness in the ode of Horace to Delius, 

where he tells him, loud mirth, or immoderate 

sorrow, inequality of behaviour either in prosperity 

or adversity, are alike ungraceful in man that is bom 

to die. Moderation in both circumstances is pecu* 

liar to generous minds. Men of that sort ever taste 

the gratifications of health, and all other advantages 

of life, as if they were liable to part with them, and, 

when bereft of them, resign them with a greatness 

of mind which shews they know their value and 

duration. The contempt of pleasure is a certain 

preparatory for the contempt of pain. Without tiiis 

the mind is, as it were, taken suddenly by an un* 

foreseen event; but he that has always, during health 

and prosperity, been abstinent in his satisfactions, 

enjoys,' in the worst of difficulties, the refle^don, 

that his anguish is not aggravated with the compa. 

rison of past pleasures which upbraid his present 

condition. TuUy tells us a story after Pompey, 

which gives us a good taste of the pleasant manner 

the men of wit and philosophy had in old times, of 

alleviating the distresses of life by the force of 

reason and philosophy. Pompey, when he came' 

to Rhodes, had a curiosity to visit the famous phi. 

losopher Possidonins ; but finding him in his sick 

bed, he bewailed the misfortune l£at he should not 

hear a discourse from him : ^ But you may,' an. 

swered Possidonius; and immediately entered into 
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' HiTisH seen in ntosI «f jonr npera 
■ concern for the honour of Ow doCT} ud ttdr 
doing every thing as becti&Mi tlicfc OumefaT, ud 
particnlarty performing tin pubBc nrrlce wltfa a. 
jdae zeal and ilcrodon ; I an tfcf wre flacoanged 
i» lay before them, by tout iBMiit. Mrenl exj^M- 
Pom oscd by some of mn. to mr pimyen Iwfore 
jCUnioti, which I am not wdl ntii&ed In. Ai thdr 
d^Ting some titles and epilbett to^nat amty vUcft are 
nlideed due to them in thdriemal imnlu and itationi, 
I Jlutiiot properly useil, I tUnk, in our prayen. IiUnot 
tfiontradictioa to say, illoMrioni, rurht rerercnd, and 
^ht honourable poor dnnen? .TImh dbtfaictiiHU 
ire suited only to our slate ken^ and have no place 
Jn heaven : we see they an wnitted in Uietltnigf ; 
, which, 1 think, the cla^ ihonU take for' tWr 
pattern in their own fonu of derotion". Tkare U 



e vAote nee of mutkiDd,'' when ther vnj for iu men ; 
fcrwct tifoifiy* Bimgt cr daitBti udif thenceormanldiid 
axf he weA for the presmt ceneraiian, (though, I think, doi 
WrffiUrJ the whole nee ukea in hU from the begiiining to 
4e end of the world. I don't remember tp have met nith 
.tetcipmwon, JQ their Knse, iaj whore but in the old venioii 
ft Fnaa uv. %khich thote men 1 aoppose, have but little 
steembr. Andsomc, when they hive prayed for all Khooli 
■Ml ODrseries of good learning and tnieTd^oo, eipccuUy the 
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another expression which I would not mcnt 
that I hare heard it several times before a 
coagregation, to bring in the last petitioi 
prayer in these Words, ^^ O let not the Lord I 
Itnd.I will speak but this once;" as if then 
diiference between Abraham's interceding 
dom, for which he had no warrant, as we < 
and our asking those things which we are 
to pray for ; they would therefore have mu 
reason to tear his anger if they did not ma 
petitions to him. There is another prett 
When a young man has a mind to let us kr 
gave him his scarf, he sp^ks a parenthe^ 
Almighty. ^' Bless, as I am in duty bound 
the right honourable the countess ;'' is no 
much as to say, '' Bless her, for thou know 
her chaplain ?'^ 

Your humble senrant, 

T. 

two universities, add these words, < Grant that from i 
all other places dedicated to thy wor^p and ser 
come forth such persons, &c.* But what do they m( 
other places ? It seems to me, ' that this is either a i 
as being the same with all schools and nurseries I 
pressed, or else it runs too far; for there are several 
dicated to the divine service, whidi cannot properly b( 
here] Sfeciator 
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give the follawliv letter no oilier lecole^ 
llwi bf telling nqr fendert tfaet it coMi 
Ae tttw lund wiiOi duit <tf kit Tknnday. 

* »«• . ^ ■ ■ 

^ I tsvb 7O1I9 a^eording io mj prodiilei 
filrther thoo^ts on tiitf education of youth, 
If vliMf I Intended io discuss tbat ftunous question, 
^Wlietlier tiM educmiion at a public school, or under 
affrfvale tutor, Is to be preferred?** 
r^ '^Am soma of the giealest neil in most ages hsre 
^iMHi of reiy WSmmt opinions in tiiis matter, I 
^ dUi gbem riMirt account of what I think may, bo 
. kmt uigjed on iMrth sides, and afterwards leare eveiy 
person to determine for himself. 

< It is c^rtatn from -^tietonius, that tbe Rom^s 
flioiight the education of thdr children a buriness 
mp^Iy belonging to the parents themselyes; and 
Ptntardby in the life of Marcus Cato, tells us, that 
ss soon as his son was capable of learning, Cato 
would suffer no body to teach him but faimBelf, though 
he had a senrant named Chilo, who was' an excellent 
grammarian, and who taught a |;reat many other 
joaths. 
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^ On the contrary, the Greeks seemed mOre in. 
clined to public schools and seminaries. 

* A pmate education promises, in the first plaee* 
virtue and good breeding ; a public school, manl} 
assurance, and an early knowledge in the ways oi 
the world. 

^ Mr. Locke, in his celebrated treatise of educa. 
tion, confesses, that there are inconveniei^ces to be 
feared on both sides: " If," says he, ^'.I keep m} 
son at home, he is in danger of becoming my youn§ 
master ; if I send him abroad, it is scarce possibh 
to keep him from the reigning contagion of rudeness 
and vice. He will perhaps be more innocent ai 
hqme, but more ignorant of the world, and mon 
sheepish when he comes abroad." Ilowever,. : 
this learned author asserts, that Tirtue is much mon 
difficult to be obtained than knowledge of the world, 
and that vice is a more stubborn, as well as a mor< 
dangerous fault than sheepishness, he is altogethei 
for a priyate education ; and the more so, because 
he does not see why a youth, with right manage 
ment, might not attain the same assurance in 1 
father's house, as at a public school. To this ena 
he advises parents to accustom their sons to what 
ever strange faces come to the house : to take then 
with them when they visit their neighbours, and U 
«igage them in conversation with men of parts anc 
breeding. 

^ It may be objected to this method, that conver 
sation is not the only thing necessary; but tha 
unless it be a conversation with/ such as are ii 
some measure their equals in parts and years, then 
can be no room for emulation, contention, ai 
several of the most lively passions of the mina 
which, without being sometimes moved, by thes* 
means, may possibly contract a dulness and ini 
isibillty. 
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^ One of the greatest writers our nation cTcr pro. 
duced obscTYes, that a hoy who forms parties, and 
makes himself popular in a school or a college, 
vould act the same part Avith equal case in a senate 
or a priTj-council ; and Mr. Osborne, speaking 
like a man versed in the ways of the world, aflirms, 
that the well laying and carrying on of a design 
to rob an orchard, trains up a youth insi»nsibly to 
caution, secrecy, and circumspection, and fits him 
for matters of greater importance. 

* In short, a private education seems the most na- 
taral method for the forming of a virtuous man ; a 
public education for making a man of business. The 
first would furnish out a good subject for Plato's re. 
public, the latter a member for a community overrun 
with artifice and corruption. 

< It must, however, be confessed, that a person at 
the head of a public school has sometimes so many 
boys under his direction, that it is imposiiibic he 
should extend a due proportion of his care to each 
of them. This is, however, in reality, the fault of 
the age, in which we often sec twenty parents, 
who, though each expects his son should be made a 
scholar, are not contented all together to make it 
▼orth while for any man of a liberal education to 
take upon him the care of their instruction. 

^ In our great schools, indeed, this fault has been 
of late years rectified, so that we have at present 
not only ingenious men for the chief masters, but 
such as have .proper ushers and assistants under 
them. I must nevertheless own, that for want of 
the same encouragement in the country, we have 
many a promising genius spoiled and abused in 
those little seminaries. 

' I am the more inclined to this opinion, having 
myself experienced the usage of two rural masters, 
each of them very unfit for the trust they took upon 

VOL. XI. c 
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them to discharge. The first imposed mud 
upon me than my parts, though none of the v> 
could endure; and used me barbarously for n 
forming impossibilities. The latter was oi 
another temper ; and a boy who Would rui 
his errands, wash his cofiee-pot, or ring t\ 
might haTe as little couTersation with any 
classics as he thought fit. I have known 2 
das place excused his exercise for assist! 
cook-maid ; and remember a neighbouring 
■man's son was among us five years, most of 
time he employ^ in airing and watering our n 
grey pad. I st^rded to compound for my fa 
■doing any of these elegant offices, and was : 
iogly the best scholar, and the worst used 
boy in the school. 

^ I shall conclude this discourse with an ad^ 
identioned by Quintilian, as accompanying a 
way of education, which I have not yet taker 
of ; namely, that we very often contract such 
' ships at school, as are a senrice to us all the foJ 
parts of onr lives. 

^ I shall giye you, under this head, a stoi 
well known to several persons, and which y< 
depend upon as real truth. 

^ Every one, who is acquainted with Westn 
itchool, knows that there is a curtain which 
be drawn across the room, to separate the 
school from the lower. A youdi happened, b 
mischance, to tear the above-mentioned c 
The severity of the master *.. was too well 
for the criminal to expect any pardon for 
fault ; so that the boy, who was of a meek i 
was terrified to death at the thoughts of his 2 
ance, when his friend who sat next to hii 
him be of good cheer, for that he would take t 

* Busby. 
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df. He kept his urord accordlngljr. As 

tfaey were grown up to be men, the cWil 
ke out, in which our two friends took the 
i sides; one of them followed the parlia- 
e other the royal party, 
their tempers were ditterent, the youth who 

the curtain endeavoured to raise himself on 
list, and the other, who had borne the blame 
A the military. The first succeeded so well 
was in a short time made a judge under the 
r. The other was engaged in the unhappy 
e of Penniddock an4 Groves in the West, 
se, sir, I need not acquaint you with the 

that undertaking. Every one knows that 
il party was routed, and all the heads of 
long whom was the curtain champion, Im* 
at £xeter. It happened to be his friend^s 
lat time to go the western circuit. The 
the rebels, as they were then called, was 
»rt, and nothing now remained but to pass 

on them; when the judge hearing 'the 
his old friend, and observing his face more 
ly, which he had not seen for many years^ 
m, if he was not formerly a Wcs6ninster» 
By the answer, he wad soon copyinced 
as his former generous friend ; and without 
ly thing more at that time, made the best of 
to lyondon, where, employing all his power 
rest with the protector, he saved his friend 
fate of his unhappy associates, 
gentleman whose life was thus preserycd by 
itude of his school-fellow, was afterwards 
r of a son, whom he lived to see promoted 
lurch, and who still deservedly fills one of 
st stations in it*.' X. 

entleman here allnded to was colonel Wake, father 
ike, bishop of Lincoln, and afterwards archbishop of 

c2 
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Tandem desine matrem 
Jempett'voa sequi viro» 



HOIU 1 Od. xxiii. lU 



Attend thy mother^s heels no more, 
Now grown mature for man, and ripe for joy. 
• CREECH. 



^ MR. SPECTATOR, Feb. 7, xyiX-XJ- 

^ I AM a young man about eighteen yeai^ 
of age, and have been in love with a young woman 
of the same age about this half year. I go to 9ee 1 
six days in the week, but never could have the ha 
piness of being with her alone. If any of her fr 
are at home, she will see me in their company; ou% 
if they be not in the way, she flies to her chamber. 
I can discover no signs of her aversion : but eithei 
a fear of falling into the toils of matrimony, or a 
childish timidity, deprives us of an interview apart] 
and drives us upon the difficulty of languishing out 
our lives in fruitless expectation. Now, Mr. Spec* 
tator, if you think us ripe for economy, persuai 
the dear creature, that to pine away into barreni 
and deformity under a mother's shade, is not so no* 
nourable, nor does she appear so amiable, as si 
would in full bloom. 
[There is a great deal left out before he concludes. 

MR. SPECTATOR, 

Your humble servant, 

BOB HARMLESS.' 

Canterbury. As Penr^ddock in the course of the trial tal 
occasion to say, * he sees judge Nicholas on the bench,* it 
inott likely that he was the judge of the assize, who tr 
shis cavalier. 
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* Iv Oil geBfloHtta be miflj no move On 
c^iMB, I mini 4o Ite tlM JMtioe to Mjr^ k»it«M 
wftknoiri^liifiMitllMnrejNrtiMtwIth. Hedoai 
mi^Hmtjj^t mientend, that aU ke thinks oTis 
wotiwrwoafli; tiienfon,iiiitiLhehasghreDa ftir. 
tkv attout of hiatclf) the jaang ladjr is heieby 
dbeded to keq^ doie to her mother. 

ma S»EGTA10B« 

I Gumot comply widi the reqneit in Mr. Trot's 
letlar; iMt letitgo jastasiteametorayhaMb for 
IM( sofiunHiar with te cAd gsntleman^ as roi^ 
;ls:tohim. Since Mr. Trot Ins an amUtkm to 
Mm Us fatinr^in Jaw, he ooght to treat him 
moie respect; lied^M, his style tp me might 
.lijipiil^Biire {listant tliaa he has thought it to 
dmia: moreofcr, his nistrem shall continne in 
eoBfaemelit, nndl he Ins fonnd out wUch word 
I -Us letter is not rightlyf spelt, 

: ^f. MR. srscTAToa, 

*^ I SHALL erer own ipyself your obliged 

IkanUe serf ant) for the advi^ yon gare me con* 

Ssniing my dancing; which, unluckily, came too 

• Itte : lor as I said, I would not lea? e off capering 

■ aaffl 1 Indyovr opinion of the matter. I was at 

'.( #nr fjsmoos nifmbly the day before I rccdfed yonr 

f^fspers, and ti^re was obsenred by an old gentle- 

, ann, who was informed I had a respect for his 

I dsughter. He told me I was an inrignificant little 

icllow, and said, that for the future he would take 

care of his child ; so that he did not doubt bnt tp 

cross my amorous inclinations. The lady is confined 

to her chamber, and for my part, I am ready to 

' * In die origiml puUicadpfi in IbHo, it imprinted Hrrigbd]^* 
. the mis*^lt word> probably, in Mr. Trot*i letter. 

c3 
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hang myself with the thoughts that I hare daa< 
myself, out of favour with her father. I hope yom 
will pardon the trouble I give; but shall take it for 
a mighty favour, if you will give meu little more of j 
your advice to put me in a right way to cheat the 
old dragon and obtain my mistress* I am once more^ 

SIR, 

York, Feb. %$, Your obliged humble servant, 

Z711-12. JOHN TUOT.' 

^ Let me desire you to make what alterations jon 
please, and insert this as soon as possible. Pardoa 
mistakes by haste.' 

I NEVER do pardon mistakes by haste. 

THE SPECTATOB. 

< SIR, Feb. »7, X7XI-Z2. 

' Prat be so kind as to let me know what 
you esteem to be the chief qualification of ^ good 
poet, especially of one who writes plays ; and yoa 
will very much oblige, sir. 

Your very humble servant, 

To be a very well-bred man. 

THE SPECTATOR, 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ You are to know that I am naturally 
brave, and love fighting as well asany man in £ng- 
land. This gallant temper of mine makes me ex- 
tremely delighted with battles on the stage. I give 
you this trouble to complain to you, that Nicolini 
refused to gratify me in that part of the opera for 
which I have most taste. I observe it is become a^ 
custom, that whenever any gentlemen are particu- 
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hurl J pleased with a song, at their crying out/^ Kn. 
core," or " ylitt o Volfoj^^ the performer is so oblig- 
ing as to sing it of er agiun. I was at the opera the 
last time Hydaspes was performed. At that part of 
it where the hero engages with the lion, the gracc- 
fal manner with which he put that terrible monster to 
death -gaTe me so great a pleasarc, and at the same 
time so just a sense of that gontlemairs intrepidity 
and conduct, that I conid not forbear desiring a n*. 
petition of it, by crying out ^^Altro VoliOj^* in a 
rery audible roice ; and my friends flatter me that 
I pronounced those words with a tolerable good ac- 
cent,' considering that was but the third opera I had 
erer seen in my life. Yet, notwithstanding all this, 
there was so little regard had to me, that the lion 
was carried off, and went to bed, without being 
killed any more that night. Now, sir, pray con- 
lider that I did not understand a word of what Mr. 
Nicolini said to this cruel creature ; besides, I hare 
aoear for music; so that, during the long dispute 
between them, the whole entertainment 1 bad was 
from my eyes. Why then ha?e not I as much right 
to hare a graceful action repeated as another has a 
pleasing sound, since he only hears, as I only see, 
and we neither of us know thatthere is any reason, 
able thing a*.doing ? Pray sir^ settle the business of 
this claim in the audience, and let us know when 
we may cry *' Altro Volto " AngHccy " Again, 
Again," for the future. I am an Englis^hman, and 
expect some reason or other to be given me, and 
perhaps an ordinary one may senre; but I e^ipect 
your answer. 

lam, SIR, 
Your most humble servant, 

TOBT RENrraBB.* 
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^ MR* SPECTATOR, Nov. %g^ . 

^ You. must giTe me leare^ amongst the 
rest of your female correspondents, to address you 
about an affair which has already giyen you many a 
speculation ; and which, I know, I need not tell yoti 
has had a very happy influence oyer the adult part 
of our sex ; but as many of us are either too old to 
learn, or too obstinate in the pursuit of the vanities 
which have been bred up with us from our infancy, 
and all of us quitting the stage whilst you are prompt-^ 
ing. us to act our part well ; you ought, methinks, 
rather to turn your instructions for the benefit of that 
part of our sex who are yet in their native in- 
nocence, and ignorant of the vices and that varielj 
of unhappiness that reign amongst us. 

^ I must tell you, Mr. Spectator that it is as much 
a part of your office to oversee the education of the 
female part of the nation, as well as of the male; 
and to convince the world you are not partial, pray 
proceed to detect the mal-administration of govern. 
esses as successfully as you have exposed that off 
pedagogues; and rescue our sex from the prejudioo 
and tyranny of education as well as that of your 
owA, who, without your seasonable interposition, 
are like to. improve upon the vices that are now 
in vogue. 

' I who know the dignity of your post as Spec- 
tator, and the authority a skilful eye ought to bear 
in the female world, could not forbear consulting 
you, and beg your advice in so critical a point, as 
is that of the education of young gentlewomen* 
Having already provided myself with a very con- 
venient house in a good air, I am not without hope 
but that yoi^ wjll promote this generous design. I 
mu9t farther tell you, sir, that all who shall be com- 
mitted to my conduct^ brides the usual accomplish* 
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nts of the needle, dancing, and the French tongue, 

ill not fail to be your constant readers. It is there. 

lite my li'nmble petition, that you >vill entertain the 

Dwn on this important subject, and so far oblige a 

anger, as to raise' a curiosity and inquiry in my 

lehalf^ by publishing the following adyertisement. 

I am, SIR, 

Your constant admirer, 

M. w.* 

ADTERTISEMEMT. 

The Boarding-School for young Gentlewomen, 
wluch was formerly kept on Mile-End-Green^ being 
bud down, there is now one set up almost opposite 
Co it, at the two Golden Balls, and much more con« 
Tenienjt in erery respect ; where, besides the common 
instructions given to young gentiewomen, they will 
he taugl)t tihe whole art of pastry and presemng, 
with whatever may render them accomplislied. Those 
who please to make trial of the yigilance and ability 
of the persons concerned j may inquire at thctMo 
Golden Balls on Mile- End-Green, near Stepney, 
where they will receive further satisfaction. 

This is to give notice, that the Spectator has taken 
upon him to be vii^itant of ail boarding-schools where 
young women are educated ; and designs to proceed 
in the said office after the same manner that visi- 
tants of colleges do in the two famous universities 
i this land. 

» 

All lovers who write to the Spectator, are desired 
to forbear one expression which is in most of the 
letters to him, either out of laziness or want of in- 
dention, and is true of not above two thousand wo- 
men in the whole world : viz. * She has in her all 
that is valuable in woman.* T. 
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Uec DiUi intenUf nisi diffius vimdice nodus 
Incideri t 

HQR. An Poet, ter* 191* 

N.qrer presume to make a god appear, 
But for a business worthy of a god. 

ROSCOMMOK. 

fioRACE advises a poet to consider thoroughly the 
mature and force of his genius. Milton seems to 
Iiave known perfectly well wherein his strength lay,* 
and has therefore chosen a subject entirely conform, 
able to those talents of which he was master. As 
his genius was wonderfully turned to the sublime, 
his subject is the noblest that could haye entered 
into the thoughts of man. Every thing that is truly 
great and astonishing has a place in it. The whole 
system of the intellectual world ; the chaos, and the 
creation; heaycn, earth, ai^d hell; enter into tho 
constitution of his poem. 

Having in tl^e first and second books represented 
the infe^n^ world with all its horrors, the thread of 
his fi^ble naturally leads him into the opposite regions 
of bliss and glory. 

|f Milton's majesty forsakes him any where, it is 
in those parts of his poem where the divine persons 
are introduced as speakers. One may, I think, ob. 
serve, that the author prpceeds with a kind of fear 
and trembliug, whilst he describes the sentiments of 
the Almighty. He dares not give his imagination 
its full play, but chooses to confine himself to such 
thoughts as are drawn from the books of the most 
orthodox divines, and to such expressions as may 
be met H^ith in scripture. The beauties, therefore^ 



wMch weaietvlookfMriBtiMwspwcheiytnnotof 

a poefkal oatimy nor to prop^tofli the Mted with 

•OBdnieate of gfttdeiAry ii #ltt' thot^^ 

Tke pasnoM wlddi tMj aie dciigiwd to niso» aie a 

dHine lore nd nB|^M0 fiBir. TheportictiarlwMty 

of the speedicf in ikb AM book, eoarirti in that 

•hortncis and penptedtfi^ stjrle, fai wMdi ttepoet 

liat co«c&ed the greateit myf tefies of ChiManiCy, 

aad drawn togedMr, ina vegukir tdMne, the whole 

Aipeaiatlott of IVoHiknee wHh leqieet to Mtt. H# 

Itts repHaieaLM all the abttmiQ doctrlnei of predes. 

tiaatioir,iice.wiU. and grace, at iSb the gicaC points 

oCincftiMtien aad wdwiption>(whldi aatamdljrgrow 

aphia poem Aai tMrts of the MH of aMm) with 

peat energj of eBBpnalahr, aad in. a deuer and 

jjijiliggi ll^t thn I owr met with hi aaj other 

ikMter. Am (heto jH'"* tee dry in thMUdref to 

ttefMienHtjr offeaderi, Ae condie aad clear man* 

mria wlttdk hehas treated them hi Tery madi^ to 

he admind, asitlkewhe that ^artleakrart whidi 

lahltt made nee of itf tiie intarsperdng of all thote 

giaeeiiof poetiy whidi te ilAject wai capable c^ 

JWiving* 
Thejnmref of the whole croafioa, aad of erery 

. diagllMit ii tiantacted in it, if a prospect worthy of 
0«ahi)Bfalce$ and at mitch abore diat in which v ir. 
fiiimi drawn hk Jnpiter, as the ChiMan idea of 
tte Sapreme Being 4t more rational and luMime thafi 
ttat of the HeadwBt, The partlcidar objects od 
wlkh he is described to have cast his eye, are repre- 
MlBd in tiie most beantif ul end Urdy manner : 

•- • 

* Now had th* Alnqghty Father from above 

(From the pure empyrean where he lita 
*high thron'd above all height) bent down his eye, 

Hu owii works and their works at once to view. 

Aboot him aU the sanctities of heaven 
' acood tbkli u atars»flid from his sight received 
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Beatitude past uttVance. On his right 

The radiant image of his glory sat, 

His only Son. vOn .earth he first beheld 

Our two .first parents, yet t^e only two 

Of mankind, in the happy gparden plac'd, 

Reaping immortal fruits of joy and love; 

Uninterrupted love, unrivaPd love, 

In blissful solitude. He then survey*d 

Hell and the gulph befween, and Satan there 

Coasting the wall of heav'n on this side night. 

In the dun air sublime; and ready now 

To stoop with wearied wings .and willing feet 

On the bare outside of this world, that seem*d 

Firm land imbosom'd without firmament; 

Uncertain which, in oce2tn, or in air. 

Him Ood beholding from his prospect high. 

Wherein past, present, future he beholds. 

Thus, to his only Scmi foreseeing spake.* 

. Satan's approach to th^ confines of the creat 
is finely imaged in the beginning of the speech wl 
immediately follows. The efiects of this speech 
the blessed spirits, and in the divine person 
^hom it was addressed, cannot but fill the mine 
the reader with a secret pleasure and complacent 

* Thus while God sp^, ambrosial fragrance fill 
All heav'n, and in the blessed spirit elect 
Sense of new joy ineffable diffused. 
Beyond compare the Son of God was seen 
Most glorious; in him all his Father shone> 
Substantially express'd ; and in his face 
Divine compassion visibly appeared. 
Love without end, and without measure grace/ 

I need not point out the beauty of that circv 
stance, wherein the whole host of angels are rep 
sented as standing mute ; nor shew how proper 
occasion was to produce such a silence in heav 
The close of this divine colloquy, with the hymn 
angels that follows upon it, are so wonderfully b 
tiful and poetical, that I should not forbear ins* 
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ni4naiii.iBom o^pi^cn wUMNit Bomber^ wwnt/^^ 

IVbh jdbilet, aoTTovd HoHOnat fird 
t, , ' Wniftir wfcWwj. Ac Ac ' 

i*n : . . • -^ = (■ • 

* Sateii!!. waQl-vPqUv* Ae outiide iif die vniraM^ 
^riddtaifc%dUitaBi0e eppeifidr.to ]|^ oST a.giolMdAr 
iMm,' 3bgi«poift Ait: iiepieC/apiN^^ 

^«poaitlwihM9tijs«iof.the ci«iulQ9u 
joC Maif«riwUdi«w|p^wi|||ht inta. a^.worid^ 
jdMl ilMipdrii vttfonMft "^Mfe matirfnh which 
, in diaoiMdMmi^iiylBikes theJBagtiuu 
lirtth. KMJ^rtfog Bftooiihiiigly great W wild.. 
befoqft^liehBq of jthe l4iiiSbo ol Vamtyi* wUch 
:phi^j^oti tUp oatermost surface of the imi* 
kiliall here exfilaiii mysdf more at laige oa 
odier {MUrts of the poem^ which are of the 
diadowy natoiro. 
Aiiitotla olMefTei, tliat thoTaUe of aa epic poem 
Aottld abound in.dreuniitaac^-that are both credible 
MiiaitOBithiiig; or, at the French critics dioose to 
Ibise it, Jthe fable should be filled with the probable 
M tile ^marrdloiis. . This r^le is as fine and., josit at 
pjfM Aristotle's whofc Art of Poetrjr. ' 

*^r^ liable is onlj probable, it differs nothing from 

ed hkipty } if it it oidy maryelloua^ it is no better 
« iy^mance* Xhe greatsecret^ therefore, of he« 
lafe pdiBtryis to relate such circmmstances as may 
pw^ce in the reader at the same tip^e both belief 
nid;astonishmeat. This is brought to pass in a well 
sheten fable, by the account of such ^ings as have 
»aUy happened, or at least of such things ^s.haTe 

YOL« XI. D 
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happened according to the received opinions of 
mankind. Milton's fable is a master-piece. of this 
nature ; as the war in heaven, the condition of the 
fallen angels, the state of innocence, the temptation 
of the serpent, and the fall of man, though they ary 
Very astonishing in themselves, are not only credible, 
but actual points of fsilth. 

The next method of reconciling miracles with 
credibility, is by a happy invention of the poet ; as 
in particular j when he introduces agents of a supe- 
rior natur^, i^ho are capable of effecting what is 
wonderful, and what is not to be met with in the 
ordinary course of things. Ulysses's ship being 
turned into a rock, and ^neas's fleet into a shoal of 
water nymphs, though tiiey are very surprising 
accidents, are nevertheless probable when we are 
told, that they were the gods who thus transformed 
tiiem. It is this kind of machinery which fills the 
poems both of Homer and Virgil with such drcum* 
stance as ai'e wonderful but not impossible, and so 
frequentiy produce in the reader the most pleasiiig 
passion that can rise in the miiid of man, which Is 
admiration. If there be any instance in the ^neid 
liable to exception upon this account, it is in the be. 
ginning of the third book, where ^neas is repre- 
sented as tearing up the myrtie that dropped blood. 
To qualify this wonderful circumstance, Polydoms 
tells a story from the root of the myrtle, that the 
barbarous inhabitants of the country having pierced 
him with spears and arrows, the wood which was 
left in his body took root in his wounds, and gave 
birth to that bleeding tree. This circumstance seems 
to have the marvellous without the probable, because 
it is represented as proceeding from natural causes, 
without the interposition of any god, or other super- 
natural power capable of producing it. The spears 
a^nd arrows grow of themselves without so much as 
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modern help of enchantment. If we look into 
le fiction of MiIton*s fable, though we find it full 
f sarprising incidents, they arc generally suited to 
nr notions of the things and persons described, and 
anpered with a due measure of probability. I must 
inly make an eiception to the Limbo of Vanity, 
fith his episode of Sin and Death, and some of the 
nary persons in his chaos. These passages are 

nishing, but not credible ; the reader cannot so 
ar impose upon himself as to see a possibility in 

01 ; they ace the description of dreams and sha- 
lows not of things or persons. I know that many 
critics look upon the stories of Circe, Polypheme, 
the Sirens, nay the whole Odyssey and Iliad, to be 
lUq^ories ; but allowing this to be true, they are 
(kUes, which, considering the opinions of mankind 
prevailed in the age of the poet, might possibly 
Bare been according to the letter. The person? are 
iQcfa as might hare acted what is ascribed to them, ^ 
the circumstances in which they are represented 
Bdgfat possibly have been truths and realities. This 
ippearance of probability is so absolutely rcquisitti 
bi the greater kinds of poetry, that Aristotle ob. 
Bares the ancient tragic writers made use of the 
Dames of such great men as had actually lived i|i 
the world, though the tragedy proceeded upon ad- 
ventures they were never engaged in, on purpose tp 
make the subject more credible. In a word, be- 
sides the hidden meaning of an epic allegory, the 
plain literal sense ought to appear probable. The 
story should be such as an ordinary reader may ac- 
quiesce in, whatever natural, moral, or political 
truth may be discovered in it by men of greater pe- 
netration. 

Satan, after having long wandered upon the sur- 
face, or Qutmost wall of the universe, discoyers dt 
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last sVide gap ia it, which led into the creatioD 
and is described as the opening through which th 
angels pass to and fro into the lower world, up 
their errands to mankind. His sitting upon 
brink of this^ passage, and taking a survey of 
whole face of nature, that appeared to him new an 
fresh in all its beauties, with the simile illustratin 
this circumstance, fills the mind of the reader wit 
as surprising and glorious an idea as any that arise 
in the whole poem/ He looks down into that y\ 
hollow of the universe with the eye, or (as Milto 
calls it in his first book) with the ken of an ange 
He surreys all the wonders in this immense amphi 
theatre that lie between both the poles of heayen 
and takes in at one view the whole round .of 
creation. 

His flight between the several worlds that shine 
on every side of him, with the particular descrip 
tion of the sun, are set forth in all the wantonness c 
a luxuriant imagination. His shape, speech, an 
behaviour upon his tranforming himself into ) 
angel of light, are touched with exquisite beaut) 
The poet's thought of directing Satan to the bud 
which, in the vulgar opinion of mankind, is the mo£ 
conspicuous part of the creation, and the placing i 
it an angel, is a circumstance very finely contrived 
and the more adjusted to a poetical probability, a 
it was a received doctrine among the most famou 
philosophers, that every orb had its intelligence 
and as an apostie in sacred writ is said to have seci 
such an angd in the sun. In the answer which thi 
angel returns to the disguised evil spirit, there i 
such a becoming majesty as is altogether suitable, to i 
superior being. The part of it in which tic rep re 
sents himself as present at the creation, is very uobi 
in itself, and not only proper where it is introduced 
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bat reqaisite to prepare the reader for what follows 
in die serenth book: 

* I saw when at hit word the formless mass, 
This world's material mould, came to a heap x 
CoofosioD heard his Toice, and wild Uproar 
Stood ml'dy stood vast infinitude confinM ; 

Till at his second bidding Darkness ^ed. 
Light ihone, &c.* 

Id the following part of the speech he points out 
earth with such circumstances, that the reader 
irce forl)ear fancying himself employed on tha 
lantyiew of it: 

* Look downward on that globe, whose hidier side 
With liffht from hence, though but reflected, shines ; 
That pbce is earth, Uie seat of man^ that light 
Hit day, &c.* 

■ 

I must not conclude my reflexions upon this third 
book of Paradise Lost, without taking notice of that 
cdebrated complaint of Milton with which it opens, 
and which certainly deserres all the praises that 
htie been given it ; though, as I have before hinted, 
it may radier be looked upon as an excrescence, 
tium as an essential part of the poem. The same ob* 
icrfation might be applied to that beautiful digression 
vpoa hypocrisy in the ^ame book, Ia 
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hlhertat ; que sera tamen res^exU inerUm, 

VIRG. Eel. i. «S. 

Freedom, which came at length, though slow to come. 

DRYDEN. 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ If you ever read a letter which is sent 
with the more pleasure for the reality of its com- 
plaints, this may have reason to hope for a favourl 
able acceptance ; and if time be the most irretricT- 
able loss, the regrets which follow will be thought, I 
hope, the most justi Gable. The regaining of my li. 
berty from a long state of indolence and inactivity, 
and the desire of resisting the farther incroachments 
of idleness, make me apply to you ; and the unea« 
siness with which I recollect the past years, ani 
the -apprehensions with which I expect the ful 
ture, soon determined me to it. Idleness is so ge« 
neral a distemper, that I cannot but imagine a spe- 
culation on this subject will be of universal use. 
There is hardly any one person without some Allay of 
it ; and thousands besides myself spend more time 
in an idle uncertainty which to begin first of two af- 
fairs, than would have been sufficient to have ended 
them both. The occasion of this seems to be the 
want of some necessary employment, to put the spi- 
rits in motion, and awalLen them out of their le- 
thargy. If I had less leisure, I should have more ; 
for 1 should then find my time distinguished into 
portions, some for business, and others for the in- 
dulging of pleasures ; but now one face of indolence 
overspreads the whole, and I have no land.mark to 

i. r 
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myself by. Were one*s time a little straitened 
usiaess, like water enclosed in its banks, it 
\ hare some determined course; but unless it 
it into some channel it has no current, but be. 
I a deluge without either use or motion. 
i^hen Scanderberg, prince of Epinis, was dcad^ 
orks^ who had but too often felt the force of his 
n the battles he had won from them, imagined 
iy wearing a piece of his bones near their hearty 
should be animated with a vigour and force 
) that which inspired him when living. As I 
Le to be but of little use whilst I live, I am re« 

to do what good I can after my decease; and 
iccordingly ordered my bones to be disposed 
this manner for the good of my countrymen, 
i,re troubled with too exorbitant a degree of 
All fox-hunters, upon wearing me, would in 
*t time be brought to endure their beds in a 
ng, and perhaps even quit them with regret at 
Instead of hurrying away to tease a poor ani* 
Lnd run away from their own thoughts, a chair 
chariot would be thought the most desirable 

of performing a remove from one place to 
3r. 1 should be a cure for the unnatural desire 
Im Trot for dancing, and a specific to lessen 
dination Mrs. Fidget has to motion, and cause 
mys to give her approbation to the present 
tne is in. In fine no Egyptian mummy was 
r so useful in physic, as I should be to these 

. constitutions, to repress the violent sallies of 
f and give each action its proper weight and 
•• 

can stifle any violent inclination and oppose 
3nt of anger, or the solicitations of revenge, 
ittccess. Indolence is a stream which flows 
' on, but yet undermines the foundation of 
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every Yirtue. A Yice of a more lively nature wesa 
^ more desirable tyrant than this rust of the b 
which gives a tincture of its nature to every ac 
of one's life. It were as little hazard to be lost i 
storm, as to lie thus perpetually becalmed : and 
is to no purpose to have within one the seeds ot r 
thousand good qualities, if we want the vigour 
resolution necessary for the exerting them. Dei 
brings all persons back to an equality; and 
image of it, this slumber of the mind, leaves no di . 
rence between the greatest genius and the mi 
est ui^derstanding. A faculty of doing things r 
ably praise. worthy, thus concealed, is of no n 
use to the owner, than a heap of gold to the 
who dares not use it. 

* To-morrow is still the fatal time when all 
be rectified. To-morrow comes, it goes, and sou m 
please myself with the shadow, whilst I lose the i 
ity : unmindful that the present time alone Is 01 
the future is yet unborn, and the past is dead, 1 
can only live (as parents in their children) ia 
actions it has produced. 

^ The time we (ivc ought not to be computed I 
the npmber of years, but by the use that has bi 
made of it | thus, it is not the extent of ground, bnv 
the yearly rent, which gives the value to the e 
Wretched and thoughtless creatures, in the < 
pl^ce where covetousness were a virtue^ we 
prodigals ! Nothing lies upon our hands witn hi 
iineasiness, nor have there been so many devii 
any one thing, as to make it slide away impercepi 
tibly and to no purpose. A shilling shall be hoan 
up with care, whilst that which is above the pr 
of an estate is flung away with disregard and o 
tempt. There is nothing now-a-days so mi 
avoided, as a solicitous improvement of every 



I f carry with me a pocket-book, that 
servants are busied ia disposing of the 
ither matters, I roay be employed in some* 
may be useful to lue in my studies ; and that 
)f my gamC) 1 may at the least bring home 
ly own thoughts with me, ami not have the 
on of having caught nothing all day." 
f sir, you set*, how many examples I recal 
iod what arguments i use with myself^ 
my liberty: but as I am afraid it is no or- 
rsuasion that will be of service i shall ex. 
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cation, ivl^ich otheirs attain to but with the gt 

diligence. 

I am, siRy 
Your most obliged humble serrant, 

SAMUEL slack/ 

CLyXANDER TO CLEONE. 

' Permission to loye you is a^ that I 
6ire to conquer all the difficulties those about ) 
place in my way, to surmount and acquire all tb 
qualifications you expect in him who pretends tq 
honour of being, 

MADAM, 

Your inost devoted humble servant^ 



ss 
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t Frtiges ccntvmere nati, 

HOR. I Ep. ii. ar. 

•——Bom to drink and eat. 

CREECH. 

Augustus, a few minutes before his death, \ 
his friends who stood about him, if they thoi .i 
had acted his part well; and upon receiTin^ di 
an answer as was due to his extraordinary 
* Let me then,' says he ' go off the stage with y< 
applause ;' using the expression with which the lui 
m^ actors made iheir exit at the conclusion of 
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; [nece^* I coald wish that men, while 
in health, would consider well the nature 
t Hbey are engaged in, and what figure it 
Ke in the minds of those thej leafe behind 
hether it was worth coming into the world 
lether it be suitable to a reasonable being; in 
hether it appears graceful in this life, or will 
in adrantage in the next. Let the sycophant 
uffbon, the satirist, or the good companion^ 

with himself, when his body shall be laid 
YTe, and his soul pass into another state of 
e, how much it will redound to his praise^to 
said of him, that no man in England ate 
Jiat he had an admirable talent at turning 
ds into ridicule, that nobody outdid him at 
itured jest, or that he nefer went to bed be« 
had dispatched his third bottle. These are, 
*, Tery common funeral orations, and eulo« 
a deceased persons who have acted among 
1 witii solme%ure and reputation. 
r we look into the bulk of our species, they 
I as are not likely to be remembered a mo- 
:er their disappearance. They leave behind 
I traces of their existence, but are forgotten 

I they had never been. They are neither 
oj the poor, regretted by the rich, nor cele- 
ly the learned. They are neither missed in 
imonwealth, nor lamented by private per- 
Their actions are of no significancy to man* 
id might have been performed by creatures of 
dignity than those who are distinguished 
acuity of reason. An eminent French author 
(omewhere to the following purpose : I have 
een from my chamber window two noble 
^, both of them of an erect countenance 

♦ Vesvafete et plaudit f* 
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and endoived with reason. These tiro Inte 
beings are employed from morning ta night, 
bing two smooth stones one upon an other; th 
the vulgar phrase is, in polishing marble. 

My friend, Sir Andrew Freeport, as we w 
ting in the dub last night, gave us an accou 
sober citizen, who died a few days since. T 
nest man being of greater consequence in h 
thoughts than in the eye of the world, had f 
years past kept a journal of his life. Sir i 
shewed us one week of it. Since the occ 
set down in it mark out such a road of action 
I have been speaking of, I shall present m) 
with afalthful copy of it ; after having first in 
him, that the deceased person had in his you 
bred to trade, but finding himself not so well 
for business, he had for several years last pa 
altogether upon a moderate annuity *• 

Monday, eight o'clock. I put on my < 
and walked into the parlour. 

Nine o'clock ditto. Tied my knee-stric 
washed my hands. 

Hours ten, eleven, and twelve. Smoake 
pipes of Virginia. Head the Supplement an 
Couraut Things go ill in the north. Mr. 
opinion thereupon. 

One o'clock in the afternoon. Chid Ra 
mislaying my tobacco box. 

* This journal was, it may be,gentiiiie, but certainly 
tdhere as a banter on a gentleman who was a member • 
gregation of dissenters, commonly called Independents, 
Mr. Nesbit officiated at that tithe as miiiister. The curi 
find information satit superque^ concerning Mr. Nesbit, 
Dunton*s account of his Life, Ermrs, and Opinioos. Tli 
who kept this insipid journal led just such a life as is < 
and ridiculed here, and was continually asking or auoti 
tor's opinion on every subject* ' 
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du I V to ^Haner. BImii. Too 
• •od 

M Took mj aftemooa^t nap* 

:< • Walked iDtotlwMdt. WinA 

Attfaedub. Mr. Mibjr's opU 

1 
I bed) dipt Mrand. 

# 

1 .Ty being holidajy ei|^t o'clock. Roie 

o* c. Washed baadtaad face, ihaTed^ 
iiT 3-ioaled shoee* 

nrdre. Took a walk to bliiigtoii. 
rooK a pot of Mother Cob's nild. 
n two and three. ' Retarned, dined on a 
oi tTeal and bacoft« Meai« sprouts wanting. 
. Nap as usual, 

four to six. V Coffee*house. Read the news, 
twist. Grand irisier stranaled. 
to ten. At the dob. Mr. Nbbj's ac« 
n tne Great Turk, 

Dream of the gnmd Tisier. Broken sleep. 

rvsDAT, dght o'clock. Tongue of my 
Mi< e broke. Hands bat not face. 

Paid off the butcher's bill. Mem. to be 
for the hist leg of mutton, 
deren. At the coffee-house. More work 
•rth. Stranger in a black wig asked mo 
stocks went. 

wehre to one. Walked in tiie fields. Wind 
! ith, 

to two. Smoked a pipe aa^ ^ ^^» 
K liined as usual. Stomach gAd. 

Nap broke by the falling of a pewter 

L. XI. M 
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dish. Mem. Cook-xnaid in lore^ and grown ca 
less. 

From foar to six. At the coffeehouse. Adfia 
from Smyrna that the grand visier was first of 
strangled, and afterwards beheaded. 

Six o'clock in the evening. Was half an honi 
the club before any body else came. Mr. Nisby < 
opinion that the grand Tisier was not strangled thi 
sixth instant. 

■ 

Ten at night. Went to bed. Slept without wak. 
ing until nine the ni^xt morning. . "^ 

Thursday^ nine o'clock. Staid within un 
two o'clock for Sir Timothy ; who did not bring n 
my annuity according to his promise. 

Two in the afternoon. Sat down to dinner. Losi 
of appetite. Small-beer sour. Beef OTcr-cornt 

Three. Could not take my nap. 

Four and fi?e. Gave Ralph a box on the ear. 
Turned off my cook-maid. Sent a messenger to ! 
Timothy. Mem. I did not go to the club to-n i* 
Went to bed at nine o'clock. • 

Friday. Passed the morning in meditation upon 
i>ir Timothy, who was with me a quarter befort 
twelve. 

Twelve o'clock. Bought a new head to my cane, 
and a tongue to my buckle. Drank a glass of pt 
to recover appetite. 

Two and three. Dined and slept well. 

From four to six. Went to the colfee-hduse. 
Met Mr. iVisby there. Smoked several pipes. 
IVIr. I^isby of opinion tliat laced cofTee is bad fol 
tivehoiad. 

Six o'clock. At the club as steward. Sat late. 

Twelve o'clock. Went to bed, dreamt that 1 
^raok small.beer with the grand visier. * - 
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Saturday. Waked at eleyen, walked in the 
fields, wind N. E. 
Twelve. Caught in a shower. 
One in the afternoon. Returned home and dried 
Jelf. 

Two. Mr. Nisby dined Avith me. First course, 
row-bone ; second, ox-cheek, witli a bottle of 
oks and Jlellier. 
ihree. Overslept myself. 
Six. Went to the club. Like to have fallen into 
t gutter. Grand visicr certainly dead 

■ 

I question not but the reader will be surprised 
D find the above-mentioned journalist taking so 
inch care of a life that was filled with such incon. 
'•iderable actions, and received so very small im- 
rotements ; and yet if we look into the behaviour 
f many whom we daily converse with, we shall 

|:hat most of their hours are taken up in thosa 
uiree important articles of eating, drinking, and 
' deeping. I do not suppose that man loses hi» 
(nne, Avho is not engaged in public affairs, or in an 
illustfions course of action. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve our hours may very often be more profitably 
hid ont in such transactions as make no figure in 
the world, thun in such as arc apt to draw upon them 
the attention of mankind. One may become wiser 
and better by several methods of employing one's 
«elf in secrecy and silence, and do what is laudablo 
without noise or ostentation. I would, however, re- 
commend to every one of ray readers, the keeping 
a journal of their lives for one week, and setting 
down punctually their whole series of employments 
daring that space of time. This kind of self exa* 
mination would give them a true state of the'r.H'lvrs, 
and incline them to consider seriously what they are 
about. One day would rectify the omissions of an^ 

£ 2 
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other, and 'make a man weigh all those ind i 
octioiui, which, though they are easSy foi^Qt 
laust certainly be accounted for. L* . 
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I ntn vnmia possumus om/iu» 

'^ VIBG. Eel. ?iii. tt . 

With different talents fortn*d, we variously excel*. 
' MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ A CERTAIN Tice, which you hare la 
attacked, has not yet been considered by you 
growing so deep in the heart of man, that the »• 
fectation outliFes the practice of it. You m 
observed, that men who have been bred in a 
preserve to the most extrone and feeble old ag^ i 
certain daring in their aspect. In like manner, the} 
who have passed their time in gallantry and stdveii' 
tnre, keep up, as well as they can, the appearanci 
of it, and carry a petulant inclination to their 1 
moments. Let this serve for a preface to a relatioi 
I am going to ^ve you of an old beau in town, i 
has not only been amorous, and a follower of w< 
In general, but also, in spite of the admonition o 
grey hairs, been from his sixty-third year to his pre 
sent seventieth in an actual pursuit of a youuj 
lady, the wife of his friend, and a man of merit 
The gay old Escalus has wit, good health, and 

* This motto is likewise prefixed to Spectator, No. 40^ 
The original motto to this paper in folio was, 

' Jiideatf et fulset lasctva deccntius atas* 

HOB. 

< Lascivious age might hetter play the fooL* 
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perfectly well-brcd ; but, fruni (be fiuUoU ud fi^. 
n»g of the conrl irhen lie was In bit bloom, hai lOjCb 
1 natural tendency to amorov adreatara, ftktllli 
ftongfat it would be an endlan reproadi'to Uni Is 
make no me o( a famitiarity be iru allownl at a 
leadenian's house, whose ^ood-liititanr and ewfi- 
lenee eipoacd his wife to thi) addrewCT of aaj wko 
Aoald take it In thdr head to Aa Mm die good pf. 
lice. It is not impossible that EMaTui migbt «Iu ire- 
iml that the husbaad was putfculul; iugiy((Btof 
tim; and though he gave maajiBtiilMnOM or ft fu> 
siaa towards the wife, the huibuid dthor dU not, 
lee them, or put him to the cmitempt of orerlobUng' 
Ihem. In the mean time l»|>dl«, for so we ihiill 
caJf Mir heroine, saw hispusion,uidrejok!odinit,u 
( ronndation for much diversion, and ati opportnnltj 
of indulging herself in the deer dsllgbt of beSog ad. 
mired, addressed to, and fUtterra, with no ill con> 
lequence to her reputation. TbU ladyis of ■ free 
and disengaged beharioiir, CTer in good-bum onr^ 
such as IS the image of iunocence with tbiMe who 
are innocent, and an en<!ouragement to Tico-with 
thtise who are abandoned. From this kind of cari 
riage, and an apparent approbation of bii gallantiTj 
r<9calus had frequent opportnniUefjof laying amo. 
rous epistles in her way, of fiTing bb'ejesattentiTolr 
a|K>n her actions, of pcrfurmingatHoiuandlittie 0^ 
£ccs which arc neglected by the unconcerned, but 
are so manyapproaches towards happinesi with tbc 
enamoured. Lt was now, as isabore binted, ahnoit 
the end of tlic seventh year of his passion, when Es< 
'Calus, from general terms, and the ambiguoni respect 
vhich criminal lovers retain in their addresses, began 
to b[:nail that Iris passion grew too riolcnt for him 
to answer any longer for his bchaTiour towards her, 
and that he hoped she would hare consideration for 
kis long and patient rcsppct, to excuse the vmotloos 
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of a heart now no longer under the direction of the 
unhappy owner of it. Such, for some months, had 
6een the language of Escalus both in his talk and 
his letters to Isabella, who returned all the profiU 
sion of kind tilings which had been the collection 
of fifty years, with " I must not hear you-; you will 
make me forget that you are a gentleman ; I wonUt 
not willingly lose you as a friend ;" and the like ex* 
pressions, which the skilful interpret to their own 
advantage, as well knowing that a feeble denial is « 
modest assent. I should have told you, that Isabella^ 
during the whole progress of this amour, communi- 
cated it to her husband ; and that an account of £s^ 
calus's love was their usual entertainment after hal( a 
day's absence. Isabella therefore, upon her loT^r^s 
late more open assaults, with a smile told her hns- 
band she could hold out no longer, but that his fate 
was now come to a crisis. After she had explained 
herself a little farther, with her husband's approba- 
tion, she proceeded in the following manner. The 
next time that Escalus was alone with her, and re» 
peated his importunity, the crafty Isabella looked on 
her fan with an air of great attention, as consider- 
ing of what importance such a secret was to her; 
and upon the repetition of a warm expression, she 
looked at him with an eye of fondness, and told him 
he was past that time of life which could make her 
fear he wpuld boast of a lady's favour ; then turned 
away her head, with a very well acted confusion, 
which favoured the escape of the aged Escalus. 
This adventure was matter of great pleasantry to 
Isabella and her spouse ; and they had enjoyed it 
two days before Escalus could recollect himself 
enough to form the following letter : 
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HWhat ^NMMd die oUmt dqr fhip 





•JMf Hh^ of dw mconaitinqr of 

jHiA JadhMtioot. We pwnrae wlMt we tie 

Md'llaoet our «ffMlkiiif oa wkat ii abew^ 

we Mi^eetod it when pceMnt Ail leqg «■ 

wfascicl- aijr lofe, your nfmil did ao ilRnigljr 

Ctjwf peiltoytlMtllMidiiotiMieeAeleinire to 
leC leceUinf nj feaion to iid ne againit the 
|p%ii i|Mtiiyoiir flrtue. B«t when tint Tirtoe be* 
Mi' .tn ixmilj in my fefoor, my reason made «& 
■mover my lo?^ and let me see the baseness of 
behftfioar in .attempting a woman of honour. I 
to yon, it was not without the most violent 
that I kained this victory over myself; 
will ciHifess my shame, and aeknowledge, I 
not have prevailed but by flight* However, 
I beg tiiat yon will believe a moment's 
wsakwciw has 'not destroyed the esteem I had for 
IP,, which was confirmed by so many years of ob- 
ttale virtue. Tou have reason to rejoke that this 
It not happen wiUiin tiie observation of one oi the 
(Mlg fellows, who would have eiposed your weak* 
f% §nd gloried in his own brutish inclioations. 

'I »m> " "ADAif , ^;;. . ■ 

Your moiit devoted humble servant." 

" ^'IsabeDa, with the hdp of her husband^ returned 
be following answer : 

« SIR, 

^^ I cANjBTOT but account myself a very 
ippy woman, in having a man for a lover that 
m write 80' well, and gire so good a turn to a dis. 
ipointment. ' Another excellence you have abo?e 
1 other pretenders I ever hoard of; on occasions 
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where the most reasonable men lose all thdr reason, 
you have yours most powerful. We jiaye each of 
us to thank our genius, that the passion of one abated 
in proportion as that of the other grew f iolcnt* ' 
Does it not yet come into your head to imaginci 
that 1 know my compliance was the greatest cruelt]F 
I could be guilty of towards you ? In return for yoQf 
long and faithful passion, I must let you know that 
you are old enough to become a little more gravity ; 
but if you will leave me, and coquet it any wheni 
4*lse, may your mistress yield. 

T. ISABELLA." 
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^0 teueam vultus mutantem FroUa noJo T 

HOH. 1 Ep. i. 90; 

Sajr while they change on thns, what chains can bind 

1 hesc varyiii? forms, this Proteus of the mind ? 

FRANCIS. 

I HAVE endeavoured in the course of my papers 
to do justice to the age^ and have taken care as 
much as possible to keep myself a neuter between 
both sexes. I have neither spared the ladies out of 
complaisance, nor the men out of partiality ; but 
notwithstanding the great integrity with w))ich I 
have acted in this particular, I find myself taxed 
Avith an inclination to favour my own half of the spe- 
cies. * Whether it be that the women afford a more 
fruitful field for speculation, or whether they run 
more in my head than the men, I cannot tell ; but 
r shall set down the charge ^s it is laid a^zunst QMk 
i^^ the fqliowing letter. 
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^ JUU WmSTAti 

* t 'Ai.wATft t one wBOBg a comiMNqf oJT 
1 • n yovr specakUioMl etiiy 
■ at pre coonniisioiied by ovr 
u> let you Know, that we fmrfrnt 
d to be partial towards jour Mrn 
I n Bowereraekoowiedge, iHtii all d^ 
, in •< oucf you liate giveo m oar 
4 co< and done a«JQ«tiee. WeeoaU 

I r Bftve 1 iTcn you feraral strokes ia the 
c of tke coquette's heart, if yon had ntrt, 
at the same time, made a sacHfice to as of 
i scoli. 
" i< B farther, sir, please to rememher, that 
t lon/i[ e you attacked our hoods and com. 
sn a maniier, -as, to use your own ex« 
n, ae rery many of us asliamed to show 
r needs. We must therefore beg leare to repre. 
to you, that we are in hopes, UT you will please 
:e a due inquiry, the men in all ages would be 
I to have been little less whimsical in adorning 
< ] I: than ourselves. The different forms of 
mgs, together with the Tarious cocks of their 
all flatter us in this opinion. 
* i had an humble servant last summer, who the 
he declared himself was in a fnll-liottomed 
Duc the day after, to my no small surprise,^he 
d me in a thin natural one. I received him,^ 
a our second interview, as a perfect stranger, 
; V extremely confounded when bis speech 
Mi^ered who he was. I resolved, therefore, to 
his face in my memory, for the future ; but as I 
I walking in the park the same evening, he 
reared to me in one of those wigs that I think 
t call a night-cap, which had altered him more 
ctually than before. He afterwards played a 
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aonple of black riding wigs upon me with the same 
success, and, in short, assumed a new face almost 
every day in the first month of his courtship* 

^ I observed afterwards, that the yariety of cecki 
into which he moulded his hat had not a little con- 
tributed to his impositions upon me. * 

' Yet, as if all these ways were not sufficient ta 
distinguish their heads, you must doubtless, sir, have 
observed, that great numbers of young fellows 
for several months last past, taken upon tk 
wear feathers. 

* We hope, therefore, that these may with 
much justice be called Indian princes, as you 1 e 
Sftyled a woman in a coloured hood an Indian queen; 
and that you will in due time take these airy gentle- 
men into consideration. 

' We the more earnestly beg that you would pot 
a stop to this practice, since it has already lost ui 
one of the most agreeable members of our society, 
who, after having refused several good estates, and 
two titles, was lured from us last week by a mixed 
feather. 

' I am ordered to present you with the rcspe 
<^f our whole company, and am, sir, 

Your very humble servant, 

DORINDA. 

* Note. The person wearing the feather, thongli 
our friend took him for an officer in the guards, haf 
proved to be an errant linen-draper*.' 

I am not now at leisure to give my opinion 
upon the hat and feather : however, to wipe off the 
present imputation, and gratify my female corre- 

* Only an Entign in the train*band8. Spect in folt«. 
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ipoflkaki^ I dttD l^ere. print a letter if bick I lately 
MjBlved from a vmn.j^ mode, who seems to liaTO 



r^my 



f I rmnvxs I need not iDform yon, ik^A 
jMig men of di^U is a common pknse to saj^ 
'^Mt* Sudi-a-one bas stmck a bold stroke ;** bj 
jtodit we nnd^jTStand, that he is the first man who 
H^iflGonnige enough to lead up a fashion. Ae« 

ly, when oi|r tailors take measure of os, they 

demand, ^^ whether we will baie a plaii^ 
Mt or strike a bold stroke ?" I think I may with- 
lattanitysayi that Ihare struck some of the bold* 
jit and most^sitcccssful strokes of any man in Great 
^ a. I was the first that struck the long pocket 
t two years siace; I was likewise the author of 
W Crested button, which when I saw the town como 

into, beiii||.resolTed to strike whUe the iron 
liMiioi, I produced much about the same time the 
•l^p flap, the knotted crarat, and made a fair 
}B8h for the sQTer-cloclced stocking.^ 

* A few months after I brought up the modish 
jacket, or the coat with close sleeres. I struck this 
ift ffrst in a plain Doily; tmt that fdHng, I struck it 
%jeooad time in blue camblet, and repeat^ the 

^ ~ in sereral kinds of cloth, until at last it took 
There are two or three young fcll6ws at the 
Att «nd of the town who haye always their eye 
Ipon me, and answer me stroke for stroke. I was 
OBce so unwary as to mention my fancy in, relation 
to a new-fashioned surtout before one of these gen. 
tiemen, who was disingenuous enough to steal my 
ftought, and by that means prerentcd my intended, 
stroke. 

* I have a d^ign this spring to make xery con- 
siderable innoYations in the waistcoat ; and have al« 
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ready begun -with a coup eTessai upon the sleei 
-Which has succeeded yery well. 

^ I must further inform yoa^ if. you wUl pron 
to encourage, or at least to cotiitiye at mC) that i 
my design to strike such a stroke the beginning 
the next month as shall surprise the whole town. 

^ I do not think it prudent to acquaint you y 
all the particulars of my intended dress; but i 
only tell you, as a sample of it, that I shall Y( 
speedily appear at White's in a cherry.coloured I 
I took this hint from the ladies' hoods, which I lo 
upon as the boldest stroke that sex has struck 
these hundred years last past, 

I am, siRy 
Your most obedf^t. 
Most humble serrant, 

WILL SPRIGHTLtJ 

I hare not time at present to make any reflectic 
on this letter ; but must not howe?er omit that hi 
ing fthown it to Will Honeycomb, he desirei^ to 
acquunted with the gentleman who writ it 

X\ 

* This list paragraph was 'not In the original publ! 
in folio. 
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FRHMOr, MARCH 7^ 171 Ult. 



XmiMmmmmJtth mmUUgrwiUUeUf 
V J^MMBT Uwrn /a H i m ■ m ■■ ■ 

^ Sy oprdieGracetlienijprcMde, 

V cO iKftieod the UoQiiiiDg hridc; 
b ikhJi vH^ll^^Mi fanndrtlic procett Id^ 
Avdftvietwa&edatUifcgeiiial M*. 

Aft CRQZ41. . . 

4TOR, 

- ibu Bave, giten manj hints in jour pa. 

^isadrantage. of persons of jronr own 

' plots npon #omen. Among other hard 

^Qo hate published the term ^' Male Co. 

'* and been Tery scTcre upon such as give 

Qie liberhr of a little dalliance of hefirtv 

1 fast ana loose between love and indif. 

uuul perhaps an easy joung girl is reduced 

dreams, and tears, and lan^ishes away 

lor a careless coxcomb, who looks astonished, 

ronders at such an effect from what in him wao 

common cirility. Thus you hate treated 

nen who are irresolute in marriage ; but if you 

^o be impartial, pray be so honest as fo print 

i^mation I now give you of a rerfa'tn set of 

p orho never coquet for the matter, but, with 

hign hand, marry whom they please to whom 

* The motto to this paper in the original publication in folio, 

* Ha sunt qua ienui Sudani in CyclaJe* ]VY, 

* kow hard they labour in their little sphere.' 

VOL. xr. ■ p 



they please. As for my part I should not have a 
ccrned myself with them, but that I understand I : 
pitched upon by them to bo married, against 
will, to one I never saw in my life* It has been 
misfortune, sir, very innocently, to rejoice in a pien 
tifai fortune, to which I am master, to bespeak 
fine chariot, to give directions for two or i 
handsome snuff-boxes, and as many suits of i 
clothes ; but before any of these were ready, I h 
reports of my being to be married to two or to 
ditferent young women. Upon my taking notice o 
it to a young gentleman who is often in my company 
he told me smiling, I was in the inquisition, Yoi 
may believe I was not a little startled at. what h 
meant, and more so when he asked me if I had be 
spoke any thing of late that was fine. I told li 
several; upon which he produced a description c 
my person, from the tradesmen whom I had em 
ployed, and told me that they had certainly informe 
against me. Mr. Spectator, whatever the worl 
may think of me, I am more coxcomb than fool 
and I grew very inquisitive upon this head, not 
little pleased with the novelty. My friend told 
there were a certain set of women of fashion, wher 
the number of six made a committee, who sat thru 
a week, under the title of ^^ The Inquisition 
Maids and Batchelors." It seems, whenever tl 
comes such an unthinking gay thing as mysclt l 
town, he must want all manner of necessaries, ( 
be put into the inquisition by the first tradesman 1 
employs. They have constant intelligence wit 
cane-shops, perfumers, toymen, coach-makcrs, ; 
china-housos. From these several places these 
dertakers for marriages have as constant and rcgui 
correspondence as the funeral-men have wiUi vin 
ners and apothecaries. All batchelors arc under the 
hnmodiat^ inspection ; and my friend produced 
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Mil Mpoft ^||im lo to tlMir botrd^^h^^ ttioM 
flldt«fiiiiiicv^liDCipe to town with ne, andnj* 
til- won inacrtcdy mA we stood tkw: tko ooclo 
ijofary lotteoy.poor; tlMnepbewmw, Inrtiuifool; 
ImI «t pmoBty very rich. Mj infonoftOon M 
lilaMtlMre ; M mj frieiid*» odfieas are lo good, 
imt Iw cooU dww ne a copy of the letter Mnt to 
JhoyoHig lady^ who k to hove me ; whieh I indoto 

hfmt 

•' ■ .' • 

^^.. r ^^ Taii it to let yoo know, ttot y<>n.are to 
IP wunied to o beiui thet comet out on Thondoy, 
-Upcfei tlM^ffCBiag* Be at the park. You caanot 
"igt^lwom: a yiij^ fop; they haie a mind to look 
'^ Imt are oat of conatenaace. The board hat 
hint to terend food tanuliet. I with.yoa 

COBINVA." 

;; mat maket' my corretpondeat't cate the more 

l(hn|eitlili it, that^ at I fimi by the report from ray 

I fMor of marriaget, the friend he tpotkt of it em. 

i'lttyed by the inquisition to take him in, as the 

f |lnte it* After aU that it told him, he has laforma* 

Jtaaopily of one woman that it laid for him, and that 

Jpi wvo^g one; for the lady commistionert have de« 

^ YaAid' him to another tiian the person againtt whom 

tijey boTe employed thdr agent his frioid to alarm 

f the* The plot it lakL to well about thit young gea* 

H— an, that he has no lrien4, to retire to, no pJaco 

%iiappear in, or part ai the klogdom to fly into, but 

hi must fall into the notice, and be subject to the 

fewer of the inqnisition. They haTe their ooiissa. 

m and substltatct in all partt of this united king* 

its. The first step they usually take, is to tind 

from a correspondoice, by their mcsseogers au4 
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whisperers, with some domestic of the liatchelc 
IS to be hunted into the toils they ha^e laid fo 
what are his manners, his familiarities, his go( 
llties, or vices ; not as the good in him is a 
mendatioB, or the ill a diminution, but as t 
feet to contribute to the main inquiry, wha 
he has in him. When this point is well r< 
to the board, they can take in- a wild roarii 
hunter, .as easily as a soft, gentle young fop 
town. The way is to make all places nm 
him, but the scenes in which they have allot 
to act. His brother huntsman, bottle comp 
his fraternity of fops, shall be brought into t\ 
spiracy against him. Then this matter is noi 
80 bare-faced a manner before him as to 
intimated, Mrs, Such-a-one would make him 
proper wife ; but, by the force of their con 
dence, they shall make it (as Mr. Waller said 
marriage of the dwarfs) as impracticable to ha 
woman besides her they design him, as it 
haTe been in Adam to hare refused Eve. Tl 
named by the commission for Mrs. Such-a-on 
neither be in fashion, nor dare ever appear ii 
pany, .should he attempt to erade their d 
nation. 

The female sex wholly gorem domestic lift 
by this means when they think fit, they ca 
dissensions between the dearest friends, nay, 
father and son irreconcileable enemies, in s 
all the ties of gratitude on one part, and thi 
of protection to be paid on the other. The 
of the inquisition understand this perfectly 
and where lore is not a motive to a man's cli 
one whom they allot, they can with very mi 
insinuate stories to the disadvantage of his h 
or courage, until the creature is too much dh 
to bear up against a general ill reception, wl 



mtff wlw^i.Jiiiiili with, andia due iimo falU*lttto 
Mr aplMMMiA wri^oek for shcUnr* I liaM a 
tilTmigr hmAng dMa the fcHirth initeiity which 
|M aN» a iHQse. acooQiit of the policies of this 
IHHfe.; Mid iad there is now hefore than a verj 
irfhaoloiiT pepMiii*- who has fwcapffti all fhcir ■i4chi* 
HAhs &r two jeen last past: bat thqr have pro. 
ahMBd. twa sateMiee Batches wUch were of Us 

;, iha one hj a vcpeart that hh mis. 
to be/Bwnrled, aad the f erji day'appointed) 
jlgiana uliithia tought, «id aU tUi^s roMlj for 
Itar hii^ given to another ; the swsond tine by in. 
jhwaijiig to all his ndslrcss's friends and acquaint. 
jMsa, mat he had ben false to several other wo. 
IHpn^ and the like. Tiie poor main is now rtduced 
jj i i^ p p o fcii ho designs to lead a sfaigle Hfe; bat the 
/ PJiiiirtMn give oat trail Us acfaaintanoe, that no- 

a is intended bat the gentleman's own welfare 
ippiness'* When tUs is nrged, he talks still 
itmm bdmbly , and protests he mtm only at a Hfe with. 
ptnaib or reproach I pleasore, honour^ andridies, 
o^igB fxMr which he has no taste. Bat notwith. 
all tfais^ and what else he may defmd hiin. 
Idf with, as that the lady is too old or too yovng ; 
of a suitable humour,- or the quite contrary; and 
.#at it is impossible they can ever do other than 
^ iUnngle from June to- January, every body tdls him 
dl this is spleen, and he must have a wife ; while all 
fjut members of the- inquisition are unanimous in a 
fprtaiii woman for him, and they think they all toge. 
|ber are better able to judge than he^ or any other 
^ffvate person whatsoever^ 

< SiRj Temple, March 3, 17x1. 

^ Youa speculation this day on the sub. 
)eot of idleness has employed me, ever since I 
rei^ it, in sorrowful retlectlons on my ha¥ing loii<* 
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tend away the term (or rather the racaiioa) of 
years in tiiis place, and unhappily suffered a { 
chamber and study to lie idle as long. My b( 
(except those I hare taken to sleep upon) hare ] 
totally neglected, and my Lord Coke and otl 
nerable authors were never so slighted in their . 
I spend most of the day at a neighbouring co 
house, where we have what. I may call a lazy i 
We generally come In night-gowns, with our sU 
ings about our heels, and sometimes but one 
Our salutation at entrance is a yawn and a strc 
and then without more ceremony we take 
place at the lolUng.table, where our discourse 
what I fear you would not read out, therefore i 
not insert. But I assure you, sir, I heardly lai 
this loss t>f time, and am now resolved (if poss 
with double diligence) to retrieve it, being e 
tually awakened, by the arguments of Mr. i 
out of the senseless stupidity that has so long 
sesscd me. And to demonstrate that penitence 
companies my confessions, and constancy my i 
lutioQS, I have locked my door for a year, and d 
you would let my companions know I am not wii 
1 am with great respect, 

SIR, 

Your most obedient servant. 

T. N. 
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Those who bnow how maaj TaluiMi ksve bsaa 
written on the poanu of Sonfer and VirpI will 
easily parduti the bogth pf 1117 diKonnfr upon Mil- 
ton. The Paradise Jjott b looked upon, b; the but 
jailgcs, as (he greatest prodKCtion, or at kMt the 
noblest woi k of geniui^ in onr.hingDRge, and there- 
fore deserves to be let before an English reader in 
its full beauty. F(v this roaion, though I have ea> 
dcAToured to giTe a goieral idea of its gracea aad 
iHiperft'ction j in 1117 fii*t ns papen, I thooght By- 
■elf obligti] to beito# one Qpoit ewetj^ book iapar. 
ticuhr. Tba fint three books I hate alreadv dis- 
patcbtHl, and am now entering apan the fourn. 1 
seed not: aL-quaint my r«uler that there are multi- 
tudes of bL-aiitiea in thii great anthor, esp^dally in 
the de£criptirc parts of this p«e«ii wlu4)h I have 
not tuudird upon; it being my intention to pfunt 
out those 0UI7 which appear to me themort ei^ui- 
■ite, or those which arc. sot so obriani to orffinary 
naders. Every one that has read the critics who 
hje written upon the Odyssey, the Iliad, and the 
£Dei(l, knows very well, that though they agree 
b their opinions of the great beauties ia tlioi^e 
poeus, they have neTcrthcless each of them disco- 
'eied several master-strokes, whicli have escaped 
the obf^eriatian of the rest. In the same manner, I 
^nestiuQ not but any writer, whu shall treat of thi^ 
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subject after me, may find seTeral beauties in MiU 
toTiy which I have not takjen notice of, I must Jike* 
-wise obserre, that as the greatest masters of critidt 
learning differ among one another, as to some par. 
ticnlar points in an epic poem, I hare not bound 
myself scrupnlonsly to the rules which any one of 
them has laid down upon that art, but have ta] 
the liberty sometimes to join with one, and si • 
times with another, and sometimes to differ ir 
all of them, when I have thought that the rea 
of the thing was on my side. , 

We may conclude the beauties of the fourth book 
under three heads. In the ^rst are those pictnrei 
of still-Ufc, which we meet with in the dcscriptioil 
of Eden, Paradise, Adam's Bower, &c. In the 
next are the machines, which comprehend tha 
speeches and behaviour of the good and bad angels. 
In the last is the conduct of Adam and Eve, whdi 
arc the principal actors in the poem. 

In the description of Paradise, the poet has oiK 
serrcd Aristotle's ruio^of lavishing all the ornamcn(l| 
of diction on the weak unactive parts of the fa) 
which arc not supported by the beauty of i in^ 
ments and characters. Accordingly the reader 
may observe, that the expressions are more florid 
and elaborate in these descriptions, than in most 
other parts of the poem. I must further add, that 
though the drawings of gardens, rivers, rainbows, 
and the like dead pieces of nature, are justly cen- 
sured in an heroic poem, when they rui^ out into 
an unnecessary length — the description of Paradise 
would have been faulty, had not the poet been very 
particular in it, not only as it is the scene of tha 
principal action, but as it is requisite to give us an 
idea of that happiness from which our first ])arents 
fell. The plan of it is wonderfully beautiful, nud 
fprmcd upon the short sketch which we have of it 
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ly on's' diibenmoe of hnaghatioa 

a a redandanc^ of omaoMBts on 

of inooooMOy that Hwoidl 

M9 1 1 out ei I particoiar* 

t qi this head without farther ohtert- 
1 18 scarce a speech of Adam or £▼• 
9 1 lepoem, wherein the seatiieats and aBo« 
1 not taken from thb their delightfal hahita. 
X render, daring their, wh^ eonrto off 
always finds himsdf in Ae walks of Flaia»> 
In rt, as the critics bare re^uurked, ttat 
pi srherein shepherds are the actors, the 
o I always to take a tincture from tiM 
u», and riTers; so we may ohserre, that 
nts seldom lose sight of their happy sta« 
ming they speak or do; and, if the reader 
gire ] leave to use the expression, that their 

rti always ^ para^Hsatcal/ 
ro are m the next place to consider themacMnet 
he fourth book. Satan bdng now within pios- 
; €d Eden, and loolung round upon the glories 
creation, i^ with sentiments differ^snt 
se wh I g orered whilst he was in 
jiAe place ii xe» him with thoughts mose 
fdto He ets upon the happy condi* 
/r< wj e lelly and breaks form into n « 
. mat is widi sereral tranrient touches 

sen accusation : but at length he coUi^ 
m eu in impenitence, and in his design of 
1 n in his own state of guilt and miisery.' 

iiiict of passions is raised with a great deal- 
an, as the opening of his speech tot the sun la 
y bold and noble: 

* O thou that with rarpaasing glory crown'd, 
|«o6k*8t from thy sole domiiuon like ihe god 
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. Of this new world; at whose sight all the rs^ 
^ide their diniinikh'd heads ; to thee I call. 
But with no friendly voice \ and add thy name 

Sun! to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 

1 fell> how glorious once above thy sphere.' 

« 

This speech is I think, the finest that is a: 
to Satan in the whole poem. The evil spirit 
wards proceeds to n^ike his discoTeries cone 
our first {Sarents, and to learn after what i 
they may be best attacked. His bounding o 
walls of Paradise ; his sitting in the shape of 
morant upon the tree of life, which stood 
centre of it, and overtopped all the other trees 
gardeQ; his alighting among the herd of ai 
which are so beautifully represented as j 
about Adam and Eve; together with his tran 
ing himself into different shapes, in order t 
their ponvcrsation ; are circumstances that i 
agreeable surprise to the reader, and arc « 
with great art, to connect that series of adv( 
in which the poet has engaged this artifi 
fraud. 

The thought of Satan's transformation into 
morant, and placing himself on the tree ( 
Seems raised upon that passage in the Iliad, 
two deities are described as perching- on the 
an oak in the shape of vultures. 

His planting himself at the ear of Eve unc 
form of a toad, in order to produce vain 
t^d imaginations, is a circumstance of the sai 
ture; as his starting up in his own form is w 
fuiry fine, both in the literal description, anc 
moral which is concealed under it. His answc 
jbis being discovered, and demanded to give 
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count of himself^ is conformable to the pride and 
intrepidity of his character: 

* Know ye not tben/ said Satan, fill'd with scorn, 

* Know ye. not me ! Ye knew me once no mate 
For you, there sitting where you durst not soar ; 
Not to know me argues yourselves unknown. 
The lowest of your throng b* 

Zephon's rebuke^ with the influence it had on 

n, exqi itely graceful and moral. Satan is 

u away to Gabriel, the chief of the 

XfL ai who kept watch in Paradise. His 

lui b iour on this occasion is so remark- 

! a I ty, t the most ordinary reader cannot 

out take notice oi it. Gabriel's discovering his ap. 

proach at a distance is drawn with great strength 

L liveliness of imagination : 

^ Q friends, I hear the tread of nimble feet 
Hasting this way, and now by glimpse discern 
Ithuriel and Zephon through the shade, 
And with them comes a third of regal port, 
But faded splendor wan ; who by his (;ait 
And fierce demeanour seems the prince of Hell? 
Kot likely to part hence without contest ; 
Stand firm, for in his look defiance lowVs.' 

The conference between Gabriel and Satan 
abounds with sentiments proper for the occasion^ 
and suitable to the persons of the two speakers. 
Satan clothing himself with terror when he prepare:* 
for the combat is truly sublime," and at least equal to 
Homer's description of Discord, celebrated by Lon- 
ginus, or to that of Fame in Virgil, who are both 
represented with their feet standing upon the earth, 
and their heads reaching above the clouds : 

* AVhile thus he spake, th' angelic squaclron bright 
Xurn*d fiery red, sharp ^ling in mooned horns 
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ClustVing, but not beneath his shonlden broad. 

She, as a veil, down to her «-lender waist 

Her unadorned golden tressct; wom 

Dis^shevel'd, but in wanton ringlets wav*d. , 

So passed they naked on, nor shunn*d the sight 

Of God or angel, for they thought no ill : 

So hand in hand they passed, the loveliest pair 

That ever since in love's embraces met.* 

There is a iinc spirit of poetry in the lines whidi 
follow, whcreia they arc described as sitting on ^ >- 
bed of flowers by the side of a fountain, amidst • - 
mixed assembly of animals. 

The speeches of these^two first lovers floMr equally 
from passion and sincerity. The professions they 
make to one anothcf^iire full of warmth; but at tiM 
same time founded Vm truth. In a word they are, 
the gallantries of Paradise: 



•When Adam first of men- 



'* Sole partner and sole part of all these joys. 

Dearer thyself than all ; 

But let us ever praise him and extol 

His bounty, following our delightful task. 

To prune these growing plants, and tend these flow'rs ; 

Which were it toilsome, yet with thee were sweet," 

To whom thus Eve reply'd. ** O thou, for whom, 

And from whom 1 was form'd, flesh of thy flesh. 

And without whom am to no end, my guide 

And head, what thou hast said is just and right. • 

For we to him indeed all praises owe 

And daily thanks; I chiefly, who enjoy 

So far the happier lot, enjoying thee 

Pre-eminent by so much odds, while thou 

Like consort to thyself canst no where find,** &C4- 

The remaining part of Eve's speech, in whick 
she gives an account of herself upon her first cre« 
ation, and the manner in which she was brought to 
Adam, is, I think, as beautiful a passage as any in 
Milton, or perhaps in any other post whatsoeTer* 
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ie passages arc all worked off with so much art, 
they arc capable of pleasing the most delicate 
eXy without offending the most scTcre. 

' That day I oft remember^ when from sleep,* &c. 

.. poet of less judgment and inyention than this 
t author, would hare found it very difficult to 
^ filled these tender parts of the poem with sen. 
nts proper for a state of innocence; to have 
ribcd the warmth of love, and the professions 
t, without artifice or hyperbole; to ha?e made 
man speak the most endearing things without 
ending from his natural dignity, and the wo. 
i reeeiving them without departing from the 
lesty of her character ; in a word, to adjust the 
regatives of wisdom and beauty, and make each 
ear to the other in its proper force and lo?eli. 
}. This mutual subordination of the two scjlcs 
wonderfully kept up in the whole poem, as par. 
ilarly in the speech of I^e I have before men- 
led, and upon the conclusion of it in the follow* 
lines : 

< So spake our general mother, and with eycf 
Of conjugal attraction unrcprov'd, 
And meek surrender, half-embracing lean'd 
On our first father; half her swelling breast 
Naked met hi? under the flowing gold 
Of her loose tresses hid ; he in delight 
Both of her beauty and submissive c harms 
Smil'd with superior love. * 

The poet adds, that the devil tiirn'd away with 
y at the sight of so much 'happiness. 
W^e have another view of our first parents in 
ir cvemng discourses, which Js full of pleasing 
iges and sentiments suitable to their condition 
1 diaracters. The speech of Eve in particular, 

e 2 
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is dressed up ia such a soft and natural turn of 
words and sentiments, as cannot be sufficiently ad^' ' 
mired. 

I shall close my reflections upon this book wifli 
obserying the masterly transition which the poet ^ 
makes to their evening worship in the following 
lines: 

^ Thus at their shady lodge arrivM, both stood, s 

Both tttrn'd, and under open sky ador*d ^ 

The God that made both sky, air, earth, and heaVn^ 
Which they beheld, the moon's resplendent globe. 
And starry pole : << Thou also macTst the night. 
Maker omnipotent, and thou the day,** &c. 

Most of the modem heroic poets hare imitated - 
the ancients, in beginning a speech without premis- 
ing that the person said thus or thus ; but as it is 
easy to imitate the ancients in the omission of two 
or three words, it requires judgment to do it in 
such a manner as they shall not be missed, and that . 
the speech may begin naturally without them. There 
is a fine instance of this kind out of Homer, in the 
twenty.third chapter of Longlnus. h» 
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'Ad bumum mttrore gravi dcduclt it angiu 

HOIL Ars Poet. y. 1 10. 

V- Grief wrings her soul, and bends it down to earth* 

FRANCIS. 

It is often said, after a man has heard a story 
with extraordinary circumstances, Mt is a very 
good one, if it be true :' but as for the following re. 



iilAMUkegbd wore I mm H wen Qdit. 
;Mdrwi|k.Jiidi timpUc^y, md there «re to 
iw/Mem^onctm of distvcss in it, that I fiHHr tt 
t'ttmwmk from tiie heart. 



< SefMs ywft ^ it hmppefcMd tint I lifdl 
» Mune house with a joimgiientleiiiaii of merit,, 
whose good qnaliiies I' was so modi taken, at 
ike it my endeavoiir to show aa many as* I was 
ht-myidt. Familiar conferse UnproTod' ge» 
. olfilUies iota an onfdgned piMion on both 
. He watched an opportanity to declare him« 
l» me ; and I, who conld not expect a man of 
laat fv-estate as his, reouiTed his addresses in 
imitj as gate him no reason to beHere I was 
saaed with them, ihongh I did nodiing to make 
HmhV me more easy, than was deomt. His 
r waa a rery hard worldly man, and proud; 
!mt tberQ waa no reason to belienre he wdukl 
f be brought to think there was any tiling in 
wbman^s person, or character, thatconld Inu 
$ the dtsadyantage of an unequal'fortnne* In 
mean time the son continved his application ta 
and omitted no occasion of demonstrating the 
; ^^terested pasdion imaginable to me; and 
lain ^rect terms offered to marry me priratdy, 
keep it so till he should be so happy as to gain 
sther's approbation, or become possessed of his 
«• I passionately loyed him, and you will be« 
1 1 did not deny such a one what was my in< 
It also to grant. However, I was not so young 
ot to take llie precaution of carrying with ine 
ihful s^krant, who had been also my mother's 
I, to be present at the ceremony. When that 
OTCr, I demanded a certificate to be signed by the 
ster, my husband, and the seryant I Just n(^ 
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spoke of. After our nuptials, we cbnrersed to^' 
ther Tcry familiarly in the same house; but tfa£ 
restraints we were generally under, and the inter* 
views we had being stolen and interrupted, mads 
our behaTiour to each other have rather the im- 
patient fondness which is visible in lovers, tiuui 
the r^ular and gratified affection which is to be 
observed in man and wife. This observation i 
the father very anxious for his son, and pi n 
to a match he had in his eye for him. To r m 
my husband from this importunity, and conceal 
secret of our marriage, which I had reason to know 
would not be long in my power in town, it wil 
resolved that I should retire into a remote place in 
the country, and converse under fdgned names by 
letter. We long continued this way of comn e; 
and I with my needle, a few books, and r 
over and over my husband's letters, passed my i 
in a resigned expectation of better days. Be pi 
to take notice, that within four months after i leu 
my husband I was delivered of a daughter, who 
died within a few hours after her birth. This ac- 
cident, and the retired manner of life I led, gave 
criminal hopes to a neighbouring brute of a conn- 
try gentleman, whose folly was the source of all 
my affliction. This rustic is one of those rich 
clowns who supply the want of all manner of 
breeding by the neglect of it, and with noisy mirth, 
half understanding, and ample fortune, force them- 
selves upon persons and things, without any sense 
of time or place. The poor ignorant people where 
I lay concealed, and now passed for a widow, 
wondered I could be so shy and strange, as thejr 
called it, to the squire; and were bribed by him 
to admit him whenever he thought fit: I happened 
to be sitting in a little parlour which belonged to 
my own part of the house, and musing over one of 
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fondfl^of 117 litttlMiid'f lettert, la which I aL 
n. kf^ ttie CBrt^ate of my nuuTiafe, when 
uvde fellow cane iD, aud, with the nauaooos 
■pnlj of sach utdmd brutes, soatchod the pa* 
9 mttt of my hand.' I was unmediately under to- 
■t a conoero, thai Ithrew nyiolf at his feet, 
I ,bq|9Bd of liiiii to retura them/ lie, With Ao 
IIP odiooi pfetenee to freedom and giii^y tworo: 
^W^kM nad them. I giiew more importuaal^' 
f^wwo ouk^usy till at last, with an indif^iiatioB 
flmg ttom.M, yasMon I theu first discovered in 
m he tihraw^-tho papers into the fire, swearing 
^since he ifras^not lo read them, the man who 
■Llham should never be so happy as to hare me 
jp^thea over again. It is io^S^cant to tell 
m my Mm and reproaches made the bc^teront 
K Jeave tiie room ashamed and out of connfte. 
B|ee, when I had leisure, to rumioata on this acd- 
nt with more than ordiaary yorrow. However, 
A whs then my eonfidimce in my husband, that 
l^t to him the misfortune, and desired another 
^er of the same kind. He deferred writing two 
r dpee posti, and at last sinswefed lAe* In ' general, 
kaft he could not then send me what I asked for ; 
It when he could find a proper conveyance, I 
Nwld be sure to have it. From this time his let. 
m were ftiore cold every day than other, and, as 
(grew indifferent, I grew jealous. This has at 
st bh>nght me to town, where I find both the witl 
(d^is of my marriage dead, and that my husband, 
Her three month's cohabitation, has buried a young 
Hf Ivhom he married 19 obedience to his father, 
a a word he shuns and disowns me. Should'! 
M|m if} the house and confront him, the father 
rould join in supporting him as^ainst me, though 
e believed my story : should I talk it to the world, 
rhat reparatiou can i expect for an injury I can. 
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not make out i I believe he means ix> bring met' i 
through necessity, to resign my pretensions to 1 
for some provision for my life : but I will die fir 
Pray bid him remember what^be said, and ho'vr no 
was charmed when he laughed at the heedlc 
covery I often made of myself; let him remem i 
how awkward I was in my dissembled indiffei i 

towards him before company : ask him, how I, i i 
eould neyer conceal my loTe for him, at his own i 
request can part with him for erer? Oh, Mr; :i 
Spectator, sensible spirits know no indifferenoe i 
in marriage : what then do yon think is my pierib 

ing affliction ? 1 leave yon to represent inf ^ 

distress your own way, in which I desire you to JBSi = 
speedy, if you have compassion for innocence ei* 
posed to infamy. 

T* OCTATIA,' 
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VIH«. . 
Sometimes a man, sometimes a woman *• 

*Fhe journal with which I presented my readet 
on Tuesday last has brought me in several let* 
ters, with accounts of many private lives cast into 
that form. I have the ^ Rake's Journal,' the ^ Soft 

* This motto, not to be found in Virgil, was probably ^uottl 
from memory, instead of the following lines : 

'^Mt ju^tnis quondam^ nunc :temina, 

■' " VIHG. ^n. Ti, 4^ 

A man before, now to a woman chang'd. 
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!«' 7 torenaster't JoamaT,* and, among 

4 vmy carious pieee, entitled, * The 

M ft nook.' Bj tiieae instances, I And 

ooa of fliy last Tuesday's paper lias 

by many of m j readers. . I did not 

•9 cli to. expose yioe as idleness, and 

U tnose' persons who passed away thdr time 

trifles .and impertinence, tlum in crimes 

noralities* Ofiences of this latter kind are 

be dallied with, or treated in so ludicrooi % 

In short, my journal only holds np foUr 

ht, and shows the disagreeableness of suck 

as are indiiferent in themselves, and blame- 

' as they proceed from creatiues endowed 

n. 

loiUbwing cdrrespondent^ who calls herself 

da» is such a journalist as I require. She seems 

' letter to be placed in a modish state of in. 

rence betw^n vice and virtue, and to be si|S* 

3 of either, were there proper pains taken 

ler. Had her journal been filled widi gallan- 

a^ or such occurrences as had sho«n\ her wholly 

t of her natural innocenoei, nolWlthstanding 

jc have been move pleasing to the generality 

ers, I should not b&ve published it; but as it 

»niy the picture of a life filled With a fashionable 

of gaiety and laziness, 1 shall set down five 

F9 of it, as I haye recdved it from tiie hand of 

' ftir correspondent. 

^ BEAR MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ You haviiig set your readers an exercise 

dne of your last week's papers, I have performed 

according to your orders, and herewith send 

rou enclosed. You must know, Mr. Spectatoii, 

I am a maiden lady of a good fortune, who have 

I several matches otfcrcd me for these tea years 
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last past, and have at present warm appHcai 
made to me by ^ A Very Pretty Fellow/ As 1 
at my own disposal, I come up to town ereiy wine 
and pass my time in it after the manner yon f 
find in the following journal, which I b^an to wi 
the yery day after your Spectator upon that ; 
ject.' 

Tuesday night. Could not go to sleep till ( 
in the morning for thinking of my journal. 

Wednesday. From eight till ten. Drank t 
dishes of chocolate in bed, and fell asleep al 
them. 

From ten to eleren. Eat a slice of bread 
butter, drank a dish of bohca, and read the Sf 

TATOR. 

From elcTen to one. At my toilette ; triec 
new hood. Gave orders for Veny to be com 
and washed. Mem. I Jook best in blue. 

Flrom one till half an hour after two. Drove 
the Change. Cheapened a couple of fans. 

Till four. At dinner. Mem. Mr. Froth pj 
by in his neW liveries. 

From four to six. Dressed; paid a visit to 
lady Blithe and her sister, having before heard 1 
were gone out of town that day. 

From six to eleven. At basset. Mem. N* 
s/ct again upon the ace of diamonds. 

Thursday. Prom eleven at night to cigh 
the morning. Dreamed that I punted * to 
Froth. 

From eight to ten. Chocolate. Read two 
in Aurengzebe a- bed. 

From ten to eleven. Tea-table. Sent to boi 
lady Faddie's Cupid for Veny. Read the play-1 

* JL term in the gamie 9i bttwiu 
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b % from Mr. Froth. Hem. Locked 

> 7 1 Ikix. 

K . Foaiange, tiie tire^womaii, 

d my y Blithe's wash. l3roke t, 

le rcoise-shdl comb. Sent Fraii)c 

J w now mj y Hectic rested after her mon- 

'8 J I out ac window. Looked pale. Fon« 

i ceus me .my glass is ^aot trae. Dressed bf 

• 

i three to four. Dinner cold before I int 

om fonr to de?en. Saw company. Mr. Froth's 

of Milton. His account of th6 Mohocks* 

cy .of ^ pin-coshion. Picture in the lid of 

'^box« . Old lady Faddle promises me her 

. to cut my hair. Lost fi?e guineas at crimp. 

xw e o'clock at night Went to bed. 

Fkidat. Eight in the morning. A-bed. Beid 

m all Mr. Froth's letters. Cupid and Yeny. 

%ssa o'clock. Stayed within all day, not at home. 

From ten to t\felte. In eonference with my 

uuipaker. Sprtod a suit of ribbMids, Broke 

china cup. , \ - 

twelve to o^Bb Shut myself up in my 
pi«ctised lady Betty Modley's skutUe \ 
i ID dw afternoon. Called for my flowered 
J luef. Worked half a Tiolet leaf in it. Eyca 
. head out of order. I'hrew by my work^ 
r orer the remaining part of Auri^gcebe. 
•pm three to four. I]^ed. 
j< rom four to twelve. Changed my mind, dresM, 
weat abroad^ and played at crimp till midnight. 
Pound Mrs. Spitdy at home. Conversation: Mrs. 
BiUH^nt's necklace false stones. Old lady Love-day 
JBOftt^ %9 be married to a young fellow that 1$ not worti» 

"^ A |»ace of affected precipitation. 
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a groat. JVIiss Prue gone into the country. Toa 
TownlDy has red hair. Mem. Mrs. Spitely "wUk 
l)ercd in my ear, that she had something to tell me 
about Mr. Froth ; I am sure it is not true. 

Between twelve and one. Dreamed that Mr. 
Froth Jay at my feet, and called me Indamora. 

Satcrdat. Rose at eight o'clock in the mortu 
ing. Sat down to my toilette. 

From eight to nine. Shifted a patch for half n 
hour before I could determine it. Fixed It abovD 
my left eye-brow. 

From nine to twelrc. Drank my tea, and 
dressed. 

From twelve to two. At chapel. A great ded 
of good company. Mem. The third air in the new 
opera. Lady Blithe dressed frightfully. 

From three to four. Dined. Miss Kitty callQl 
upon me to go to the opera before I was risen from 
table. 

From dinner to six. Drank tea. Turned off a 
footman for being rude to Veny. 

Six o'clock. Went to the opera. I did not see 
Mr. Froth till the beginning of the second act 
Mr. Froth talked to a gentleman in a black wig ; 
bowed to a lady in the front box. Mr. Froth and 
his friend clapped Nicolini in the third act. Mr. 
Froth cried but ' Ancora.' Mr. Froth led me te 
my chair. I think he squeezed my hand. 

Eleven at night. Went to bed. Melanchply 
dreams. Methought Nicolini said he wae Mr. 
Froth. 

Sunday. Indisposed. 

Monday. Eight o'clock. Waked by Mi 
Kitty. Aurengzebe lay upon the chair by mc. 
Kitty repeated without book the eight best liutf 



tk tiM play, ^eat in oar mobs* to the dumb 

iM^ itetraXhgib tppolKktment. Told metluiemjf 

llifer*s name bc^iKft wM a 6; Mem. Tlie'con. 

jwarf waft within a IMtff of Mr. Froth'^s ornie, &c. 

' * Upon looking imck into this my joarnal, I find 

[ am at a foat to know whether i pass mj time 

1 or. ill; and IndMd ne/o^' Atovght of eonsider. 

w I did it before I parnsed your Specalatioa 

« t snbject. I scarce find a single action in 

ft iiTe days that I can thoroughly approve of^ 

^1 the WdilUng upoQ the TloMJteaf^ whidi 

r tved to finish the first day I am at leisure. 

Mior xar. Froth aadVemfy, i did not. think they 

ip sa of my time and thoughts as. I fii^ 

jounud. The latter of them I will 

B i t yoQ i| upon it; and if Mr*. Froth 

I a coiiclusion Tery sudden* 

71 1 lOi. i^c uie run away in a dream. 

Your hftaible sertant^ 

CLAllIKDA.' 

.1 one 6T flie tnorals of my first paper. 

c^nnnn CUirmda in het good inclinsrtioaB, I 

m ei Aer consider what a pretty %ure she 

i J jce sun'ong posterity,, wefe the histoiy of 

>(Me life published like these five days of it. 

conclude my paper with: Wlk epitaph written 

anpertain author on Sir Phflip Sidney's sister^ 

^ maj w&o seemis to have been Of a temper Tery 

much different from that of Clarincfo.. The last thought 

tf it is so very noble, that I dare say my reader will 

pardon me the quotation, ^^^^ 

* A huddled economy of drcbs to called, 
f Duncan Canipbel* 
•TOL, Xlf H 
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ON TUB COUNTESS DOWAGER OF PEMBBPtKE* 

' Underneath this marble hearst 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother : 
Death, ere thou hast kiird another. 
Fair and leam*d, and good ag-she, 
1'ime shaU throw a dart at thee.' 

JLi* 
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4i curvet in terris anima, tt cgUitium inaneif' 

FEHS. Sat: ii. CU 

O souls, in whom no heavenly fire is fbundi 

Flat minds, and ever grovelling on the ground * I 

DRYDEN, 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ The materials you hare collected to- 
gether towards a general history of clubs, make so 
bright a part of your Speculations, that I tkinl; 
it is but a justice we all owe the learned world, to 
furnish you with such assistance as may promoti 
that useful work. For this reason I could not for« 
bear communicating to you some imperfect infor. 
niations of a set of men (if you will allow them a 
place in that species of being) who hare lately 
erected themselves into a nocturnal fraternity, undef 
the title of the JNIohock-club, a name borrowed i( 
Kc'cms from a sort of cannibals in India, who subs 

* The motto prefixed to this paper in its original form in filki 
Mi taken from Juvenal. 

Savis inter te tonvenit ursisi 
£vco bears with bears agrcci 
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lundering and derouring all the aationt about 

The president is styled ^ Emperor of the 

;' and his arms are a Turkish crescent^ 

It Ids imperial majesty bears at present in a 

extraordinary manner engraven upon his fore- 

Agreeable to their name, the avowed design 

leir Institution is mischief; and upon thb foun* 

all thdr rules and orders are framed. An outr 

lus ambition of doing all possible hurt to their 

w creatures, is the great cement of their assem* 

and the only qualification required in the mem* 

In order to exert this principle in iti full 

th and perfection, they take care to drink 

f es to a pitdiy that is, beyond the possibility 

iding to any motions of reason or humanity ; 

1 :e a general sally, and attack all that are so 

rninate as to walk the streets through which 

patrolc. Some are knocked down, others 

led, others ent and carbonadoed. To put the 

h to a total rout, and mortify some of those in. 

e miHtia, is reckoned a coupj(t iclat. The 

liar talents by which these misanthropes are 

uished from one^ another, consist in the va^ 

I kinds of barbarities w(iich they execute upon 

prisoners. Some are celebrated for a happy 

itv in tipping the lion upon them ; which is 

d by squeezing the nose flat to the face, 

out the eyes with their fingers. Others are 

a Utc dancing-masters, and teach their scholarf 

capers ; by running swords through their legs ; 

w invention, whether originally French I can. 

tell. A third sort are the tumblers, whose oiHce 

) set women on their heads, and commit cer^ 

indecencies, or rather barbarities, oa the limbs 

I the^ expose. But these I forbear to mention, 

luse they cannot but be very shocking to the 

er as well as the Spectator. ]q this manner 

h2 
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thej carry on a war against manl^iad ; and by ib$ 
standing maxims of thpir policy, are to enter into 9f 
alliances but one, and that is o^eiisive and defeiuiip 
with all bawdy-houses in general, of which they hnip 
declared themselyes protectors and guarantees. 

^ I must own, sir, these are only broken^ incohar 
rent memoirs of this wonderful society ; but th^ 
SQre the best I have been yet able to procure : fori 
being but of late established, it is not ripe for a jo4 
history; and, to be serious, the chief design of ^ 
trouble is to hinder it from cycr being so. You h^vf 
been pleased, out of a concern for the good of your 
countrymen, to act, under the character of Spectatofi 
not only the part of a looker-on, but an overseer of 
their actions ; and wheneyer such enormities as tluf 
infest the town, we immediately fly to you for lep 
dress. I have reason to believe, that some thoughts 
less youngsters, out of a false notion of bravery, aB4 
an immoderate fondness to be distinguished for feU 
lows of fire, are insensibly hurried into this senselflsiy 
scandalous project. Such will probably stand coN 
rected by your reproofs, especially if you infit^rw 
them, that it is not courage for half a score fcllpwfl| 
mad with wine and lust, to set upon two or three so? 
berer than themselves { and that the manners of Ipv 
dian savages are not becoming accomplishmenta |0 
an English fine gentleman. Such of them ^ l^if^ 
been bullies and scowerers of a long standing^ ||||4 
are grown veterans in this kind of service, SLfe^ | 
fear, too hardened to receive any impressions fxQBI 
your admonitious. But I beg yoji would refu>Vn 
mend to their perusal your ninth Specul^tioi). T^y 
may there be taught to take \rarnii^ fropi the ciu^ 
of Duellists; and be put iu mind, t}iat the coD)inoi| 
fate of those men of honour was, to be hangc4» 

I am, sin, 
March the loth, Your most humble servant, . 

IJll'lZ, FHILANTUROPOS/ 
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The following letter is of a quite contrary nature; 

I add it here, that the reader may obserTe, at the 

Tiew^ how amiable ignorance may be, when 

)wii in its simplicities ; and how detestable in 

n B. It is written by an honest countryman 

J n ess, and eame to the hands of a lady of 

Ni sei wrapped about a thread-papcr, who ha« 

g kept it by her as an image of artless lo?c« 

'o her I vety muck respect^ Mrs, Margaret Clark* 

^ L0VE1.Y, and oh that I could write loTing 

. Margaret Clark, I pray you let affection excuso 

mption. Having been so happy as to enjoy 

s ht of your sweet countenance and comely 

dy, sometimes when I had occaision to buy treaclq 

liquorish powder at the apothecary's shop, I am 

enamoured with you, that 1 can no more keep 

Me my flaming desires to become your servant *. 

nd I am the more bold now to write to your swed 

If, because I am now my own man, and may mafci 

o I please; for my father Is taken away, an 1 

iw I am come to my living, which is ten yard land* 



* This letter was really conTeyedy in the manaer hore men'* 

1, to,a Mrs. Cole, the wife of a churlish attorney in or near 

M Juunpton, who would not suffer her to correspond with any 

tdv. It was written by a substantial freeholder in Northamp- 

iire« whose name was Gabriel Bullock, and given to Steele 

r mIs friend the ingenious antiquary Mr. Browne Willis. Mrs. 

tatrell, niece to Mrs. Cole, fortunately remembered what was 

ra off from the letter by a ehild at play, so that it is given here 

c 00 good authority. P. 

good matches ampngst my neighbours. My mothec« 

Kace be with her soul! the good old gentlewoman, has left me 
;ood store of household linen of her own spinning, a chest full, 
f you and I lay our means together, it shall go hard but I will 
^te the way to do well. Your loving servant till deaths Miste 
Cibriel Buliocki now my father is dead.* 

Il3 
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and a house; and there is neyer a yard lapd^ in qni 
field, but it is as well worth teQ pounds s^ ] bm\ 
thief is worth a halter, and all my tjroth^s 411Q 
are provided for : besides, I haye good hauBf(B< 
stuff, though I say it, both brass and pewter, j|] 
and woollens ; and though my hoijise be thi^tcOfoi 
yet, if you and I match, it sfiall go h%rd but I w'i 
have one half of it slated. If you thinly, well of i 
inotion, I will wait upon you as soon as my nei 
clothes are made, and hay-haryest is in. I cov^i 
though I say it, have good* •••••' The rest is tor 
off ; and posterity must be content^ to kaow, 
Mrs. Margaret Clark was very pretty ; but *'€ 
in the dark as to the name of her lover. 1 « 



mm 
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I ^Uid /rostra simulacra fi^acia iaptAif 
^md fetisy est nusquam : quod amas avertere^ ferdtf, 
Jtta repercusia^ quam cernis, tmaginU umbra est* 
Nil babet ista iui : tectfm vettitqutf manetqut; 
Tecum dtscediti si tu diuedere fosus. 

. OVID. Metam. iii. 4at. 

[From the fable of Narcissus.] 

What could, fond youth, this helpless passioi) move f 

What kindled in thee this unpitied love ? 

Thy own warm blush within the water glows ; 

With thee the colour*d shadow comes and goes ; 

Its empty being on thvself relies ; 

Step thou aside, and the frail charmer dies. 

ADDISON. 

Will Honeycomb diverted us last night with 
account of a young fellow's first discoyering 

* A yard land [virgata Urra] in some counties containf 
acres, in some 24, and in others 30 acres of laad^— Zci 7'a 
it la Ley, £d. 1 667V 







tmmkkkhmdmik.' Tto yivivi Ih^t? wm ODe» 
iiieaBMf wholud long MDfe(KHMeived«ifi|vo«fftW« 
.«liJkMlL«( Mn M«lw«8a«miahQiietitliiA)K».wMld 
i|liciti»ft Off «Mitr niO:* liU advai^ Atiktwan; 
lV»iMr Wfcligiiritt fctr in eam^ptmy «( het two ^ifh^ 
%%:l|if^ «lMlMnM|lMn' kftppettiag tQ t«m q|WA !#«•» 

oilig kdks wUf hy vaf «l r nilhry ^ 
_El«ife«aluiai wkop) tttbtteiiiatt 

Hiem, with a more than ordinary serio nn m^ 
WmU^ imrlha&bfctt km^ eajpflsito •»« whosa 
Wm Im ihMgM UbmbII ohlisnd in boii<Mif ia.coii* 
full ib«| Ititti ke eaiiUl ahav har piehm in tha liA 
of lUa snuff.box. Tho yann^ hid jT^ wkdfeoiid:linr<« 
idf most sensibly touched by this confession, took 
die first opportunity that offered of snatching his box 
,gil •£ kia hand.' He aaaqed dcsiroBft of recoyerinji 
i k^ {lul fipding bar «asoh«d to kwk into A» lU 
ImgedLbci!^ that) if she Aould happen to know th4 
pinop, she wcmid ftot reveal her nane.. UpoR oari« 
^mg yt to the windaw, she waa very ageeeiShly a«r¥ 
WM to find these waa nothmg within the Ud but a 
(Mb looking gliiss; on which, after she bad viewed 
im- ewe face with more pleasoie than shehadevetf 
dgae hefere, she returned Hbe box witii a smilei 
Milag him ahe could not but admire his choice. 

WiB, fancying tiiat this story took^ imntediaWy 
fAieto a dissertation on the uM^blpeaa ^f looking* 
ftmes; aad^ inlying himaelf tome, asked if there 
were any iooking-glawea in Ae times, of the Greeks 
lild.£omans; for that he had often observed, m die 
translations of poems o«t of those l^nguages^ that 
people generally talked of seeing thcmselyes in wells, 
fotiatains, lakes, and rivers. Nay, says he, I re^ 
member Mr.'Dryden, in his Oyid, tells us of a swings 
iaglbllow, called Polypheme, that made useof thiK 
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sea for his looking-glass, and could never dress him*^ 
self to advantage bat in a calm. 

My friend Will, to show ns the whole compass of 
his learning upon this subject, further informed as, 
that there were still several nations in the world so 
very barbarous as not to have any looking-glasses 
among them ; and that he had lately read a voyage 
to the South Sea> in which it is said that the ladfes 
of Chili always dressed their heads over a bason of 
water. 

I am the more particular in my account of Will's 
last night's lecture on these natural mirrors, as it 
seems to bear some relation to the following letter, 
which I received the day before. 

' I HAVE read your'last Saturday's obser« 
vations on the fourth book of Milton with great 
satisfaction, and am particularly pleased with the 
hidden moral which you have taken notice of in se- 
veral parts of the poem. The design of this letter it 
to desire your thoughts^ whether there may not also 
be some moral couched under that place in the same 
book, where the poet lets us know, that the first wo* 
man immediately after her creation ran to a looking* 
glass, and became so enamoured of her own face, 
that she had never removed to view any of the other 
works of nature, had she not been led off to a man? 
if you think fit to set down the whole passage from 
Milton, your readers will be able to judge for them- 
selves, and the quotation will not a little contributd 
to the fiiling-up of your paper. 

Your humble servant, 

B»T.» 

The last consideration urged by my querist is am 
9tf ong, that I cannot forbear closing witli it, Tb^ 
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I to i# p«rt <^ Ete'f ipAedi to 
leWlkhpviosibesuitiltil paiMj;e»iA the 



oft remember, when from sleep 

if mi baud myicif re|ws*d 

le of now*n, much woiuihruis^ where 
yf^SaPrhcBc^h^faerhraughty andlton^ 
hr Bwn dicnce a mnrmuiDg sotmd 
u*d from a cave, and spread 
plain, and stood unmoT*d 
zpanse of heaven : I thither wept 
nenc'd thought, and laid me dowQ 
1 bud:, to look mto the clear 
9 that to me seem*d another tkji 
iwn to look, just opposite 
lip the watery gleam appeared, ' 
Dok on me ; 1 started paclp, 
1^ ; bat pleas*d I soon retnm'd, 
■npid M Mon with answering loolcs 
f and lore t there I had 4x*d 
1 now^ >md pin*d with vain dMire> 
Nce thus warn 'd me: " What thou feest» 
Jiou seest, fair creature, is thyself^ 
and goes: bat foHow me, 
Jiee where no shadow stays 
musx thy 9oft embraces; he 
; thou art, him thou shalt enjc^ 
hinc : to him shalt bear 
ike tnyself, and thence be called 
uman race '* What could 1 do^ 
traight, invisibly thiis kd i 
thee, fair indeed and tall, 
tain; yet, methought, less fair, 
I 9^tf less amiably mild, 
looth watery image : back I ti|m'd ; 
ing crv'dst aloud, < Return, fair $ve ! 
thou f Whom thou fly'st, of him thou art| 
I bone ; to give thee b«ng^,' 1 lent 
de to thee, nearest my heart, 
i^, to have thee by my side, 
n individual solace dear : 
oul, I seek thee, and thee claim 
If ('.-With that thy gentle hand 
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SeizM mine; I yielded, and from that time sec 
How beauty is ezceU'd by manly grace 
And wisdom, which alone is truly fair.'J 
So spake our general mother 
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IneUuam Daaoem turrit ahenea^ 

Jisiustieque foreSf et vigUum eanum 

brutes exubia mumUrant sath 

Nocturnis ab adulter is s 

Si nom 

HOR. Lib.Ui. Od.XTi.lb 

Of watchful dogs an odious ward 
Right well one napless virgin guards 
When in a tower of brass immur'dy 
By mighty bars of steel secur*d. 
Although by mortal rake-bells lewd 
With ail their midnight arts pursueds 
Had not— — 

FRANCIS, ToL U. p. TT. 

ADAPTED. 
Be to her faults a little blind, 
Be to her virtues very kind. 

And clap your padlock on her mind. 

PADLOCK. 



C 



MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ Your correspondent's letter relating 
fortune-hunters, and your subsequent discourse up 
it, have given me encouragement to send you i^ 8t 
of my case, by which you will see, that the ma 
complained of is a conmion grievance both to « 
and country. 

^ I am a conntry.gcntleman of between five \ 
six thousand a year. It is my misfortune tp e 
Terj fine park and an only daughter; upon n 
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I hftfe 1 80 plagued with deer-stealen 

that four yean past I We^caroe 

J I rest. I loo1( upon mysdf to be 

i n war; ; 1 am forced to kea^ as constant 

mj' seat, as a gorernor would do that 

a town on the frontier of an enemy's 

ry. i hare indeed pret^ well secured my 

iy having for this purpose provided raysdf of 

keepers, who are l^t-lianded, and liandle a 

rter^^taff beyond any other fdiows inthecoun* 

And for ^ ird of my house, besides a 

of 13 rons and an old nniden rda* 

wh( 1 Keep on constant duty, I hate blun. 

always diarged, and foz.§^ {thmted in 

5 s about my garden, of which I hare 

frequent notice in the ndghbourhood ; yet 

I that in spite of all my care, I shall erery 

' i then haye a saucy rascal ride by, recon* 

mg (as I think you call it) under my windows, 

4iruce1y dressed as if he were going to a ball. 

rare of this way of attacking a mistress on 

cJl, having heard that it is a qommon prac. 

m Spain; and have therefore taken care to 

nve my daughter from the road-side of the 

» and to lodge her next tiie garden. But to 

•rt my story. What can a man do after all? 

it not stand for member of parliament last 

, for fear of some ill consequence from 

I ; off my post. What I wouid therefore 

oi you is, to promote a project I have set on 

1 upon which I have written to some of my 

1 that is, that care may be taken to se- 

sour ghters by law, as well as our deer; and 

honest gentleman, of a public spirit, 

▼e for leave to bring in a bill for the 

pr( ing of the female game. 

lam, SIR, 

Your humble servant.* 
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* Mde-£ttd-bfe<fi» March 6» ijiUii 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ Here is a yodng man wftlk» bjr amrdt 
erery day sbout the dttsk of the e? eaing. lie K 
up at my window, as if to see me; and if I jm 
towards it to peep at him, h^ turns acfother iff 
and looks frightened at finding what he^was lot 
for. The aiif is very coM; and pray let him kno 
that, if he knocks at the door^ he wili be earri 
the parlour ,fire^ And I will come down sdoit a 
and give him ast opportunity to break his milid. 

I am, siR^ 

Your most humble strxwBk^ 

MART COMMIT. 

^ If I observe he cannot speak, I'll giye h 
to recover himself, and ask him how he do 

^ DEAR SIR, 

' I BEO you to print this without d 
and by the first opportunity give us the iiatn 
causes of longing in women ; or put me out of f 
that my wife will, one time or other be delivered 
something as monstrous as any thing that has ; 
appeared to the world ; for they say the child is 
bear a resemblance of what was desired by 
mother. I have been married upwards of six yi 
have had four children, and my wife is now 
with the fifth. The expenses she has put me to, 
procuring what she has longed for during her j 
nancy with them, would not only have handsoi 
defrayed the charges of the month, but of xi 
education too ; her fancy being so exorbitant for 
first year or two, as not to confine itself to ^c us 
objects of eatables and drinkables, but running < 
after equipages and furaitare, and the like extra 
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«Bt. To Uiwibkiyo* m!tf with a few of ^kem ; 
m Ae wf9 itilii ciild d Toa, «iy ddeet wotty 
.4mm ftoBie mn iftj jmt fakiti^, ami toM me 
Imi bato nritiBf a rtlalioa, wWie i uibaad kril 
If. hat a jwcaiyt a£ a dMuriot aad a tlatolf pair 
haiaai ; and Aaift Ae was potitivia fha ceaki not 
VNmb a laaek kagn^^ vnleM tlw took tha afar in tt^ 
a«f ia It af kMT owm witUa tiiaC liaie. TMi^ 
IW Aa* kM. aa heir) i scMHIy comfiiM wRk 
l» tba faraiinfa af her tat room aiast be. fat. 
UWfhaagBdyordwsbaaMfiiafk Aa dUffi -wiA 
M of Ae frigMM fis^m tp Iha ^M^faAkmdi 
•liqi. Wd!^ Ar.upbolitaar ita oriM, aai bef 
m laMd Aat bout. Wkw Aa went wHb 
Sjr Aa baA find bar nioid upoa' a new sat of 
l^aodaf nadiAliiaaiwoaliiaTefimfebed an 
bia shop : Aesf abo I Aast MIy gmiildl^ for 
r of being father to as Indian paged. Hitherto 
oand her demands raee npa» gfary concession ; 
i had Ae gaaa on, I bad beei» ruined : bat hj 
id lartane, with her third, which was Peggy, the 
1^ of her imagination came down to the corner 
m tttAom pdstji, and broagbt her oace eves npon 
(MaaBstD laaw iM Ae aaia of a pigfVom Ae sjdt 
A gratifications of her palate were easily pre* 
red to those of her ranity : and sometimes a par. 
kpe, or a quail, or a wheat-ear, or Ae pestle of a 
tf were cheerfully purchased ; nay, I could be 
itented though I were to feed her with green 
a in April, or cherries in May. But with the 
le she now goes, she is turned girl again, and 
lea to eating of chalk, pretending 'twill make Ae 
kl*8 skin white ; and nothing will serve her but I 
at bear her company, to prevent its having a shade 
my brown. In this, however, I have ventured to 
ay her. No longer ago than yesterday, as we 
re coming to town, she saw a parcel gf crows 

TOL. XI. I 
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80 heartily at breakfast upon a piece of horse-l 
that she had an inviacible desire to pi ake ^ 
them, and (to liiy infinite surprise) o* 
coachman to cut h^r off a slice, as if it were 
himself, which the fellow did ; and as soon as 
came home, she fell to it with such an apnfl 
that she seemed rather to devour than eat it, 
her next sally will be I cannot guess : but, In i 
mean time, my request to you is^ that if there be i 
way to come at th^ wild unaccountable ro> 
of imagination by reason and . ai^umi » yi 
speedily afford us your assistance. Thn 
the grievance of pin-money ; and I think 4n e* 
settlement there ought to be a clause inserted, 
the father should be answerable for the longings 
his daughter. But I shall impatiently expect ] 
thoughts in this matter ; and am, 

SIR, 

Your most obliged and 

most faithful humble servant, 

T.I 

* Let me knoW whether yon think the 
child will love horses as much as MoUy does co 
ware.* 1 
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SATURDAY, MARCH II, 1711.1t. 



' AJtmrMOCof actMobdifl^ivM. 
• ^MftfBBK. 

ioU in Hie fore^<Miig book, bow flio evil 

led upon Eve as die lay asleep, in 

ra \iXX with tlioiiglitB of Tanity, pride, 

ra« The author, who shows 4 wonderfiU 

4 whole poem^in preparing the 

occurrences that arise in it, 

np4 aoote-mentioned circnnistance, 

c c oi ine fifth book. Adam, upon his 

nnds.Ere still uie^, with an uuisiial 

re in her looks. The posture in which 

ras her is described with a tenderness not 

» iio eipressed, as the whisper with which lie 

kens her is die softest thaterer was conTejed 

a loYer's ear» 

fin wonder wit» to find «iiwilieii*d Kve 
WHE tresses discomposM, and glowing cheelcf 
A»tlirainfa vn^ietrest: lie on hb side 
Lcning JuU^raird, with looks of cordial lovo 
Hung oTer her enamoiir*d, and beheld 
Bcamcjy which whether waldng or aslee^» 
' Shdt forth peculiar graces : then, with voice 
Mild as wnen Zephyrus on Flora breathes. 
Her hand soft touching, whisber'd thus: <Awake^ ^ 
Mj laircst, my espo«s*d, my latest found, 
HeavVslast best gift, mv ever new delight] 
Awake: the morning snines, and the fresh field 
Calk us ; we lose the prime, to mark bow spring 
Our tender plants how blows the citroa grove. 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reec^ 

l2 
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How nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid sweet* 

Such whispering wak*d her, bmt with startled Cf^ , 
On Adaih, whom embracing, thus she spake: 

< O sole, in whom my thmwhts find all repose^ 
My glory, my perfection! glad I see 
Thy face, and mom fetnm'd .* 

I cannot but take notice, that MUton, ia the 
ferenccs between Adam and Eve, had his eye Ter 
frequently upon the book of Canticles, inwhid 
there is a noble spirit of eastern poetry, and Ver 
often not unlike what we meet with in Homer, wh 
is generally placed near the age of Solomon, 
think there is no question but the poet in the pn 
ceding speech remembered those two passages wide 
are spoken on the like occasion, and filled wil 
the same pleasing images of nature. 

^ My beloTcd spake, and said unto me, Rise i 
tny love, my fair one, and come away ! for, lo ! 
i¥inter is past, the rain is over and gone, the flowe 
appear on the earth, the time of the singing of bin 
is come, and the yoice of the turtle is heard in 01 
land. The fig-tree putteth forth her green 
and the vines with the tender grapes give a g0( 
smell. Arise, my love, my fair one, and co 
away! 

^ Come, my beloved! let us go forth into 
field, let us get up early to the vineyards, let ns 
if the vine flourish, whether the tender grapes a; 
pear, and the pomegranates bud forth.' 

His preferring the garden of Eden to that 

# 

* ■ Where the sapient king 

Held dalliance with bis fair Egyptian spouse,* 

shows that the poet had this delightful scene in 1 
mind. 
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Eveli Srauiiili iUI of Hhote h\gh conoelis cngen. 
4tAag priicy wMdi, we we told, the derfl cnidea. 
tmd to Wta into kcr. Of this kind, ii that ptrt 
4f il Where she fancies herself awakened bj Adam 
%tte follovingbeaatifnl " 



• Why ifecj^'ft tfioBp Eve f Mow is the ^esBtnt liB% 
: The OMLt&iileDtt me where dIeDceyiclQt 
"^'' tl» the B%hc-waH>IJiig hird, thtt DOW awihe 
^f'*^^Vsnsi evpteMtt hv love-hlKiur'd looi^ * doiw le^nis 
y;i, l i|> w r V d 4ic meoo, nd widi mote pksuia||[ UpH 



j^ tiijiswi sesi eff the hcc ef tiupff. Id Taa» 
^'ir iienc rMnn4« Hcst'd wikcs with all hit efsiy 
';, When to oehokf hot tbee, nstnre'f desire, 
.^< 'Ito Whaee v^ lA tfategt jot, with rwrithmeni^ 
ii?r tAttiscicd hy thy betoty stUl to gsse !' 

• An injodiekMU poet wonld have made Adam talk 
frongh tl«» whole work in snch sentiments as these: 
ll^.latter and falsehood are not the coartsUp of 
mikm^M Adam, and eoald not be heard by Ere in 
pr state of innocaMX), excepting only in a dream 
Mjdnced on purpose to taoAt her imagiiiatien. 
Qdier.Tain sentiments of the same kind, in this re- 
hfion of her dreami will be obvious to every reader. 
^kPOgl^ the catastrophe of the poem is finely pre- 
i(Bfed Qn this occasion, the particulars of it are so 
utfnlly shadowed, that they do not anticipate the 
sjtory which follows in the ninth book. I shall only 
add, that though the irisioa- itself is fonnded upon 
(rath, the drcumstances of it are firfl of that wild. 
Bess and inconustency wMdi are natural t^ a 
dreauD. Adiam, conformable to his superior dia- 
lacter for wisdom, instructs and comforts Etc upou 
this occasioQ; 

So cheer*d he bis fair spouse, and she was cheer'dp 

Buf i«ilcmly a gentle .tear let fail 

from either tyc, and wip*d them wiUi ber hair ^ 

13 
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Two otiier precious 4rops, that remdj itood 
Each in their crystal sluice, he^ ere they fell, 
Riss*d, as the gracious sinis of sweet remoi^ 
And pious awe, that fear d to have offende4.* 

The morning hymn is written in imitation of < 
of those psalms where, in the overflowings of ^ 
titude and praise, the psalmist calls not only uj 
the angels, but upon the most conspicuous part 
the inanimate; creation, to join with hira in extol 
their coqiMnoi^ Maker. Invocations of this na( 
fill the mind' with glorious ideas of God's woi 
and awaken that dhrine enthusiasm which is so 
tural to devotion. But if this calling upon the c 
parts of nature is at all times a proper kind of ^ 
ship, it was in a particular manner suitable to 
first parents, who had the creation fresh upon t 
minds, and had not seen the various dispensation 
ProTidence, nor consequently could be acqnaii 
iFith those many topics of praise which might af 
matter to the devotions of their posterity. I i 
not remark the beautiful spirit of poetry which i 
through this whole hymn, nor the holiness of 
resolution with which it concludes. 

Having already mentioned those speeches w! 
are aligned te the persons in this poem, I proi 
to the descripdoh which the poet gives of Rapl 
His departure from befove the throne, and his fl 
through^the choirs of angds, is finely imagined. 
Milton every where fills his poem with tire 
stances that arc marvellous and astonishing, he 
scribes the gate of heaven as framed after sue 
manner, that it opened of itself upon the apprc 
of the angel who was to pass through it. 



Till at the gate 



Of heav'n arrii^'d, the gate 8elf-opea*d wide^ 
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On jpolden hinget mrniaf , at, bj woij^ 
' DifiCt the i n t e i tj g u AiShitect had frtei'd* 

fine passage io the 18(b Iliad, ai that in parOctlar 
vkere, speakiiig of Vulcan, Homer sajs, that bfi ImuI 
m$tB twenty tripods mnniDg on golden wneeb; 
yMAy npon occasion, might go or Aemsd^es' t0 
fa awemMy <of the jgods, a&d„ when tbere was no 
mme nse for tikem, retorn again after >the same van- 
!#• Scafiger has rallied Homer Terj screitlj 
mm HAb poibt, as M. Dader has endcaT0ur«4 to 
djjknjtit. I win not pretend to determine, whe- 
Mr, in tiiis pirfioihir of Homer, the nJArTeDons 
■iim not lose sight of the prohable. As the miraeiu 
has worlimi^hip of MiRon's g^tes is not so ex* 
tljaidirtary as (his of the tripods, so I am persnaded 
lB'%ov1d not hare nientiohed it, had he oot beea 
•qiported in it by a passage in the Scripture^ which 
ifeaks of wheels in beayen that had life in them, 
rnd moYed of them^hes, or stood stilt, in conformity 
vRh tike chembuns, whom they accompanied^ ' 

Tliere is no question but MUton had this drcum. 
itaoce in his thoughts; because in the following 
hMk ha Hestt ihc B iSke chariot of tike Messiah with 
Milg wheel», according to the piUn fa IkMfft 



« I 



-Forth rushed witK wBirrwihd sound 



The chariot of paternal * Deit^, 

Flashing thick flames, wheel within wheel undrawn* 

Itself instinct with agiri t ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ > * 

• ■ . • 

* This epithet, to-say the least, if snperfltioas, beliig ewentSalTy 
ipcloded in the. ver^ idea of Deity. If used in contra-distinc* 
tion from fili^ it is idolatroiis, and' repn^^nant to the dbcfrine 
established in the orighial records of Chn8tianxtj[. This is: not 
aotcd here as a curious criticism, but aS a very itrions truth t 
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I question not but Bossu, and the two Da i, 
who are for yindicating every thing that is cei 
in Homer, by something parallel in holy writ, wooi" 
have been yery well pleased had thqy thought 
confronting Vulcan's tripods with Ezekiel's wheels* 

Raphael's descent to the earth, with the figun 
of his person, is represented in yery lively coloirs. ■ 
Several of the French, Italian, and English poeti^ 
have given a loose to their imaginations in the de- 
scription of angels : but I do not remember to hare , 
met with any so finely drawn, and so conformable 
to the notions which are given of them in Scripture, 
as this in Milton. After having set him forth in aD ■ 
his heavenly plumage, and represented him as 
alighted upon the earth, the poet concludes bis 
description with a circumstance which is altajgo- 
ther new, and imagined with the greatest strength 
of fancy: 



-Like Maia*s son he stoody 



And shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance fill'd 
The circuit wide—-—.* 



Raphael's reception of the guardian angels, his 
p^ing through the wilderness of sweets, his distant 
appearance to Adam, have all the graces that poetry 
is capable of bestowing. The author afterwards 
gives us a particular description of Eve in her dow 
mestic employments; 

* So sayingi with dispatchfiil looks in haste 
She turns, on ho^itable thouehts intent. 
What choice to choose for delicacy best. 
What order, to contrived, as not to mix 
Tastes, not well join'd, inelegant, but bring 
Taste after taste, upheld with kindliest change | 
]Pcsttrs her then,* kc. 







jThoa^fe ilili, flDd Mlier paM drtb^ftnebook, 

Mtjact k aidy Oe hommlfcry of o«r Arft |mu 

it: ii set #ff vMh m naoy pJmfidg inagtt and 

fATtt in • Alt divine woi%. 
Xhinadml onjcitj of AdaiB) and, st theMfne 
•%kitsofaiiHive bekaviow to tlie Mperior Mttg 
Mi ted TOMhnM to te Ms g«cft ; the votettsi 
IWP wUek tlM aagel hettowt upoe Ae mother lyf 
^■■iiM, with ike igvleof EvenimBlmag «C At 
hik; «n dmnuteaoci which dewite to lie ad* 

« BaphMi'f MuiTioer ka eweir way snitaMe to Aft 

e|i' of hii natam, and to. that charaeter of arso» 
spirit with which the author has so judkf* 
latrodiiced Un. He had recdred instnictioiis 
Is'.wasiTefse wiA Adam, as one friend c on ve fs ef 
iMbmether, and to warn him of tiie encmj, whA 
IP oontriTing his destmetions aecofdiogly, he li 
Kpresented as sitting down at table with Adaun, and 
Wng of the fruits of Paradise. The occasion na* 
tvally leads him to his discourse on the food of 
tiigels. After having thus entered into conversa- 
tion with man upon more fodiAerent subjects^ he 
ttms him pf his. ohedienoe, and makes a .natural 
dansition to the history-of that angel who was em. 
llieyed in the circumyention of our first j^eaU* 

Had I followed Monsieur Bossu's method in mj 
irst paper on JdiHoti, I shonhlhaTe dated the action 
<kf Piuradise Lost from the beginning of Raphael's 
Speech m this book, as he supposes the action of the 
£neid to begin in the second book of that poem. I 
could allege many reasons for my drawing the actioa 
of the iEneid rather from its immediate beginning 
lathe first book, than from its remote l}eginning 
in the second ; and show why I have considered thd 
of Troy as an episode, according to 
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common acceptation of that word. But 
would be a dry unentertaiuing piece of cnu 
and perhaps unnecessary to those who ^ 
my first paper, I shall not enlarge upon lU 
«oeyer of the notions be true, <£e unity of Mi 
action is preserred according to either of 
whether we consider the fall of mui in its 
diate beginning, as proceeding from the resoh 
taken in the infernal council, or in its more n 
banning, as proce^ing from the first revolt o 
angels in heaven. The occasion which Milto 
signs for this revolt, as it i^ founded on hints in 
writ, and oh the opinion of some great write 
it was the most proper that the poet could 
made use of. 

The revolt in heaven is described with great 
of imagination, and a fine variety of circumsti 
The learned r^er cannot but be pleased wi 
poef s imitation of Homer in the last of the foil* 
lines: 

' At length into the limits of the north 
They came, and Satan took his royal seat 
High on a hill, far blazing, as a mount 
Rais'd on a mount, with pyramids and towVs 
From diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of gold. 
The {>alace of great Lucifer, (so call 
That structure in the dialect of men 
Interpreted}— ^.^ 

Homer mentions persons and things, whic 
tells us, in the language of the gods are called b 
ferent names from those they go by in the Ian 
of men. Milton has imitated him with his 
judgment in this particular place, wherein h 
likewise the authority of scripture to justify 
The part of Abdiel, who was the only spirit tl 
this infinite host of angels preserved his allegiai 
Maker, exhibits to us a noble moral of r 
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HDgalarity. The zeal of (ha fanpUn hwti foitt 
in a becamiQg vanutii of scndaMpMt and expNHi«it, 
u the character which is gircn ni of lite ihwcitw 
tbat generous scorn and iiitn^ditjr whkk ittodl 
kroic Tiitne. The author dombflew dedgiKd it •• 
I pattero to those who live imong mukiBdin ttric 
jnescnt &tafc of degeneracy imd forrapdon : 

•Soipaketlie Krapb jU>d!c1, ftUbU fim< - 

AiDODg ihe foiihle^, faithful taif fcei ' 
I Among innumerible false, uimaw'4^ 

I Dmhaken, ciQflcJucd, unicrriir'd; 

« His loyalty he kept, hit lorr.fan acdi 

J Hot Dumbet nor eiample wiill him Wld*^ 



J , And, with retorted uom, bin bac 
A, Oo tlunc proud tnw'n to cwift. 
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Diy cbues night, and nlfjit the da7> 
Sut no relief to me caa*cr. 

OUMCmUE. 



<A9 I believe that this is the, first cwn. 
ihipt that erer waa made to j-ou of this nature, so 
fou.are the first person I ever could prevail upon 
mjaplf to lay it before. When I tell yon I hare a 
hra|thy, vigorous gods titution^ a plentiful estate^AO. 
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mordiftaile des^es, and am married to a rir 
lovdy woman, wire neither >^nt8 wit nor goi 
matiirO) and b^ whom I haTe a numerous ofibpf 
jl» perpctwile my family, yon will naturally coRC^ 
ne a happy man. But, notwithstanding these pi 
mbMg appearances, I am so far Jrom it, that t 
prospect of being ruim^d and undone by a sort 
extravagance, which of late years is in a less decree 
crept into everjr fashionabie fatttty, depnveff i o| 
all the comforts of my life, and renders me the 
anxious, miserable man on earth. My wifivwao 
was the only child and darling, care of indi 
mother, employed her early years in lei li 
those accomplishments we generally undersi «* 1 
good breeding and polite education. She sin| 
dances, plays on the lute and harpsichord^ paii 
prettily, is a perfect mistpess of the French' tongui^ 
and lias made a considerable progress in Itallai. 
She is besides excellently skilled in all domesiit 
sciences, as prcscrying, pickling, pastry, makii^ 
wines of fruits of our own growth, embroider! 
and needleworks of every kind. Hitherto, you \ 
be apt to think there is very little cause of complai 
but suspend your opinion till I have further expla 
myself, and then, I make no question, you will cc 
over to mine. You. are not to imagine I find fa 
that she cither possesses or takes delight in the cl 
arcises of those qualifications I just now mentioned; 
'tis the immoderate fondness she has to them that 1 
lament, and that what is only designed for the in 
nocent amusement and recreation of life is bee 
the whole business and study of hers. The lu 
nonths we are in town (for the year is equally dl 
vided between that and the country), from alnioi 
break of day till noon, the whole morning is In 
«ut in practising with her several masters ; and tn 
nake up the losses occasioned by her absenco i* 



^9 ^V^T ^ i>^ Hm week <Mr >*<>«Jaf ii 

';;Miiif at thi^ ue attpMple cnuMat la 

f/mkflimfifktim^BiM and ^fan« uMt lit w« 

i^lbiWtjr^a.leitdlst. limaiagy «fta wmM 

ilt Ml e^fmm^ ^4iienfaMi ; but^ at Am wm* 

ttA .in%|^/||i a reiy aonMenHe addUlaA 

iIPH d<9l|ii89«ig^ii|» ) nhidk jron ^viH eaiilj baUm^ 

jrw^^knnmste. paiiili fans for alli bar itiala 

.wit dmea aH bar rtlatiaai^ pMaiaa 

\p%z ttif^fiial wMt^bepiouatad« bj a i oba d ji 

iCfgliliitf^lM Aa«lhea set kf nobodj bat Clarlts 

WIM MUovs^ift 9tm maab wow tbint 

I for, a» I'taM yoa tbeii ai great aitistal 

^mq^dl^ '<!»< increilUe vbat uunt ibe eapaada 

pAfM^ HNS aa nopBlnas, - petticoaia, alo^ 
:bii4k«rcbiaf9, ^rtas, pbi-ouabiana, aa4 
rkint^ i^^roos^ sbe kaept four Fraocb proloitM i H 
tally OBii^yedr io roaJking dUais ptices. of nu 
L9i|S ifiUEaUiiiey at ^aflta, taHets, baagiaga foa 
b(9d% arh4QWiCUBlaiii8y ea^ abidpi, and 
3 mr bair^ I aajr bapai of ofMr aedalna. 
-|lMs fifCM 4m eatnmgance, /vbile abe obttU 
fei»M>i in Auilmg k a.notebli pieao of good 
fqrj, bi^cMise^UM^ ate mada at bonei aad 
r^btt. bad. MiiM^diJicaiii tba-perfaamaiMe. TbaM 
iKi iM ^wl of adaHag ta 7^a tbepart«caibiia 
.tip aaanaal cbaaga, ia laniisbing- bar store^aooai^ 
^iffSt^ 9k pn>faffioo, ol picUea and presenrML; focBbo 
l|l!%oAeQa(y»)ted with* bairiBg eiecy thing, unleM Hi 
%dpnfie«^^i^ w.ay, in. whk£ aha consults, an bera. 
ttujy bpo^l^ qC reqelpta : fcMP bar female anoastora 
wfCf l^lMia alwaya famed for good honsewtf^y, one 
H ^hanvift iDftda immortal^ by giving her nanMS' tfr 

* A(t])c. dii^ of t^ £apfr, a. noted to^foiw i» J^imMlf^ffiti 
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an eye-water, aad two sorts of puddings. I t 
not undertake- to recite all her medicinal prepi 
tions, as salves sere-cloths, powders, confec < 
dials, ra-tafia, persico, orange.flowef, and < 
brandy, together with innumerable sorts of 
waters. But there is nothing I lay so much to 
heart as « that detestable catalogue of counte 
wines, which derive their names from the fr 
herbs, or trees, of whose juices they are ch 
compounded. They are loathsome to the taste, 
pernicious to the health ; and as they seldom 
vive the year, and then are thrown away, nni 
false pretence of frugality, I may affirm they s 
me in more than if I entertained all our ' 
with the best burgundy and champaign. Cc 
chocolate, and. green imperial^ peco, and b 
teas, seem to be trifles ; but when the propei 
purtenances of the iea-table are added, theyi 
the account higher than one would imagine, 
cannot conclude without doing her justice in 
article ; where her frugality is so remarkable, I 
not deny her the merit of it. and that is in rel: 
to her children, who are all confined, both boys 
girls, to one lai^c room in the remotest part o 
house, with bolts on the doors and bars to the 
dows, under the care and tuition of an old wo 
who had been dry nurse ta her grandmother. 
is their residence ail the year round ; and, as 
are never allowed to appear, she prudently t] 
it needless to be at any expense in appari 
learning. Her eldest daughter to this day v 
have neither read nor wrote, if it had not bee 
the butler, who, being the son of a country atto 
has -taught her such a hand as is generally use 
ingrossing bills in Chancery. By this time I 
sufficiently tired your patience with my d 
grievances; which I hope you wiU agi 
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Ill-wall be eotftidiied in m narrower eooqiass, 

fj^ jeu CMuidar what a paraioz I undertook to 

■agtrtafai Ja-'tfae binning of mj epistle, and wlilcl^ 

|lpaliBitt]r appears to bo bat too melandkdj a tnifli. 

ifip4M«r IheartHy wish tli» relation I iutfo given 

jjbpif nkforinneft may lie of nse and l>enefit to the 

ill^ Bj <be eiample I liaTe set liefore tiiaoiy 

fa>tady TbtHOiis wifes, maj< learn to aToid tlKie 

SBJiif wkicb luiye so nnhappi^r, mis-led ndne, and 

idl|^ fre vMblj these three : First, in mistaking the 

l^giefr dejects of lier esteem, and filing her affeetiona 

ijipi avch ttdngs as are only the trappings and de» 

mptions of her sex. Secondly, in not distingnish* 

l|K;.|rliat becomes the diffeirent stages of life* And, 

»'y tiie abase and cprmption of some ezeel- 
qnaHties, wliichy if drcuniscril)ed within j«st 
lind% wooJd luiTe been the Messing and prospe. 
^^lier family ; bat by a fidoas extreme, are! 
ti be the bane and destracdon of it.' T. 
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jOeitcf$ta ilia urkautate torn HtflUf. 

PBTKON. ASB. 

Delighted with nnafiected plainiiefi. 

I h 

■ 

TftAt useful part of learning which consists in 
ekttoDdations, knowledge of different readings, and 

* Al matiy of our readers may be pleaaed to see, inpftrU mtiu^ 
rJHimtp the original paper in room of which the preceding niunber 
WSS t e iy early substituted, and as this curiosity may now be inof* 
ieuMiy gratified, it is here faithfully reprinted from the copy 
m falioy in its order, marked as at first, No. 318*, only with the 
additioo.of an asterisk. It had the signature T. at the bottom; 
but tee the desire annexed to the short letter in the following 
oMe, both which made the concluding part of No. 330 in tho 
ofignial publication of these papers in folia 

k2 
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the like, is what hi all ages person^ ^xtremiely « 
and. teamed have had in great yeneratidit. 
this reason I cannot but rejoice at the foHovri I 
tie, which tets U8 into the trud adthor of the lei 
Mrs» Margaret Clark, part of #hich I did my; r 
honour to publish in a former paper. I must cohl 
I do not natnrall J aftect critical learning ; but findi 
myself not so much regarded as I am apt to flatter 
myself 1 may deserve from some professed pa- 
trons of learning, I could not but do myself the 
jnstice to shew I am not a stratiger to such em* 
ditlon as they smile npon, if I were duly encon- 
raged. However, this is only to let the world seo 
what I could do ; and shall not give my reader any* 
more of this kind, if he will forgive the ostentatkA 
J shew at present. 

* SIR, March 13, i7xr-i«, 

^ Upon reading your paper of yesterday, 
I took the pains to look out a copy I had formerly 
takeu, and remembered to be very like your hist ' 
letter : comparing them, I found they were the ' 
very same ; and have, underwritten, sent you that * 
part of it which you say was torn ofi*. I hope yott ' 
will insert it, that posterity may know 'twas Gabrid ' 
Bullock that made love in that natural style of which ' 
you seem to be fond. But, to let you see I have ] 
other manuscripts in the same way, I have sent yoA ' 
inclosed- three copies, faithfully taken by my owa 
hand from the originals, which were wrote by a 
Yorkshire gentleman of a good estate to mad; 
Mary, and an uncle of hers, a knight very w 
known by the most ancient gentry in that 1 
several other counties of Great Britain. I navtf 
exactly followed the form and spelling. I have 
been credibly informed that Mr. William Bullod^ 
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I c 9 ii the dcfcendant of tbi$ 

to € Mr. WiUiaa BuUock's grwt 

body of the aboTe-mendoiied 

UiwrK. A» neither Speed, nor Baker, 

Le notice of it, I will not pretend 

e; but desire tiiat the letter nmjbe 

i^ I wh|it is here lecoTered' mey be in 

• lam^ SIB, 

Your daily Reader/ 

9-ier I very muck respect ^ Mrs. Margaret CUart. 

•^T^oTELT, and oh that I conld write loving 

intuet Clark, I pray yoa let affection es* 

p: aptioii. Having been so happy a9 to 

Of tne t of your sweet countenance and 

f booy ) stimes when I had occasion to 

" oreade or 1 lorish powder at tiiis apothecary's 

, I am sp ured with you, that I can no 

re keep cl< mj flaming desire to become your 

ranL And i am the more bold now to write ta 

sweet self^ because lam now my own man, 

1 ' match ' where I please ; for my father is 

away; and now I am come to my living, 

ten yardland, apd a house ; and there is 

ferayardland* in our field but is as wellwoirtb* 

pounds a year as a thiefs worth a halter i and 

my brothers! and sisters are provided for : be- 

I ^ve good household stuff, though I say It, 

u brass and pewter, linens and wooUens; and 

my house be thatched, yet if you and I 

it shall go hard but I will have one half of 

I. If you shall think well of this motion, I 

wuii upon you as sopn as my new clothes' are 

In spme counties ao in tOfot i4 and m others 30 acns ^ 
L' Firgata ttrrm, < 

13 
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yiade, aad haj-hnryest is ia. I conld^ tiMNigll I 

say it, iMtve good matches in our town ; kmt m/ mu 
ther (God's peace be with her) charged me ifOM Alt 
death-bed to marry a gentlewoman^ one wk9 had ItifA 
well trained up in the sowing Mtd ctiokery* I do It0§ 
think but that if you and I can agree to marrjj andltlj 
our means togetkery I shall be made grand Jury^mM 
ere two or three years come about, and that wiU be i 
great credit to us, Jfl could have got a messenger for 
sixpence, I would have sent one on purpose, and some 
trifle or other for a token of my love; but I hope there 
is nothing lost for that neither, Soy hoping jrov vM 
take this letter in good party and answer it tvUK what 
care and speed you can^ I rest and remainy 

Yours, if my own, 
Swepston> Mr. Gabriel Bulloci^, 

Leicestershu-e. now my father i^ dend, . 

^ When the coal carts come, I shall send oftcner} 
and may come in one of them myself*.' 

*' For sir WiUiam to go to tondon at Westminster n*. 

member a parlement. 

* WiLtiAK, i hope that yoU «rc ifclL I 
wvite t& let yoa know that i afft in troubel abdnt t 
lady your nease ; and i do desfre that yon will tcf 
ray friewT; for when i did com to see her at yo«r 
ludl, i was mighty Abaesed. i would fain a seff 
yoni at topccliff, and thay would not let me go tor 
you; but i desire that you will be our friends, for 
it is BO dishonor neither for you nor she, for GodAdf 
make us all. i wish that i might see you, Ibr 
they say tiiat you are a good man ; and many dott 

*S«e No. 3»4«aiid note, wfaeiv this>lettfir ii-given imptrfbetfyr 
and supplied otherwise. 



*fte it, i fflfldaM AoMin if lAaaiieA trid 

!## 1 e. i tt^ht a kid nany « hdj^ 

naiRfl but vhW with a good eomoiis. 

il ii kao# cmr hettrtf. ifyonanl 

Jim fjr<^ iier #fllhif itnd if yte be pleaded. 
iUMi till jM know tiltf triitM «f tMttgf. 

< I |^?e my to ne bidjr^ tfild 

J«*«» iCot«v.» *^ ^••- Atfttiby; and to 

»rge Nclsoa. ^^^ ^^^ . ^^J^^^ ^ 

f is for madam mmy tmrtou dUforth Lad^ At 
, ' x»ent to York. 

^MmiUM Mary. Deara lotiMg^^ ii#6ei 

i- liopiftyo^ aM wd). • D6 not g6 tty lo^doM, 

tfr win 1^ ydv ia the rnniievy f aM heed liol 

'La%y what she saith to you, for she will \j 

sat you. go from to another place, and wa 

wed so' #ith s|(Md. niHid what f %ril€f to 

r ff fhej gate you 10 london they will keeg 

ray &nd so tet usr gate wed, and we Will 

so if yoa go to london, you rueing your« 

ml heed noil whstt none of thisni satth to you 

jfate' Wed, aikd we shaH lie to gadeir any time; 

So any thing fot yOu to my poore. i hope th# 

will faile them all, for a hellish company 

lie. froHft* there cursed trick and mischiefus 

g0od lofd Mess and deliTer bodi you and me. 

'I thkik to be at York the34 dhy/ 

s is for madam mary, norton to £0 to london for 
a lady that belongs to dishjortk, 

^ Madam Mari^, i- hope you are well. 

soary that you went away from York, deare 

>weet lady, i Writt to let you know dmt i do 

jrf«&thfaU; and if can let me- know where f 

6 
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can meet jon^ i vill wed you, and i i^ill do anj 
thing to my poor; for you are a good woman, and 
will be a loTing Misteris. i am in troubel for yoaj 
to if you will come to york i will wed you. so wifli 
speed come, and i will have none but you. fiOj 
sweet loYe, h^ not what to say to me, and witt 
speed come ; heed not what none of them say tc 
you ; your Maid makes you believe ought. 

So deare love think of Mr. georgc NiUson wit! 
speed ; i sent 2 or S letters before. 

^ I gave misteris ctcock some nots, and thay put mi 
in pruson all the night for me pains, and non ivsa 
whear i was, and i did gat cold. 

But it is for mrs. Lucy to go a good way fr< 
home, for in york and round about she is known 
to writ any more her deeds, the same will tell ho 
soul is black within, hor corkis stinks of hell. 

< March 19th, 1706*. 

* In a MS. written by Dr. Birch, now before the annotator,! 
it said, that an original number of the Spectator in folio ws 
withdrawn at the time of its republication m volumes, on the re 
nonstrance of a family who conceived themselves mjured bj it: 
appearance in print. It was, mo^t probably, this very paper. 

The following short letter, with the desire annexed to it, an 
i»u^oined to No. 330 in the original publication ^ the Spectatm 
in rolio : as they evidently relate to this paper, which waf i^ 
pressed very soon after its original date, they are here reprintcf 
for the first time. 

'ME. SPECTATOR, March 18, 17x1-12 

* The ostentation you shewed yesterday [March x;] 

would have been pardonable, had yon provided better for tw 

two extremities of your paper, and placed in the one the letta 

R, in the other, 

Nticio quid weditans nugarum et totui in iUis, 
A word to the wise* 

I am your most bumble servant, 

T. THASH." 

According to the emendation of the above corren>ondent, fk 
reader k desired, in the paper of the x 7th, to read R for T^ 
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^ 'Jhf 4lhia l rii>iif , ATaIm ^ iktreklf A jtuut. 

I wkb AflCBfey iom ^th BTntttSy Kin^ of Kcfint^ 

Wb lB*st 4eictHd itfto dte rilttl HMD. 

• • . ■ 

iid Roger de GeTcriej toli liie t'6ihe» 
r« .t had been reading my paper vpott 

i iil which,' says iite, -there are a 

is fancies. He told me at the 

ne ohserred I had promised an^ 

1 m tomlM, and that hb shoiiid 

cor ai see them with me, not harriHf 

he htd nsad history. I could 

1 r this came into the knigfars head^ 

A t leeeea that iie had been very busy all hi^t 

' «] Baker's Chronicle, Which he hat 

L S4&ver3i in his disputes with Sir Andrew 

port ainee eoming to taWa. Accord. 

r I pti sea ro call upon him the next morni. 

we t go togedier to the abbey. 

« rii anight under his butler's hatids, who 

es bin. He was no sooner dressed^ 

ae called for a glass of the widow Truby*a 

which he told ihe he always drank before 

M.weat abroad. He recomnleaded tq me i dram 

of it at tbe slune time, with no much lieartiiieas,. 

that I could not forbear drinking it. As soon as I 

had got it down, I found it very unpalatable; upon 

vtich, the knight, ofoser? ing that 1 had made seTe. 

Jsd wry faces, told me that he knew I should not 

like it at first, but that it was the best thing in th» 

world against the stone or grayel. 
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I could haTe "wished indeed that he had 
quainted me with the yirtues of it sooner ; Imi 
was too late to complain, and I knew what 
done was out of good will. Sir Roger told me 
ther, that he looked upon it to be yery good foi 
man whilst he staid in town, to keep off infectio 
and that he got together a quantity of it upon 
first news of the sickness being at Dantzick : i 
of a sudden turning short to one of his senrania 
who stood behind him, he bid him call a hackney, 
eoach, and take care it was an elderly man 
drove it. 

He then resumed his discourse upon Mrs 
Truby's water, telling me that the widow Trnb) 
was one who did more good than all the doctor! 
and apothecaries in the country ; that she distill* 
ed every poppy that grew within fire miles oJ 
her; that she distributed her water gratis amoDi 
all sorts of people : to which the knight added t 
she had a very great jointure, and tiiat the wh 
country would fain have it a match between hno 
and her ; ^ and truly,' says Sir Roger, ^ If I had nol 
been engaged, perhaps I could not have doDl 
better.' 

His discourse was broken off by his man's 
ing him he had called a coach. Upon our gi 
to it, after having cast his eye upon the wl 
he asked the coachman if his axle.treo was gooa: 
upon the fellow's telling him he would war 
it, the knight turned to me, told me he look wu 
an honest man, and went in without further cere 
mony. 

We had not gone far, when Sir« Roger, pop] 
out his head, called the coachman down from j 
box, and, upon presenting himself at the window 
asked him if he smoked. As I was considcrioj 
what this would end in, he bid him stop by 
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Many good tobaccaiilst'Sy and take in aroU of 

beit Virginia. Nothing naterial hmppeaed 

iqnainipg part of oar joumejry tili we w«ra 

mu 9t eke W€St end of the abbey. 

we. went np the body of the diarch, the 

pointed at tiie trophies upon one of thenew 

aiid cry'd ont, ^ A brave man, I war. 

(dm!' Paanng afterwards bj Sir Clouddeir She. 

he flnag Ms lutnd that waji Mid cried < Sir Uioiid* 

rjhorelT a Terj gallant man.' As we stood lie* 

Bosbj's tomb, the knight nttered hfansdf again 

di^ samemanner: < Dr. Busby! a great mans 

wbipped myfrand&ther; a wery great mant I 

JuregonetQ liim mynlf, if I had not be«i a 

aiTery great man I' 

.w^re i^meci&tel|r condncied into the little 

[i^^pid pn thhs right hand. Sir Roger, pUnting him* 

fpK^^nt.onr iiiftorian's elbow, was. rery attentife to 

dung he said, particularly to the account he 

m of the lord who had cut off the king of 

»'a head. Among sereral other figures^ he 

Utirn^ -wery well pleased to see the statesman Cecil 

^poiihbi, knees; and concluding them aH to be 

gras^ :inen) was conducted to the figure wldch ie« 

pieiients that martyr to good housewifery who died 

1nrjp^ie..|^k of a needle. Upon our interpreter's 

taEniigns that she was a maid of honour to queen 

S|Sii^dieth, the knight was ^ery inquii^tiTe into her 

a|ttpe,aad family; and, after baring regarded her 

infer for some &|ie, ^ I wonder,' sajrs he, ^ that Sir 

Bichard Baker has said nothing of her in his 

Cfakonide.' 

W'e were then conreyed to the two coronation 
du4rfli, where! my* old friend, after having heard 
diat vne stone underneath the most ancient of them, 
which was brought from Scotland, was caUed 
Jaeeb*s piUar|Sat himself down ja thediair^ and^ 
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looking like tke figoce of an old Gothic king^ a 
our interpreter, what authority they- had to 
that Jacob had ever l>eeEi in Scotland ? The M 
instead of returning him an answer, told him, 
he hoped his honour would pay his forfeit. I c 
^bsenre Sir Roger a little rulQled upon being 
trepanned ; but our guide not insisting upon 1 
maud, the knight sooni recaTcred his good h\ 
and whispered in my ear, that if Wiii V 
were with us, and saw those two chairs, it w 
go hard but he would get a tobacco stopper oi 
ene or t'other of them. 

Sir Roger, in the next place, kiU his hand i 
Edward the Third's sword, and, leanrng upon 
pommel of it, gaye us the whoje history oi 
Black Prince; concluding, that in Sir Ric 
Baker's opiniom, Edward the Third was one ol 
greatest princes that erer sat upon the En 
throne« 

We were then shown Edward the Conf 
tomb.; upon which Sir Roger acquainted us, 
he was the first who touched foi the eiil : 
aftewardfi Henry the Fourth's; upon whtcfa 
shook hia head, and toU us th^e was fine readii 
Iho casualties of that reigo. 

Our conductor then pointed to that moni 
where there is the figure of one of our flo 
kings without a head; and upon giTing m 
know, that the head, which was: of beaten si 
had been stolen away sereral years since ; ^1^ 
whig9 I'll warrant you,' says Sir Roger; ' you o 
to lock up your kings better; they will carr] 
the body too, if you don't take care.'- 

The glorious names of Henry the Fifth and q 
Elizabeth gare the knight great opportunitie 
•hilling, and of doing justice to Sir Richard J 
wh.o» as our knight obsepved with aooui i rj 
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1 J kings ill liim, whole monumeoli 

in abbejr. 
9% n, I could not hat be pleesed to 
I r fnch an honest passion for the 
jomvm^ and sooh a respectful gratltode 
jr of its princes. 
B<it t, that flie hencTolence of my 
1 flows out toirards ereiy one 

wi e Terf kind to our 

1 m he io< a npon as an extraoidi. 
for whi n he shook him by the 

I ] 11 that he should be rery 

u niB io< igs in Norfolk-buildings, 
IT these iters with him more at 
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S30. WEDNESDAY, MARCH 10. 1711.1S. 



Mastima dtietitr ^turu nverniUh 



Jinr. Stt xiv* 47* 
To yotfth the greatest reverence is dne; 

ti >wing. letters, written by two Tery con. 

:orrespondent8, both under twenty years of 

are rery good arguments of the necessity of 

into consideration the many inddents which 

. uie education of youth. 

SIR9 

^ I HATi^ long expected that, im the course 

your obserrations upon the serecal parts of hu- 

Ife, you would one time or other fall upon a 

BCt, which, since you haye not, I take the 

rOL. XI* If it 



I. 
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liberty to rccomixiend to you. What I mean is, 
patronage of young modest men to such as are 
to countenance, md introduce them iato the w< 
For want of such assistances, a youth of merit 
guishes in obscurity or poverty when his circ 
stances arc low, and runs into riot and excess m 
his fortunes are plentiful. I cannot make mi 
bciler understood, than by sending you a histor 
myself, whicli I shall desire you to insert in ^ 
paper, it being the only way I hate of expr( 
gratitude for the highest obligations imaginable. 

^ I am the son of a merchant of the city of I 

don, who, by many losses, was reduced from a i 

luxuriant trade and credit to Tcry narrow drci 

stances, in comparison to that of his former ab 

dance. This took away the vigour of his mind, 

all manner of attention to a fortune which he e 

thought desperate ; insomuch that he died with 

a will, having before buried my mother, in the i 

of his other misfortunes. I was sixteen years 

age when I lost my father; and an estate of 2( 

a year came into my possession, without friend 

guardian to instruct me in the management or enji 

ment of it. The natural consequence of this y 

(though I wanted no director, and soon had fellc 

who found me ontfor a smart young gentleman, a 

led me into all the debaucheries of which I was < 

pable), that my companions and I could not well 

supplied without running in debt, which I did ?< 

frankly, till I was arrested, and conveyed, witl 

guard strong enough for the most desperate assass 

to a bailiff's house, where 1 lay four clays, surr^unc 

with very merry, but not very agreeable compai 

As soon as I had extricated myself from that shao 

ful confinement, I reilectcd upon it with so ipn 

horror, that I deserted all my old acquaintance, a 

took chambers in an inn of court, with a resoluti 
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r with all possihle application. I 

' a wi year in looking OTer a tboittknd 

^ mc a friend to apply to in any case 

<: SO I only liTed there among men, as 

a I tent to school before they arc ca-» 

impro¥< I only to be out of harm's way. 

(^ V i ie of jiuspense, not knowing. 

se 'Self, I was sought for by a to. 

lDi mine; wno, upon ofoserring agoodindi« 

me, msed me with great familiarity', and 

to'his seat in the country. When I came 

introdoced nie to all the good company in 

y; and the great obligation I have to him 

I khid notice, and residence with him eTer' 

has made so strong an impression upon me, 

haEfan au&ority of a father brer me, found. 

the loFe of a brother. I have a good study 

oa^, a good stable of horses always at my com- 

; and, though I am not now quite eighteen years 

' familiar converse on his part, and a strong 

I to exert myself on mine, have had an* 

apon me that makes, me acceptable whereyer 

. Thus, Mr. Spectator, by this gentleman's fa.. 

. patronage, it is my own fault if I am not 

and richer every day I live. I speak this as 

subscribing the initial letters of my name to 

n, as to incite others to an imitation of his 

It nvonld be a worthy work to shew what 

rities are to be done without etpense, and 

r y noble actions are 'lost, out of ifiadrer- 

r, m persons capable of performing them, if 

r were put in mind of if:. If a gentleman of 

B in a county would make his family a pattern 

lohriety, good sense, and breeding, and would 

endeavour to influence the education and 

mng prospects of the younger gentry about him, 

napt to believe it would- save him a great deal 

l2 # 
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of stale beer on a public occasion, and render hint 
the leader of his country from their gratitude to liini|- 
instead of being a slave to their riots and tumults lH 
order to be made their representatiye. The saoie 
thing might be recommended to all who haye nude 
any progress in any parts of knowledge, or ar* 
riTed at any degree in a profession : others maj 
gain preferments and fortunes from their patrons; 
but 1 have, I hope, received from mine good hahils 
and virtues. I repeat to you, sir, my reqnest to- 
print this, in return for all the evil an helpless orpi 
shall ever escape, and all the good he shall receive 
this life ; both which are wholly owing to this gentle* 
man's favour iOy 

SIR, 

Your most obedient servant, 

S. P.' 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I AM a lad of about fourteen. I find a 
mighty pleasure in learning. I have been at iht 
Latin school four years. I don't know I ever playeil 
truant, or neglected any task my master set nuB in 
my life. I think on what I read in school, as I go 
home at noon and night, and so intently, that I hue 
often gone half a mile out of my way, not minding 
whither I went. Our maid tells me she often heait' 
me talk Latin in my sleep, and I dream two or three 
nights in a week 1 am reading Juvenal and Homer* 
My master seems as well pleased with my perforo* 
ances as any boy's in the same class. I think, if I 
know my own mind, I would choose rather to be a 
scholar than a prince without learning. I have a very 
good afifectionate father ; but though very rich, yet so 
mighty near, that he thinks much of the charges of wj 
education. lie often tells me he believes my school- 
ing will ruin him 3 that I cost him God knows whit» 
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tiooks. I tremble to tell bim I want one. I am 

to Iceep my pocket-money, and lay it ont for a 

m 1 il 1, that he don't know of. He has 

r n Br to bny no more books for roe, but 

m 1 [ buy them himself. I asked him for Ho* 

7 oftj ' day, and he told me in a passion he did 

e I was fit for it, bnt.only my master had a 

tA ke him think I had got a great way in my 

IX.' I .am sometimes a month behind' other 

D« iretting the books my master gives orders for. 

ys in the school, bat I, have the classic atl- 

MB III ugum ddphinij gilt and lettered on the back* 

f r is often reckoning up how long I have 

ic school, and tells me he fears I do little good, 

Y r's carriage so discourages me, that he 

ik grow dull and melancholy. My master 

*s what is the matter with me ; I am afraid to 

1 J for he is a man that loves to encourage 

and would be apt to chide my father, and, 

/snowing his temper may make him worse^ Sir, 

you have any love for learning, 1 beg you would 

some instructions in this case, and persuade 

Its to encourage their children when they find 

liKgent and desirous of learning. I have heard 

■parents say, they would do any thing for their 

reh, if they would but mind their learning : I 

1 be glad to be in their place. Dear sir, par- 

ny boldness. If you will but consider and pity 

case, . I will pray for your prosperity as long a3 

London, Your humble servant, 

March*, I7II. jAMKS discipulus.' 

T. 



l3 
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N" 331. THURSDAY, MARCH 20, 171J. 



■■ ■ StoUdam prehet tibi velUre harham, 

PEBS. Sat. ii.fig. 

Holds out his foolish heard for thee to pluck. 

When I was last with my friend Sir Roger in West* 
minster- abbey, I obscryed that he stood longer than 
ordinary before the bnst of a venerable old nuuit 
I was at a loss to guess the reason of it ; when, after 
some time, he pointed to the figure, and asked me if 
I did not think that our forefathers looked much wiser 
in their beards than we do without tliem ? * For my 
part,' says he, ^ when I am walking in my gallerj 
in the country, and sec my ancestors, who many of 
them died before they were of my age, I cannot for- 
bear regarding them as so many old patriarchs, and, 
at the same time, looking upon myself as an idle 
smock-faced young fellow. 1 love to see your Abra- 
hams, your Isaacs, and your Jacobs, as we hatf 
them in old pieces of tapestry, with beards below 
their girdles, that cover half the hangings.^ The 
knight added, ^ if I would recommend beards in ont 
of my papers, and endeavour to restore human facet 
to their ancient dignity, tliat, upon a month's warn- 
ing, he would undertake to lead up the fashion him- 
self in a pair of whiskers.' 

I smiled at my friend's fancy ; but, after we parted, 
could not forbear reflecting on the metamorphOHf 
our faces have undergone in this particular. 

The beard, conformable to the notion of my friend 
Sir Roger, was for many ages looked upon as the 
type of wisdom, Lucian more than once rallies the 
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)Sopher8 of his time, who endeaTOured to iiTal 

le another in beards; and represents a learned 

pfho stood for a professorship in philosophy, as 

ualified Cor it by the shortness of his beard. 
/£lian, in his account of Zoilus, the pretended 
tic, who wrote against Homer and Plato, and 
)aght himself wiser than all who had gone before 
tells us that this Zoilus had a Tery long beard 
It hung down upon his breast, but no hair upon 

head, which he always kept close shaved, re- 
ding, it seems, the hairs of his head as so many 
;kers, which, if they had been suffered to grow, 

t have drawn away the nourishment from his 

and by that means have starved his beard. 

1 have read somewhere, that one of the popes 

ttsad to accept an edition of a sainfs works, whicb 

re presented to him, because the saint, in his 

3S before the book, was drawn without a 
• 
we see by these instances what homage the world 

formerly paid to beards ; and that a barber was 
: then allowed to make those depredations on the 
es of the learned, which have been permitted him 
late years. 

Accordingly several wise nations have been so 
remely jealous of the least ruffle offered to their 
rds, that they seem to have fixed the point of 
lonr principally in that part. The Spaniards 
re wonderfully tender in this particular. Don 
ev«do, in his third vision on the last judgment, 

carried the humour very far, when he tells us 
t one of his vain. glorious countrymen, after hav- 
received sentence, was taken into custody by a 
iple of evil spirits; but that his guides happen- 
to disorder his mustachoes, they were forced to 
ompose them with a pair of curling-irons before 
Y could get him to lile off. 
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If we took into the histoiy of oar own natioi 
shall find that the beard flourished in the Saxon 
tarchy, but was yery much discouraged nnde 
Norman line. It shot out, howeter, from 1 
time, in several reigns under different shapes, 
last effort it made seems to haye been in c 
Mary's days, as the curious reader may find, 
pleases to peruse the figures of Cardinal Pole 
Bishop Gardiner; though, at the same time, I 
it may be questioned, if zeal agunst popery ha 
induced our protestant painters to extend the b 
of these two persecutors beyond their natural dj 
8ions,in order to make them appear the more terr 

I find but few beards worth taking notice of i 
reign of King James the First. 

During the civil wars there appeared one, i 
makes too great a figure in story to be passed 
in silence; I mean that of the redoubted Hud 
an account of which Butler has transmittefd to 
terity in the following lines : 

' His tawny beard was th^ equal grace 
Both of his wisdom and his face ; 
In cut and dye so like a tile, 
A sudden view it would beguile : 
The upper part thereof w^s whey, 
The nether orange mixt with grey.* 

The whisker continued for some lime amo 
after the expiration of beards ; but this is a si 
which I shall not here enter upon, having. dis< 
it at large in a distinct treatise, which I keep I 
in manuscript, upon the mustachoe. 

If my friend Sir Roger's project of introc 
beards should take effect, I fear the luxury < 
present age would make it a very expensive fa 
There is no question but the beaux would sooi 
vide themselves with false ones of the lightest co 
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d the most immoderate lengths* A fair beard of 

n tapestry size, which Sir Roger seems to approTe, 

not come under twenty guineas. The famous 

beard of iEsculapius would hardly be more 

le than one made in the extravagance of the 

ion. 

we are not certain that the ladies would 

t come into the mode, when they take the air on 

k. They already appear in hats and feathers. 

i and periwigs ; and I see no reason why we 

ly not suppose that they would have their riding. 

ards on the same occasion. 

N. B. I may giye the moral of thu discourse in 
er paper. X. 



No 332. FRIDAY, MARCH 21, 1712. 



'Minus aptus a cut is 



Naribus borum hominum' 

HOK. 1 Sat. iii. 90. 

He cannot bear the raillery of the age, 

CREECH. 

^DEAR SHORT FACE, 

* In your speculation of Wednesday last, 

Du haye given us some account of that worthy so- 

ety of brutes the Mohocks ; wherein you have par- 

cularly specified the ingenious performances of the 

9n-tippers, the dancing-masters, and the tumblers: 

as you acknowledged you had not then a perfect 

3ry of the whole club, you might very easily 

t one of the most notable species of it, the 

veaters, which may be reckoned a sort of dancing- 

sters too. It is, it seems^ the custom for half a 
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• 

dozen, or more, of these well-disposed saragei, u 
soon as they hare inclosed the person npon whotf 
they design the favour of a sweat, to whip oat (hdr 
swords, and, holding them parallel to the horifon^ 
they describe a sort of magic circle round about him 
with the points. As soon as this piece of conjuration 
is performed', and the patient without dolibt alr^y 
beginning to wax warm, to forward the operation^ 
that member of the circle towards whom he is so 
rude as to turn his back first, ' runs his swoid dU 
rectly into that part of the patient whereon school* 
boys are punished; and as it is yery natural to 
imagine this will soon make him tack about to some 
other point, every gentleman does himself the same 
justice as often as he receives the affront. After this 
jig has gone two or three times round, and the pa« 
tient is thought to have sweat sufficiently, he is very 
handsomely rubbed down by some attendants, who 
carry with them instruments for that purpose, and 
so discharged. This relation I had from a friend of 
mine, who has lately been under this discipline. He 
tells me he had the honour to dance before the em- 
peror himself not without the applause and accla- 
mations both of his imperial majesty and the whole 
ring; though I dare say neither I, nor any of his 
acquaintance, ever dreamt he would have merited 
any reputation by his activity. 

^ I can assure you, jNIr. Spectator, I was very 
near being qualified to liavc given you a faithful and 
painful account of this walking bagnio, if I may so 
call it, myself. Going the othrr night along Fleet- 
street, and having, out of curiosity, just entered into 
discourse with a wandering female who was tra?el- 
ling the same way, a couple of fellows advanced 
towards us, drew their swords, and cried out to 
each other, ^^ A sweat! a sweat!" Whereupon, 
suspecting they were some of the ringleaders of the 
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hgnio, I also drew 1x17 sword, and demanded a 
^lej ; but finding none would be granted mm^ and 
leroeiTiiig others behind thon filing off with great 
> nee to take me in flank, I began to sweat for 
fear of being forced to it: but very luckily betaking 
lijself to a pair of heels, which I had good reason 
to believe would do me justice, I instantly got pos. 
lessibii of a yery snug corner in a neighbouring alley 
that lay in my rear; which post I maintained for 
iboTC half an hour with great firmness and resolu- 
tion, though not letting this success so far overcome 
as to make me unmindful of the circumspection 
uiat was necessary to be observed upon my ad. 
rancing again towards the street; by which pru- 
lence and good management I made a handsome 
and orderly retreat, having suffered no ether damage 
in this action than the loss of my baggage, and the 
dislocation of one of my shoe heels, which last I am 
jttst now informed is in a fair way of recovery. These 
sweaters, by what 1 can learn from my friend, and 
hy as near a view as I was able to take of them my. 
self, seem to me to have at present but a rude kind 
of discipline amongst them. It is probable, if you 
would take a little pains with them, they might be 
brought into better order. But I'll leave this to your 
own discretion ; and will only add, that if yon Ihink 
it worth while to insert this by way of caution to 
those who have a mind to preser?e their skins whole 
from tills sort of cupping, and tell them at the same 
time the hazard of treating with night-walkers, you 
Mill perhaps oblige others, as well as 

Your very humble servant, 

JACK LIGHTFOOT. 

' P. S. My friend will have me acquaint you, that 
^ough he would not willingly detract from the merit 
<>1 that extraordinary strokesman Mr. Sprightly, yet 
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it 18 his real opinion, that some of those fello 
who iftre employed as rubbers to this new-fashioi 
bagnio, haye struck as bold strokes as eter he did 
his life. 

' I had sent this four-and-twenty hours sooner, 
I had not had the misfortune of being in a gr 
doubt about the orthography of the word bagu 
I consulted several dictionaries, but found no reli 
at last having recourse both to the bagnio in Ne 
gate-street, and to that in Chancery-lane, and fii 
ing the original manuscripts upon the sign.posts 
each to agree literally with my own spelling, I 
turned home full of satisfaction^ in order to dispa 
this epistle.' 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' As you have taken most of the circii 
stances of human life into your consideration, 
the underwritten thought it not improper for us 
to represent to you our condition. We are in 
ladies who live in the country, and the gi 
improvement we make is by reading. We 
taken a small journal of our lives, and find it 
tremely opposite to your last Tuesday's speculati 
We rise by seven, and pass the beginning of eacl 
in derotion, and looking into those affairs that 
within the occurrences of a retired life ; in the 
ternoon we sometimes enjoy the good compan} 
some friend or neighbour, or else work or read: 
night we retire to our chambers, and take leave 
each other for the whole night at ten o'clock. . 
take particular care never to be sick of a Sund 
Mr. Spectator, we are all very good maids, but i 
bitious of characters which we think more lauda 
that of being very good wives. If any of your c 
respondents inquire for a spouse for an honest co 
try gcntjcinan, whose estate is not dipped, i 
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ivifetibitcMisavc balf his rtrenue, and yet 
J a better figure than aoy of hk ndgHlbort of 
i estate, with iiner-bred nomeny you shall 
e lurther notice from, 

SIR, 

Yonr courteous readers, 

MABTBA BUSIt. 

DEBORAU TiiRirrr. 

4LICB EilRLY.* 

T. 
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, ,.■ vofat iM eertamiim jdiff§s, 

TIRO. 

He calls embattled deities tQ anns. 

Wc are now entering upon the sixth book of Para, 
dise Lost, in which the poet describes the battle of 
the angels; haying raised his reader's expectation, 
and prepared him for it by several passa^fes in the 
rata books. ^ I omitted quoting these pas^ges 

oDservations on the former books, haijim pur. 

f reserved them for the opening of this,^Pb sub- 
jeci of which gave occasion to them. The author's 

ation was so inflamed with this great scene of 

, that wherever he speaks of it, he rises, if 
ix» ;, above himself. Thus, where he mentions 
in m the beginning of his poem. 

« Him the almighty Power ^ 

Hurrd headlong flaming from th' ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion down 
To bottomless perdition there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire. 
Who durst defy th* Omnipotent to armtb 
Vol. XI. M 
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We haTe likewise seTeral noble hints of it in 
infcrnti conference: 

< O prince ! O chief of many throned power% 

That led th* embattled seraphim to war. 

Too well I see and rue the dire event, 

That with szi overthrow and foul defeat 

Hath lost us heav*n; and all this mighty host 

In horrible destruction I^id thus low. 

But see ! the angry victor has recallM 

His ministers of vengeaAice and pursuit 

Back to the gates of heav'n. The sulphurous hail ' 

Shot after us in storm, overblown, hath laid-^ 

The fiery surge, that froni the precipice 

Of heav*n received us falling: and the thunder, 

Wing*d with red lightning and impetuous rage. 

Perhaps has spent his shafts, and ceases now 

To bellow through the vast and boundless deep.* 

There are several other very sublime images < 
the same subject in the first book^ as also in t\ 
second : 

* What when we fled amain, pursued and struck 
With heavVs afflicting thunder, and besought 
The deep to shelter us; this hell then seem*d 

A refuge from those wound s * 

In short, the poet never mentions any thing 
this b||tle, but in such images of greatness and ti 
ror as are suitable to the subject. Among scve 
others I cannot forbear quoting that passage wh( 
the Power, who is described as presiding over I 
chaos, speaks in the second book : 

* Thus Satan ;' and him thus the Anarch old, 
With fait 'ring speech and visage incompos'd, 
Answei'd, " I know thcc, stranger who thou art, 
That mighty leading an.^cl, who of late 

Made head against heaven's King, tho' overthrown. 
I saw and heard; for such a numVous hosL 
Fled not in silence through the frighted deep 
With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout. 
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. CaaMm none confomided; and kesicn't gacet 
Poor'd oat hf miDioiis her victorioog litiida 

fUTWUP g ■ 

It tefalred great pr^;lianc3r of inveiidaiiy tnd 

«ii^ of imagiiiation, to fill this battle with meh 

Tamstmiiees as 'Should raise aad astonish theniM 

the reader; and at the same timd an enctness of 

Igment, to avoid erery thing that might i^ipear 

bt or tilTial. Those who look- into Homer .are 

rprised to find his battles still rising one above an* 

f) aad improring in horror to the'condusion of 

) Iliad, Milton's fight of angds is wrought np 

di i same beauty* It is ushered in ariA t udk 

oi wrath as are suitable to Omnipotence in* 

d. The firit engagement i» carried on under 

ope of fire^ occasion^ by tlie flights of innhaier« 

>Bming darts and arrows whidi are diidiarged 

her host. The second onset is still mote 

n 3, as it is filled with those artificial tbundeiVi 

lien seem to make the victory doubtful, and pro-* 

oe a- kind of • consternation ef en in the good tei- 

This is followed by the tearing np of mOen- 

and promontories; ^1 in the last plaoe Mes« 

M)mes forth in the fulness of majesty and terrar. 

pomp of his appearance, amidst the roHrius of 

thunders, the flashes of his lightninjlp and 

» noise of his chariot. wheels, is described with the 

Rt flights of human imagination. 

ire is nothing in the first and last day's engage. 

which docs not appear natural, and agreeable 

ngh to the ideas most readers would conceive of a 

t between two armies of angds. 

I'he second day's engagement is apt to startle an 

lagination which has not been raised and qualified 

f such a deflcription, by the reading of the ancient 

)et8, and of Ilomer in particular. It was certainly 

very bold thought in our author^ to ascribe the firi^ 

m2 
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use of artillery to the rcb!3l, angels. But Hd such a 
pernicious invention may be well supposed to hare 
proceeded from such authors, so it eaters tery pro- 
perly into the thoughts of that being, who is all 
along described as aspiring to the majesty of hit 
Maker. Such engines were the only instrumenti 
he could hare made use of to imitate those thunders, ■ 
that in all poetry, both sacred and profane, are re- 
presented as the arms of the Almighty* The tear- 
ing up the hills was not altogether so daring a 
thought as the former. We are, in some measure, 
prepared for such an incident by the description of 
the giant's war, which we meet with among< the 
ancient poets* What still made this circumstance 
the more proper for the poet's use, is the opinion of 
many learned men, that the fable of the giant's war, 
which makes a great a noise in antiquity, and gare 
birth to the sublimest description in Hesiod's works, 
was an allegory founded upon this very tradition of a 
fight between the good and bad angels* 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to consider with 
what judgment Milton, in this narration, has avoided 
every thing that is mean and trivial in the descrip- 
tions of the Latin and Greek poets ; and at the same 
time improved eVery great hint which he met with 
in their works upon this subject. Homer, in that 
passage with Longinus has celebrated for its sub- 
limencss, and which Virgil and Ovid have copied 
after him, tells us','^ that the giants threw Ossa upoa 
Olympus, and Pelion upon Ossa. He adds an epi* 
thet to Pelion (glvoo-ZipyAAov), which very much swell* 
the idea, by bringing up to the reader's imagination 
all the woods that grew upon it. There is further a 
greater beauty in his singling out by names these 
three remarkable mountains so well known to the 
Greeks. This last is such a beauty, as the sceos 
of Milton's war could not possibly furnish him wiiH* 
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in ] ^ragment ilpon the giant's war,' lias 

m : .' 8c< to that wildness of imagihatioii 

rj h IF iral to him. lie tells us that thegfamts 

ap wAoie islands by the roots, and threw tb^ 

iJie godtf. He describes one of them in particular 

«p Lemnos in his arms, and whirling it to the 

es, i^'ith all Vulcan's shop in the midst of \t 

r tears up mount Ida, with the rirer Eni. 

which ran down the sides of it; but the poet, 

OTConl t to describe him with this mountaiii upon 

oers, tells us that the rirer flowed doWn his 

L as he held it up in that postnre. It is risible 

erery judicious reader, that such ideas saronr 
lore of the burlesque than of the sublime. They 
iroceed from a wantonness of imagination, and ra. 

dirert the mind than astonish' it I^ilton has 
en every thing that is sublime in these sereral 
Nissages, and composes out of them the following 
Teat image : 

' From their fotmdations loos'nin? to and fro. 
They pluck*d the seated hills, with alLtheir load. 
Rocks, waters, woods, and by the shaggfy tops 
Uplifting bore them in their hands.* 

We have the full majesty of Homer in tUs short 

ascription, improved by the imagination onlllau- 

, without its puerilities. 

1 need not point out the description of the fallen 

Is seeing the promontories hanging oVer tJieir 

6 in such a dreadful manner, with the other 

1 beauties in this book, which are so con« 
ous, that they cannot escape the notice of the 

8t ordinary reader. 

There are indeed so many wonderful strokes of 
poetry in this book, and such a variety of sublime 
deas, that it would have been impossible to have 
V^m them a place within the bounds of this paper* 

m3 
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Besides that I find it in a great measure done to my 
hand at the end of my lord Roscommon's Essay on 
Translated Poetry. I shall refer my reader thither 
for some of the master-strokes of the sixth book of 
Paradise Lost, though at the same time there are. 
many others which that noble author has not taken 
notice of. 

Milton^ notwithstanding the sublime genius he 
was master of^ has in this book drawn to his assbt* 
ance all the helps he could meet with among the 
ancient poets. The sword of Michael, which makei 
so great a havock among the bad angels, was given 
him, we are told, out of the armoury of God: 



-But the sword 



Of Michael from the armoury of God 
Was giv'n him temper*d so, that neither keen 
Nor solid might resist that edge : it met 
The sword of Satan, with steep force to smite 
Descending, and in half cut sheer 



This passage is a copy of that in Virgil, whcrcMi 
the poet tells ns, that the sword of ^neas, which was 
given him by a deity, broke into pieces the sword of 
Turnus, which came from a mortal forge. As the 
moral in this place is divine, so by the way we may 
observe, that the bestowing on a man who is favoured 
by heaven such an allegorical weapon is very con- 
formable to the old eastern way of thinking. Not 
only Homer has made use of it, but we find the 
Jewish hero in the book of Maccabees, who had 
fought the battles of the chosen people with so much 
glory and success, receiving in his dream a sword 
from the hand of the prophet Jeremiah. The 
following passage, wherein Satan is described as 
wounded by the sword of Michael, is in imitation of 
Homer : 

' The ^ding sword with discontinuous wound 
Pa<8*d through him; but th* ethereal substance cWdy 
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Ifoc long divisible; ami 6t>m the gaih 
A stream cyf uecttfOHs hutndur isfoiog flowed 
Sapfuine, (each as celestial spirits may bleed) 
Am all Us annour stain'd ■ ■ ■ * 

Homer tdls us in the same manner) that upon 
lomedes wounding the gods, there flowed from the 
)iind an ichor, or pure kind of blood, which was 
t bre^ from 'mortal viands ; and that, though *the 
in was exquisitely great, the wound soon closed 
land healed in tiiose beings -who are rested with 
mortality. 

1 question not but Milton in his description of his 
rious Moloch flying from the battle, and bellowing 
th the wound he had received, had his eye on 
rs in the IKad: who, upon &is being wounded, 
represented as retiring out of the fight, and mak* 
g an outcry louder than that of a whole army 
ben it begins the charge. Homer adds, that the 
reeks and Trojans, who where engaged ini a ge« 
tal battle, were terrified on each side with the 

)wing of this wounded deity. The reader 
iu easily observe bow Milton has kept all the 
*rror of this image, without running into the ridi« 

of it: 



* — Where the might of Galrriel fought. 

And with fierce ensigns pierc*d the deep array 
. Of Moloch, furious king ! who him aefy*d« 
And at his chariot- wheels to drag him bound 
Threatened, nor from the Holjr One of heav'n 
RefrainM hb tongue blasphemous : but anon 
Down cloven to the waist, with shatter'd arms 
And uncouth pain, fled bellowing * 

Milton has likewise raised his description in this 
ok with many images taken out of the poetical 
) of scripture. Tiie Messiah's chariot, as I have 
lore taken notice, is formed upon a vision of Eze- 
i\^ who, as Grotius observes, has yerymuchin 
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him of Homer's spirit in the poetical parts of ] 
prophecy. 

The following lincs^ in that glorious comm 
which is giving the Messiah to extirpate the n< 
of rebel angels, is drawn from a sublime passage n 
the psalms: 

< Go then, thou mightiest, in thy Father's might! 
Ascend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 
That take }ieay*n*s basis; bring forth all my waft 
My bow, my thunder, my almighty arms 
Gird on, and sword on thy puissant thigh.* 

The reader will easily discover many other strokes 
of the same nature. 

There is no question but Milton had heated his 
imagination with the fight of the gods in Homer, 
before he entered into this engagement of the angels. 
Homer there gives us a scene of men, heroes, and 
gods, mixed together in battle. Mars animates the 
contending armies, and lifts up his voice in such a 
manner, that it is heard distinctly amidst all the 
shouts and confusion of the fight. Jupiter at the 
same time thunders over their heads ; while Nep- 
tune raises such a tempest, that the whole field of 
battle, and all the tops of the mountains, shako 
about them. The poet tells us, that Pluto himself, 
whose habitation was in the very centre of the 
earth, was so alFrighted at the shock, that he leapt 
from his throne. Homer afterwards describes Vul- 
can as pouring down a storm of fire upon the river 
Xanthus, and Minerva as throwing a rock at Mars; 
who, he tells us, covered seven acres in his fall. 

As Homer has introduced into his battle of the 
gods every thing that is great and terrible in nature, 
>Iilton has filled his fight of good and bad angda 
with all the like circumstances of horror. The shoat 
of armies, the rattling of brazen chariot, the hurling 
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'rocks and Tnoiintains, the earthqi^alLe, the fire, the 
er, arc all of them employed to lift up the 
leer's imagination, and give him a suitable idea of 
great an action. "With \i hat art has the poet re« 
ds^dted the ivhole bodj of the earth trembling, 
en before it was created ! 

* All heav*n resonoded; and had eanh been thea* 
All earth had to its centre shook ' 

In how sublime and just a manner doe9 he after^ 
trds describe the whole heaven shaking nnder the 
leels of the Messiah's chariot, with that exception 
the throne of God ! 



•Under his buminff wheels 



The steadfast empyrean shook throughout, 
All but the throne itself of God * 

Notwithstanding the Messiah appears clothed 
ith so much terror and majestj, the poet has 
11 found means to make his readers conceive an 
?a of him beyond what he himself is able to do. 
ibe: 

* Yet half his strength he put not forth, but checked 
His thunder in mid volley; for he meant 
Not to destroy, but root them out of heaven.* 

In a word, Milton's genius, which was so great 
i If, and so strengthened by all the helps of 

Ding, appears in this book every way equal to 
I subject, which was the most sublime that could 
ter into the thoughts of a poet. As he knew all 
3 arts of affecting the mind, he has given it>certain 

ig-places, and opportunities of recovering it- 

t from time to time; several speeches, reflections, 

lilitudes, and the like reliefs, being interspersed 

diversify his narration, and ease the attention of 

reader. L. 
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I Voluistlj In suo frgfterfff unumquemque nostrum qui 
quendam eite Rosciuifiy dixktique non tarn *a qum ftsta tXuA ' 
probari, quant qua prava sunt JhstUiit adbare$cere, 

CIC.de Gestu. - 

You would have each of us be a kind of Rosclus in his wajr; 
and you have said that fastidious men are not so much plcaieC 
with what is right, as disgusted at what is wrong. 

It is very natural to take for our whole lives a ligbt 
impression of a thing, which at first fell into con- 
tempt with us for want of consideratioa. The real 
use of a certain qualification (which the wiser part 
of mankind look upon as at best an indifferent 
thing, and generally a frivolous circumstance) showf 
the ill consequence of such prepossessions. What I 
mean is the art, skill, accomplishment, or whaterer 
you will call it, of danciu^:;. I knew a gen tlemaa of 
great abilities, who bcwaileil the want of this part 
of his education to the end of a very honourable lifeJ 
He observed that there was not occasion for the 
common use of great talents ; that they are but sel- 
dom in demand ; and that these very great talenti 
were often rendered useless to a man for want of 
small attainments. A good mien (a becoming mo- 
tion, gesture, and aspect) is natural to some men ; 
but even these would be highly more graceful in 
their carriage, if what they do from the force of na- 
ture were confirmed and heightened from the forot 
of reason. To one who has not at all considered lt| 
to mention the force of reason on such a subject wfll 
appear fantastical; but M'hen you have alittle-sU 
tended to it, an assembly of men will have 
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lothcir view ; and they will tell yon, it is evident 
om plain and infallible rales, why this man, with 
ose beautiful features, and a wcll-fashioned person, 
not so agreeable as he who sits by him without 
ly of those advantages. When we read, we do 
without any exerted act of memory that presents 

shape of the letters ; but habit makes us do it 
chanically, without staying, like children, to re. 
)llect and join those letters. A man who has not 
id the regard of his gesture in any part of his edn- 
ktion, will find himself unable to act with freedom 
sfore new. company, as a child that is but aow 
arning would be to read without hesitation. It is 
»r the adi^ancemcnt of the pleasure we receive in 
eing agreeable to each other in ordinary life, that 
DC would wish dancing were generally understood 
s conducive, as it really is, to a proper deportment 

natters that appear the most remote from it. A 
lan of learning and sense is distinguished from 
>thers as he is such, though he never runs upon 
»oints too difficult for the rest of the world ; in like 
Danner the reaching put of the arm, and the most 
irdinary motion, discovers whether a man ever 
camt to know what is the true harmony and com- 
)Osure of his limbs and countenance. Whoever has 
leen Booth, in the character of Pyrrhus, march to 
lis throne to receive Orestes, is convinced that 

estic and great conceptions are expressed in the 
FOTy,step; but, perhaps, though no other man could 
perform that incident as well as he does, he himself 
would do it with a yet greater elevation were he a 
lancer. This is so dangerous a subject to treat with 
[lavity, that I shall not at present enter into it any 
nrther; but the author of the following letter ha3 
reated it in the essay he speaks of in such a manner, 
hat I am beholden to him for a resolution, that I will 
lever hereafter think meanly of atiy thing, till I have 
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heard what they who have another ofrfntoa of V 
have to say in its defence. 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

' Since there are scarce any of the > 
and sciences that have not been recommended to 
world by the pens of some of the professors, mast ^ ^ 
or lovers of them, whereby the nsefulness, < , 
lence, and benefit arising from them, both as to , 
speculative and practical part, have been m 
public, to the great advantage and improvement Ol . 
sueh arts and sciences ; why should dancing, an 
celebrated by the ancients in so extraordinary a i 
ncr, be totally neglected by the moderns, and 
destitute of any pen to recommend its various es 
lenccs and substantial merit to mankind ? 

^ The low ebb to which dancing is now fallen, is 
altogether owing to this silence. The art is esteemed 
only as an amusing trifle ; it li&s altogether nncolti- 
vated, and is unhappily fallen under the imputatioA 
of illiterate and mechanic. As Terence, in one of ' 
his prologues, complains of the rope-dancers draw- 
ing all the spectators from his play; so we may wdl 
say, that capering and tumbling is now preferred to, 
and supplies the place of, just and regular dancing OA 
our theatres. It is therefore, in my opinion, hi^ 
time that some one should come to its assistance, an! 
relieve it from the many gross and growing erroif 
that have crept into it, and overcast its real beaatki; 
and, to sec dancing in its true light, would show the 
usefulness and elegance of it, with the pleasure and 
instruction produced from it; and also lay dowa 
some fundamental rules, that might so tend to tl0 
improvement of its professors, and information of 
the spectators, that the first might be the better 
enabled to perform, and the latter rendered more 
capable of judging what is (if there be any things 
valuable in this art. 
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f To encourage therefore some ingenioiii pen 

I of to generous an andertaking and in somo 

re to relieve daociDg from the diaadfantaget 

iu lies under, I, who teach to dance % 

« u In small treatise as an Essay towards 

f oi Auidng: in which I have inquired 

an ity, origin, and use, and shown what 

the I I had for it. I hafe likewise 

d 1 are and perfection of all its se« 

t8« : now beneficial and ddightfui it is^ 

SI 1 3n and an exercise ; and enden* 

I9U lo ai rer aii objections that ha^e been nuu 

islr Ti a against it. I have proceeded to*giTe 

■A c of the particular dances of the Greeks 

ns, whether religious,: warlike, or dfil: 

1 eo particular notice of that part of dancing 

cing to the ancient stage, in which the jpauto* 

let i so great a share. ^ Nor hate I been 

in giving an historical account of some 

ar piasters excellent in that surprising art ; 

wbich I have advanced some obser? ations on 

iancing, both as to the stage, and that part 

so absolutely necessary for the qualification of 

and ladies; and have concluded with 

snort remarks on the origin and progress of 

cter by which dances are writ down« and 

n ited to one master from another. If some 

\ vdiAt would arise, and adTance this art 

mac penection it seems capable of receiving, 

- might- not be exp^ted from it ? For, if we 

ider the origin of arts and sciences, we shall 

that some of theiu took rise from beginnings so 

1 and unpromising, that it 13 yery wonderful to 

. that ever such surprising structures should 

been raised upoq such ordinary foundations. 

* An Easay towards a History of Dancing, &c. By Joha 
Reiver, xsmo. 1712. 

VOL. XI. N 
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But what cannot a great genius effisct ? Who wouk 
haye thought that the clangorous noise of a jA 
hammers should' have given the first rise to o 
Yet Macrobius in his second book relates, 
Pythagoras, in passing by a smith's shop, ft 
that the sounds proceeding from the hammers w 
either more grave or acute, according to the < ' 
ent weights of the hammers. The philosopher, ft 
improve this hint, suspends different wdghts b; 
strings of the same bigness, and found in like man 
ner that the sounds answered to the weights. Thi 
being discovered, he finds out those numbers whic 
produced sounds that were consonant : as that twi 
strings of the same substance and tension, th 
one being double the length of the other, gave tha 
interval which is called diapason, or an eighth : th 
same was also effected from two strings of the sam 
length and size, the one having four times the ten 
sion of the other. By these steps, from so i 
beginning, did this great man reduce, what i 
only before noise, to one of the most delightii 
sciences^ by marrying it to the mathematics; 
by that means caused it to be one of the most as 
stract and demonstrative of sciences. Who knon 
therefore but motion, whether dextrous or repn 
sentative, may not (as it seems highly probable : 
may) be taken into consideration by some pe 
capable of reducing it into a regular science, thoi 
not so demonstrative as that proceeding from soai 
yet sufficient to entitle it to a place among the o 
nified arts ? 

' Now, Mr. Spectator, as you have dedan 
yourself visitor of dancing-schools, and this beta 
an undertaking which more immediately respec 
them, I think myself indispensably oUigcd, befa 
I proceed to the publication of this my ensay, to K 
your advice; and hold it absolutely necessary 
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iftfe your approbation, in order to recommend my 
to tl^ perusal of the parents of such as learn 
369 as well as to the young ladies, to whom 
IS' or, you ought to be guardian, 
I ip, March 10, I am, sir, 

- I7XI-I9. Your most humble servant.* 
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'Resplcere exemplar vUm morumque ju6eb» 
Doctum imitatorea, ei verai bine ducere voces, 

HOR. Are Poet* 987. 

Keep Nature's great original in viewy 
And thence the living images pursue. 

FRANCIS. 

My friend Sir Roger de Coverly, when we last 
iDet together at the club, told me that he had a 
|[reat mind to see the new tragedy * with me, as- 
snring me at the same time, that he had n'Ot been 
at a play these twenty years. ' The last I saw,' 
laid Sir Roger, ' was The Committee, which I 
should not have gone to neither, had not I been told 
beforehand that it was a good church of England 
comedy.' He then proceeded to inquire of , me 
who this distrest mother was; and upon hearing 
that she was Hector's widow, he told me that her 
husband was a brave man, and that when he was 
a school- boy he had read his life at the end of the 
dictionary. My friend asked mc in the next place, 
if there would not be some danger in coming home 
latC; in case the Mohocks should be abroad. * I 

* The Distrest Mother. 

K 2 
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assure you,' says he, ^ I thought I had fatHen faii 
their hands last night ; for I observed two or thi^ 
lusty black men that followed me half way up Flee 
street, and mended their pace behind me, in pn 
portion as I put on to get away from tbem. Yc 
must know,' continued the knight with a smile, ^ 
fancied they had a mind to hunt me; for I rei 
ber an honest gentleman in my neighbourhood, wi 
was served such a trick in King Charles the Second 
time, for which reason he has not ventured hi 
in town ever since. I might have shown t\ 
good sport, had this been their design ; for, as i a 
on old fox-hunter, I should have turned and dodge 
and have played them a thousand tricks they hi 
never seen ift their lives before.' Sir Roger adde 
that ^ if these gentlemen had any such intentioi 
they did not suci^eed vefy well in it ; for I thre 
them out,' says he, ^ at the end of Norfolk-stree 
where I doubled the corner, and got shelter in 
lodgings before they could imagine what was o( 
come of me. However,' says the knight, ' if Ca| 
tain Sentry will make one with us to-morrow nigh 
and you will both of you call upon me about foi 
o'clock, that we may be at the house before it 
full, I will have my own coach in readiness to a 
tend you, for John tells me he has got the for< 
wheels mended.' 

The captain, who did not fail to meet me thei 
at the. appointed hour, bid Sir Roger fear nothing 
for that he had put on the same sword which 1 
made use of at the battle of Steenkirk *. Sir Rogei 
servants, and among the rest my old friend tl 

* In 169a. Gentlemen wore about this time a kind of necl 
cloth called a Steenkirk, probably from its being taken nodi 
of first at this battle. In like manner* and for a similar reasoi 
a wig was called Ramiilies, being introduced, or having becon 
fashionable^ about the time of that battle, in 1706. 
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, htu% I found, proyided themsdives witfi g<H>d 
pkaiti, to attend their master upon thtt'Occa* 
Wheat we had placed him in his coach,, wkk 
j(t hiaJeft>hand, the captain before him, and 

r at ^hoad of his footmon in the rear, wo 

1 • in safety to the playhouse, where, 

m jnarched up the entxy in good order^ 

i^aad I went in with Inm, aad iqated 

Kwixt. us in the pit. As soon as the houio 

ill, and the candles lightod^t.mjr old frieod 

up, land looked about him with that pleasure 

a mind seasoned with humanity natnraUjr 

itself, at the sight of a multitude . of people 

pleased with one another, and, partake 

common entertainment. 1 oouhl not 

' lo myself, as theold nhanstoodjupin the 

I of >the pit, that he mad^ » T^ry proper 

to a tragic audience. UpoQ titilb entering 

rrhus, the knight told me^ that he did not 

i the king of France himself hadr a belter strut. 

indeed rery attentiye to my o)d friend's re* 

, cause I looked upon them as a piece of 

criticism, And was ^ell pleased to* hear himy 
conclusion of almost e?ery .scene, telling -me 
9 could not imagine how the play would end* 
rhile he appeared much concerned for Andro^f 
; and a little while after as much for Her- 
; and wa9 GJ^ivem^y puzzled tp thipk what 
beconie of Pyrrhus. 

en Sic Roger saw Andromache's obstinate. 
L to her lover's importunities, he whispcircA 
the ear, that he was sure she would neTcr 
dm ; to which he added,, with a moreithan or« 
' Yehemence, ^ You can't imagine^ )$ir, what 

bave to do with a widow.' Upoi^ Pyrrhus 

ling afterwards to leave her, the; knight 

ms oead and muttered to himself, ' Ay, dqif 

n3 
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jont^att.^ This part dwelt so mbch ilpon myfri 
imagination, that at the close of the third act, i 
was thinking of something els6, he whispered- 
in my ear, ^ These widows, sir, are the most ] 
Terse creatures in the world. But pray,' says 
' you that are a critic, is the play according to y 
dramatic rules, as you call them? Should y 
people in tragedy always talk to be understo 
Why, there is not a single sentence in this ] 
that I do not know the meaning of.' 

The fourth act very luckily began before I 
time to give the old gentleman an answer. ' W 
says the knight, sitting down with great satis 
tion * I suppose we are now to see Hect 
ghost,' He then renewed his attention, and, f 
time to time, fell a-praising the widow. He m; 
itideed, a little mistake as to one of her paj 
whom at his first entring he took for Astyan 
but quickly set himself right in that particu 
though, at the same time, he owned he she 
hare been very glad to have seen the little h 
who, says he, must needs be a very fine child 
the account that is given df him. Upon Hermio 
going off with a menace to Pyrrhus, the audic 
gave a loud clap, to which Sir Roger added, ^ 
my word, a notable young baggage !' 

As there was a very remarkable silence and s 
ness in the audience during the whole action 
was natural for them to take the opportunity of 
intervals between the acts to express their opir 
of the players, and of their respective parts. 
Roger, hearing a cluster of them praise Ores 
{Struck in with them, and told them, that he tfaoi 
his friend Py lades was a very sensible man. 
they were afterwards applauding Pyrrhus, Sir R< 
put in a second time. ' And let me tell yoo,' i 
he, ' though he speaks but little, I like the 
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in whiskers as well as any of them/ Captaia 

J aeemg two or three wags who sat near us 

rith an attentiye ear towards Sir Roger, and 

they should smoke the knight, placked 

Y ine elbow, and whispered something in his 

lasted till the opening of the fifth act. 

it was wonderfully attentiTe to the accoant 

u » gives of Pyrrhus his death, and at the 

in of it, told me it was such a bloody piece 
rjL, that he was glad it was not done upon the 

Seeing afterwards Orestes in his raring fit, 
m more than ordinarily serious, and took oc« 

to moralise (in his way) upon an eril con- 
5, adding, that Orestes, in his madness, looked 
le saw something 

we were the first that came into the house, so 
ire the last that went out of it ; being resol?ed 
re a clear passage for our old friend, whom 
i nfot care to venture among the justling of 
owd.. Sir Roger went out fully satisfied with 
tertsunment, and we guarded him to his lodg. 

the same manner that we brought him to the 
>use ; being highly pleased for my own part, 
dy with the performance of the excellent piece 
had been presented, but with the satisfacttoa 
it had given to the old man. L* 
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■Clamant periisse pudorem 



Cunctipene patres^ ea cum reprtbendere coner^ 

^ua gravis JEsoput^ qua doctui Hoscius e^t : 

Vel quia nil rectum^ nisi quod placuit sibi^ duwnt ; 

Vel quia turpe putant parere minoribus, et qua 

Jmberbet didicere, senes perdenda fateri, 

HOR. 1. Ep. ii. M^ 

IMITATED. 

One tragic sentence if I dare deride. 
Which Betterton*s grave action dienlfied, 
Or weli-mouth*d Booth with emphasis proclaima 
(Tho* but) perhaps, a muster-roll of names). 
How will our fathers rise up in a rage. 
And swear, all shame is lost in George's age ! 
You'd think no fools disgrac'd the former reign. 
Did not some grave examples yet remain, 
Who scorn a lad <ihould teach his father skill. 

And, having once been wrong, will be so still* 

POPE. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' As you are the daily endeayonrer to jpino- 
mote leaniing and good sense, I think myself obliged 
to suggest to your consideration whaterer may pro« 
mote or prejudice them. There is an eril which 
has prevailed from generation to generation, which 
grey heirs and tyrannical custom continue to sup* 
port : J hope your spectatorial authority will give a 
seasonable check to the spread of the infection j I 
mean old men's overbearing the strongest sense of 
their juniors by the mere force of seniority; so that 
for a young man in the bloom of life, and Tigour of 
age, to give a reasonable contradiction to his elderSi 
is esteemed an unpardonable insolence^ and regarded 
as reversing the decrees of nature. I am a young 

4 
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loooCsst; jet I hoaour die grffjf' h^iad ttt mach 

one ; howe?er, when, in company with oU 

i tl speak obscurelj, or reafoii pre- 

f{ji 9 whk^ absurdities, prejudice, pride^ 

wiu sometimes throw the wisest), I count 

no CI to rectify their reasonings, unless con. 

ce truckle to ceremony^ a^ truth fall a 

i to complaisanoe* The strongest argnmenis 

e enerrated, and thej brightest eridence disap* 

ais, before those tremendous reasonings and 

< ►reries of Tenerable old age. ^ Yon 

e you 1 dy-heady fdlows ; yon ha?e not yet 

export e of tlie world.' Thus we young 

our ambition cramped, and our laziness 

a $ since while young we nare little room to 

otttseWes ; and, when old, the weakness of na» 

must pass for strength of sense, and we hope 

Bc h* f heads will raise us abote the attacks of 

1.. Now, sir, as you would enliTen our. 

iiy in uie pursuit of learning, take our case into 

eration ;. and, with a gloss on bra>e Elihu'^s 

ments, assert the rights of youth, and pre?cnt 

pemidous encroachments of age* The gene- 

s 1 nings of that gallant youtii would adorn 

'1 »er ; and I b^ you would insert them, not 

but that they will give good entertainment 

1 most intelligent of yottr readers.' 

^* ao these three men ceased to answer Job, be* 

he was righteous in hb own eyes. Then was 

the wrath of Elihu, the son of Barachel the 

3, of the kindred of Ram. Against Job was 

frath kindled, because he justified himself ra. 

than God. Also against his three friends was 

I wrath kindled, because they had found no an* 

r&y and yet had condemned Job. Now Elihu 

nraiCed till Job had spoken, because they were 

than he. When Elihu saw there was no an* 
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$wcr in the mouth of these three imen, 
-wrath was kindled. And Elihu, the soiroi . 
chel the Buzite, answered and said, I am y< 
and ye are yerj old ; wherefore I was afraid, 
durst not show you mine opinion. I said. 
should speak, and multitude of years should 
wisdom. But there is a spirit in man, and the 
spiration of the Almighty giyeth them unde 
ing. Great men are not always wise : neitner 
the- aged understand judgment. Therefore ] 
Hearken to me, I also will show mine opini 
Behold I waited for your words ; I gave ear to j 
reasons, whilst you searched out what to say. 1 
I attended unto you. And behold there was n 
of you that conyinccd Job, or that answered 
words : lest you should say, We have found 
wisdom : God thrusteth him down, not man. ]> 
he hath not directed his words against me : nd 
will I answer him with your speeches. They i 
amazed : they answered no more ; they left 
speaking. When .1 had waited (for they sj 
not, but stood still and answered no more) I i 
I will answer ^Iso my part ; I also will show 
opinion* For I am full of matter, the spirit wi 
me constraincth me. Behold, my belly is as ^ 
which hath no vent, it is ready to burst like 
bottles. I will speak that I inay be refresl 
lyill open my lips and answer. Let me not, x i 
you, accept. any man^s person, neither let me 
tlattcring titles unto man. For I know not to 
nattering titles : in so doing my Maker would 
take me away." 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ I HAVE formerly read with great s 
faction your paper about idols, and the bchavioi 
gentlemen in those cofiee-houses where women 
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chie; and unpatiently waited to see jovl take 
India and China shops into consideration : bnt since 
.yon hate passed ns oyer in silence, either that yon 
we not as yetthoaght us worth your notice, or that 
fte grievances we .lie under have escaped your dis« 
eanung eye, I must make my complaints to you, 
tad am encouraged to do it because you seem a 
fitdeat leisure, at this present writing. lam, dear 
sir, one of the top China-women about town ; and 
though I say it, keep as good things, and receive 
as fims company, as any b?er this end of the town, 
let tiie other be who she will. In short, I am in a 
fidr way to be easy, were it not for a club of female 
lakes, who, under pretence of taking their inno- 
rambles forsooth, and diverting the spleen, 
seta fail to plague me twice or thrice a day, to 
en tea, or buy a skreen. What else should 
I r mean ? as they often repeat it. These rakes 
your idle ladies of fashion, who, having no^* 
ig to do, employ themselves in tumbling over 
ware. One of these no-customers (for by the 
way they seldom or never buy any thing) calls for 
a set of tea.dishcs, another for a bason, a third for 
my best green-tea, and even to the punch-bowl, 
there's scarce a piece in my shop but must be dis. 
placed, and the whole agreeable architecture dis. 
ordered, so that I can compare them to nothing 
bat to the night-goblins that take a pleasure to 
overturn the disposition of plates and dishes in the 
kitchens of your housewifely maids. Well, after all 
this racket and clutter, this is too dear, that is their 
aversion ; another thing is charming, but not want*^ 
ed ; the ladies are cured of the spleen, but I am not 
a shilling the better for it. Lord, what signifies 
one poor pot of tea, considering the trouble they 
pat me to? Vapours, Mr. Spectator, are terrible 
things; for, though I am not possessed by them 
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mysdf, I suffer more from them than if I wero 
Now I must beg you to admonish all sndi dij- 
goblins to make fewer tlsits, or to be less trooMo* 
some when they come to one*s shop ; and to ooi* 
Tince them that we honest shop-keepers hare sooBm 
thing better to do, than to cure folks of the TapoafS 
gratis. A young son of mine, a school.boy, is mj 
secretary, so I hope you will make allowances. 

I am, siK, 
Your constant reader^ 
March the %2^ and Tcry humble serran^ 

REBECCA the distrcitei,* 
T. 
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Fingit equum tenera dociUm ccrvicf magistgr^ 

Jre viam quam momtrat equa 

HOB. I Ep. IL «. 

The jockey trains the young and tender horse i 

While yet soft-mouth*d, and breeds him to the connje. 

CBEECB. 

I HAVE lately received a third letter from the gen* 
tleman who has already given the public two essajt 
npon education. As his thoughts seem to be ftfj 
just and new upon this subject, I shall commani- 
cate them ^o the reader. 

^ SIB, 

^ If I had not been hindered by some ci- 
traordinary business, I should have sent you sooner 
my further thoughts upon education. Yon may 
please to remember, that in my last letter I endfft- 
Toured .to give the best reasons that could be urged 
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a pmatc or puUic edacation. Upon 

, u 7 perhaps be thought tiiat I seemed 

iri a CO the latter, though at the sameliiiM 

a t Tirtae, which ought to be oar first 

care, was more usually acquired in 

r. 

[ j ed, therefore, in this letter, to ofiier at 

boa, 07 'vrhich I conceire bojs might be mad« 

rore rirtue as they ad?ance in letters. 

t juiow u in most of our public schools vice is 

1 ( Duraged, wheneyer it is found 

ow lar from being Sufficient, unless our 

h are ac same time taught to form a right 

of uungs, and to know what is properiy 

To tiiis end, whenever they read the lives and 
nft of such men as have been famous in their 
ration, it should not be thought enough to 
e them barely understand so many Greek ov 
a sentences; but they should be asked their 
ion of such an action or saying, and obliged 
;iTe their reasons why they ti,ke it to be good 
• By this means they would insensibly arriTO 
roper notions of courage, temperance, honour, 
justice. 

Tl^re must be great care taken how the ex« 
le of any particular persons is recommended to 
in gross ; instead of which they ought to be 
nt wherein such a man, though great in somo 
Bcts, was weak and faulty in others. For want 
his caution, a boy is often so dazzled with tho 
"e of a great character, that he confounds its 
ities with its blemishes, and looks even upon 
faulty part of it with an eye of admiration. 

1 have often wondered how Alexander, who 
naturally of a generous and merciful disposi. 
, came to be guilty of so barbarous an action 

OL, XI. o 
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as that of dragging the goyernor of a town after 
chariot. I know this is generally ascribed to 
passion for Homer ; but I lately met with a pasf 
in Plutarch 9 which, if I am not rery mach i 
taken, still gives us a clearer light into, the mot 
of this action. Plutarch tells us, that Alexat 
in his youth had a master named Lysimachus, w 
though he was a man destitute of all politeness 
gratiated himself both with Philip and his pn 
and became the second man at court, by calling 
king Pcleus, the prince Achilles, and hiQwelf PI 
nix. It is no wonder if Alexander, hinfing h 
thus used not only to admire but to persoi 
Achilles, should think it glorious to imitate hin 
this piece of cruelty and extravagance. 

' To carry this thought yet further, I shall s 
mit it to your consideration, whether, instead c 
theme or copy of verses, which are the usual ei 
cises, as they are called in the school phrase, 
would not be more proper that a boy should 
tasked, once or twice a week, to write down 
opinion of such persons and things as occur to 1 
by his reading; that he should descant upon 
actions of Turnus, or ^neas ; show • wherein tl 
excelled, or were defective ; censure or appr 
any particular action ; observe how it might J 
been carried to a greater degree of perfection, \ 
how it exceeded or fell short of another. He mi 
at the same time mark what was moral i 
speech, and how far it agreed with the cna 
of the person speaking. This exercise would si 
strengthen his judgment in what is bh able 
praise- worthy, and give him an early seasi 
morality. 

' 'Next to those examples which may be i 
with in books I very much approve Hohm 
way of letting before youth the infamons or i 
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ebafmeters of their contemportirifs. That 
118, thb wlu the method his father made 
iodine him to any particular Tirtue, or 
la aversion to any particalar vice. ^4f," 
ace, ^' my father advised me to live within 
tnd be contented with the fortune he should 
i ^ Do you not sec,' says he, ^ the miser- 
lition of Burrns, and the son of Albus? 
misfortunes of those two wretches teach 
Old luxury and extravagance.' If he would 

t with an abhorrence to debauchery 
," says he, ' make yourself like Sectanus, 

may be happy in the enjoyment of law* 
u How scandalous/ says he, ^ is the 
oi Trebonius, who was lately caught in 
another man's wife!*" To illustrate tlm 
this method, the poet adds, that as a head* 
itient, who will not at first follow his phy« 
rescriptions, grows orderly when ho hears 
leighbours die all about him ; so youth is 
;hted from vice, by hearing the ill report it 
•on others. 

ophon's schools of equity, in his Life of 
B Great, are sufficiently famous. He tells 
the Persian children went to school, and 
I their time as diligently in learning the 
I of justice and sobriety, as the youth in 
intries did to acquire the most difficult arts 
ices : their governors spent most part of 
in hearing their mutual accusations one 
he other, whether for violence, cheating, 
or ingratitude : and taught them how to 
lent against those who were found to be 
i guilty of these crimes. I omit the story 
>ng and short coat, for which Cyrus him« 
punished; as a case equally known with any 
on. 

o ^ 
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^ The method which Apulcius tells ns the Indiu 
Gymnosophists took to educate their disciples, is 
still more carious and remarkable. His words an 
as follow : ^^ When their dinner is ready, before 
it is served up, the masters inquire of every parti- 
cular scholar how he has employed his time anoe 
sun-risiug : some of them answer, that, having 
been chosen as arbiters between two persons, they 
have composed their differences, and made them 
friends : some, that they have been executing the 
orders of their parents ; and others, that they have 
either found out something new by their own ap- 
plication, or learnt it from the instructions of their 
tVilows. But if there happens to be any one among 
them who cannot make it appear that he has em- 
ployed the morning to advantage, he is immedi- 
ately excluded from the company, and obliged to 
work while the rest are at dinner." 

' It is not impossible, that from these several 
ways of producing virtue in the minds of boys 
some general method might be invented. What 
I would endeavour to inculcate is, that our youth 
cannot be. too soon taught the principles of virtoe, 
seeing the first impressions which are made on the 
mind are always the strongest. 

' The archbishop of Cambray makes Telema- 
chus say, that, though he was young in years, he 
was old in the art of knowing how to keep both 
his own and his friends' secrets. ^' When my flu 
tiuT,'* says the prince, ^' went to the siege of 
Troy, ho took me on Iiis knees, and, after having 
er/.braced and blessed me, as he was surrounded 
\iy the nobles of Ithaca, ' O my friends,* says be, 
' into your hands I commit the education of my 
sen : it' ever you loved his father show it in your 
euro towards him ; but, above all, do not omit to 
firm hi 01 just, sincere, and faithful in keeping a 
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L' These words of my father,'* says Tele. 

iciius« ^' Were contiDually repeated to me by hit 

en in his absence ; who made no scruple of 

nicating to me their uneasiness to see my 

r surrounded ^ith lowers, and the measurif 

aesigned to take on that occasion." He adds, 

he was so raVished at being thus treated Uke a 

, and at the confidence reposed in him, that 

never once abused it ; nor could all the insinu* 

ns of his father's rirals ever get hipi to betray 

lat was committed to him under the seal of 8e« 

^ There U hardly any virtue which a lad might 
thus learn by practice and example. 

* I hare heard of a good man, who used ^ QCi** 

times to give his scholars sixpence apieee* 

Aey might tell him the next day how they had 

loyed it. The third part was always to be laid 

tc in charity, and every boy was blamed, or com- 

ended, as he could make It appear he l^ad chosen 

fit' object. 

^ In short, nothing is more wanting to our pub- 
: schools, than that the masters of them should 
e the same care in fashioning the manners of 

scholars, as in forming their tongues to the 
ir languages* Wherever the former is omit- 

1 cannot help agreeing with Mr. Loc^Le, 

a man must have a very strange value fur 
ori^y, wh^n^ preferi;ii|g the languages of the 
reeks and Romaiis to that which made theo^ such 
ave men, he can ihink it worth while to hazard, 
e innocence and virtue of his son for a little Greeli;^ 
^Aliatio, 

* As the subject of this essay is of the highest im- 
ance, and what I do not remember to have yet 

treated by any author, I have sent you what 
x;arred tq me on it ftH)m my own obscrvatiou, or 

o3 
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reading, and wbkli you may cither suppress or pub 
lisb, as yuu think fit. 

I am, SIR, 
X. Yours, &c.' 
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'Nil futt unquam 



71 w disbar sib'u ■ * 

HOR. i. Sat. ill. Iff. 

Made up of nought but inconsistencies. 

1 FIND the tragedy of The Distrest Mother ia ] 
Jished to-day. The author of the prologue f, 
suppose, pleads an old excuse I have read som* 
where, of * being dull with design;' and tl 
gentleman who writ the epilogue! has, to m 
knowledge, so much of greater moment to ? 
himself upon, that he will easily forgive me n 
publishing the exceptions made against gaiety ; 
the end of serious entertainments in the follon 
letter : I should be morp unwilling to pardon hiD 
than any body, a practice which cannot have an 
ill consequence but from the abilities of the pen 
who is guilty of it. 

• The original motto to this paper, at its first publicatl( 
in folio, was likewise from Horace : 

Servetur xtd imum, 

^ualis ab incepto procesterity et slbi cofistef, 

HOR. A. P. 

f Steele was the author of the prologue to ^Tbe Diitn 
' Mother. The excuse alludes to a passage at the end of 1i 
No 38. 

^ I'he author of the epilogue to the play of A* Phiffi 
called The Distrest Mother, first published in 171%^ 
Sustace Bud^ell. 
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^ MR. SPZCTATOR, 

< I HAD the happiness the other night of 
iit&igY^iy near you, and your worthy friend Sir 
Roger, at the acting of the new tragedy, whidi 
roQ hare, in a late paper or two, so justly recom- 
nended. I was highly pleased with the aOTantage- 
>Q9 situation fortune had given me in placing me so 
lear two gentlemen, from one of which I was sure 
hear such rejections on the seyeral incidents of 

play as pure nature suggested, and from the 
»tiier, such as flowed from the exactest art, and 
odgment : though I must confess that my curiosity 
pd me so much to observe the knight's reflections, 
bat I was not well at leisure to improve myself 
y yonrs. Nature, I found, played her part in 

knight pretty well, till at the last coqqlading 
! entirc;ly forsook him. You must know^ «lr, 
lat It is always my custom, when I have been 
rell entertained at a new tragedy, to make my re- 
peat before the facetious epilogue enters; not but 
lat those pieces are often very well written, but 
aving paid down my half-crown, and made a fair 
urchase of as much of the pleasing melancholy as 
poet's art can afford me, or my own nature ad- 
uc of I am willing to carry some of it home with 
le.: and cannot endure to be at once tricked out 
f .all, though by the wittiest dexterity in the world, 
[owever, I kept my seat the other n^ht, in hopes 
f finding my own sentiments of this matter farourod 
y your friend's ; when, to my great surprise, I 
)und the knight entering with equal pleasure into 
oth parts^ and as much satisfied with Mrs. Old- 
dd's gaiety as he had been before with Andro- 
lachc's greatness. Whether this were no more 
lan an effect of the knight's peculiar humanity, 
leased io find at last, that, after all the tragical 
oings, every thing was safe and well, I do not 
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know. But for my own part, I must confess I 

was so dissatisfied, that I was sorry the poet had 

saved Andromache, and could heartily hare wished 

that he had left her stone-dead upon the. staget 

For you cannot imagine, Mr. Spectator, tho Diis« 

chief she was reserYcd to do me. I found my soul, 

during the action, gradually worked up to the 

highest pitch, and felt the exalted pfassion whid 

all generous minds conceive at the sight of virtue 

in distress. The impression, believe mc, sir, wai 

80 strong upon me, that I am persuaded, if I hac 

been let alone in it, I could, at an extremity, haT< 

ventured to defend yourself and Sir Roger agains 

half a score of the fiercest Mohocks ; but the ladi 

crous epilogue in the close extinguished all my ar 

dour, and made me look upon all such nohI< 

achievements as downright silly and romantic 

What the rest of the audience felt, I cannot so wcl 

tell. For myself I must declare, that at the end o 

the play I found my soul uniform, and all of a piece 

but at the end of the epilogue it was so jumbled to 

gether, and divided between jest and earnest, that 

if you will forgive mc an extravagant fancy, I wi 

here set it down. I could not but fancy, if my soo 

had at that moment quitted my body, and descende 

to the poetical shades in the posture it was then 

what a strange figure it would have made amon 

them. They would not have known what to hai 

made of my motly spectre, half comic and ha 

tragic, all over resembling a ridiculous face th; 

at the same time laughs on one side and cries f 

the other. The only defence, I think, I have ev 

heard made for this, as it seems to mc the most ui 

natural tack of the comic tail to the tragic head, 

this, that the minds of the audience must be r 

freshed, and gentlemen and ladies not sent away 

their own homes with too dismal and roelanchc 
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nghts abont them : iof who know^ the coiise« 
eace of this I We are much obliged, indeed, to 
i poets for the great tenderness they express .for 
iuJ^ of enr persons, and heartily- thank them 
' it. Biat if that be all, pray, good sir, assure tiiem, 
we are none of us like to come to any great 

I ; and that, let them do their best, we shall in 
pro liiity liv^ out the length of our days, and 

the theatres more than ever. What makes 

I »re desirous to have some information of this 

' is, because of an ill consequence xtr two at- 

ig it : for, a great many of our church mnsi* 

being related to the theatre, they hare, in 

itioa of these epilogues, introduced, in their 

ewell Toluntaries, a sort of music quite foreign 

design of church-serrices, to the great pre« 

:e of well-disposed people. Those fingering 
I ;n should be informed, that they ought to 
t ir airs to the place and business, and that 
I musician is obliged to keep to the text as much 
the preacher. For want of this, I hare found by 
>erience a great deal of mischief. When the 
sacher has often, with great piety, and art enough, 
idled his' subject, and the judicious clerk has with 
t utmost diligence called out two staves proper 
the discourse, and I have found in myself and in 
tjrest of the pew, good thoughts and cUspositions, 
y have been, all in a moment, dissipat<id by a 
fry jig from the organ loft. One knows not what 
ther ill effects the epilogues I have been speaking 
may in time produce : but this I am credibly in. 
med of, that Paul Lorrain * has resolved upon a 
y sudden reformation in his tragical dramas; and 

' Paul Lorrain was the ordinary of Kewgate at thb' timcy 
ich place he held for many years : he died October 7, 1719. 
his accounts of the convicts executed at Tyburn, P. Lonraia 
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that, at the next monthly performance, he deHgDii 
instead of a penitential psalm, to dismiss his andienoi 
with an excellent new balrM of his own coQiposiof. 
l^ray, sir, do what you can to put a stop to thai 
growing evils, and yon will very much oblige 

Your humble servant, 



PnYSlBULUS/ 
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•Ut his exordia primt* 



Omnia f et ipse tener mundi eofurtverit orbisi 
Turn durare solum et diseludere Nerea pomto 
Ceeperitf et rcrum pauUatim sumere formas, 

VlftO. Eel. vi. ta- 

He sung the secret seeds of nature*s frame : . 
How seas, and earth, and air, and active flame, 
Fell through the mighty void, and in their fall 
"Were blindly gathered in this goodly ball. 
The tender soil then stiiT'ning by degrees^ 
Shut from the bounded earth the bounding 8eaa» 
The earth and ocean various forms disclose. 
And a new sun to the new world arose. 

DEYDEN. 

LoNGiNUs has observed, that there may be a loftt' 
ness in sentiments where there is no passion, and 
brings instances out of ancient authors to supporl 
this his opinion. The pathetic, as that great critic 
observes, may animate and inflame the sqblime, but 
is not essential to it. Accordingly, as he further re- 
marks, we very often find that those who eioe 
most in stirring up the passions very often want thi 

generally represented them as true penitentS) and dying ver 
well, after having lived for the most part very ill: they are hi 
morously styled Faui Lorraiii*s saints, in w Tatler, No.62 
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of writing in the great and sublime manner^ 

lo on the contrary. Milton has shown himself 

Iter in both these ways of writing. The serenth* 

KMc, which we are now entering upon, is an in. 

uce of that sablime which is not mixed and 

orked np with passion. The author appears in a 

nd of composed and sedate majesty ; and though 

e senthnents do not give so great an emotion 

hose in the former liook, they abound with as 

a^uificent ideas. The sixth book like a troubled 

ID, represents gjreatness in confusion; the se-- 

affects the imagination like the ocean in a 

J and fills the mind of the reader, without pro- 

icing in it any thing like tumult, or agitation. 

The critic aboTe mentioned, among the rules 

iich he lays down for succeeding in the sublime 

y of. writing, proposes to his reader, that he 

>uld imitate the most celebrated authors who have 

ae before him, and have been engaged in works 

the same nature ; as in particular that, if he writes 

poetical subjects, he should consider how Homer 

uld have spoken on such an occasion. By this 

ans one great genius often catches the flame from 

)thcr and writes in his spirit, without copying 

sly after him. There are a thousand shining 

fl^es in Virgil, which hare been lighted up by 

icoH,though his own natural strength of genius 
capable of furnishing out a perfect work, has 
iDtless Tery much raised and ennobled his con- • 
itions by such an imitation as that which Lon* 
08 has recommended. 

[n this book, which gives us an account of the 
day^ works, the poet received but very few 
stances from heathen writers, who are strangers 
the wonders of creation. But as there are many 
-ions strokes of poetry upon this subject in holy 
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writ, the author has numberless allusions to 
through the whole coujcse of this book. The gi 
critic I have before mentioned, though an heat 
has taken notice of the sublime manner in which 
lawgiver of the Jews has described the ci Lou 
the first chapter of Genesis ; and there are d] 
other passages in Scripture which rise up to the sami 
majesty, where the subject is touched upon. Miltoi 
has shown his judgment very remarkably, in makiaj 
use of such of these as w,ere proper for his poem 
and in duly qualifying those, strains of eastern poetr 
which were suited to readers whose imaginatibD 
were set to an higher pitch than those of colde 
climates. 

Adam's speech to the angel, wherein he desin 
an account of what had pass^ within the regions ( 
nature before the creation, is very great and solemi 
The following lines, in which he tells him, that 
day is not too far spent for him to enter npon sac 
a subject, are exquisite in their kind : 

* Andthe ereat light of day yet wants to nm 
Much of his race, though steep ; suspease in heav^ 
Held by thy voice, thy potent voice he hears, 
And longer will delay to hear thee tell 
His generation,* &c. 

. The angel's encouraging our first parents in 
modest pursuit after knowledge, with the cans 
which he assigns for the creation of the world, a 
-very just and beautiful. The Messiah, by whoi 
as we are told in Scripture, the heavens were mad 
goes forth in the power of his Father, surround 
with an host of angels, and clothed with such a m 
jesty as becomes his entering upon a work whic 
according to our conceptions, appears the»utmc 
exertion of Omnipotence. What a beautiful descri 
tion has our author raised upon that hint in one 
the prophets ! 'And behold there came four chari< 
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letwe tnntaiiU)^ and tlie motHit^iis 



HO :' 



•jtf 



" iihtrnt liiii cbarioc awnlierlesvwere poured 
■Chcrnbandtenyii, yottntitel and tfcropct, ^ 
/tad inrtoesy winged raifHty and chariots wun^d 
llwtt die ar mo r y tf God, wlwretUndof old 
If jriadalMttWecn two braoea meiiauins lodged 
)Amkmt a aoktan day, hummed at bandy 
Mffttial cqn^ge! a»d now came forth 
m within them spirit liv'd. 



ttiaadant CO Ae Lord : Hear^ open*d wide 
tCbt cvdiMiftriiig gates, 'haniionioiis soond! , 



.y.ftifDiwii MngfiimmringT 

^^ bare l^i^re tAen notice of these chaxiots of 

u of tiiese gates of lieaTen; .and shall here 

, that isomer glres us the same idea of the 

-18 opeoiiig of themselVes ; though he after* 

CbLes off from it, by telling us, that the houra 

>i 'i|It removed those prodigious heaps of clouds 

lay as a barrier before them. 

I ao not knoiir any thing in the whole ppein more 

than the description which, follows^ wher« 

j«L represent^ at the liead .of his angels^ 

H uo wn into the cb^ios, calming its confu« 

I ig into the midst of i^ and drawing th^ 

luuine of the creation : 

j* Ob heay*oly gnmnd thqr stood, and from the thi0| 
ih They view'd t& vast immeaanrablc abyss 
. . . Oatngeoas as a sea, dark, wastefal, wild, 
' '.tip from the bottom tum'd by furious winds 
'' And surging waves, as mountains to assault 

• HcavVs height, and with the centre dnix the pole. 
• f Sitence, ye troubled waves; and, thou deep, pea^a V* 
. Said then th* omnific Word, *' Your discord end:*' 
Kor staid, but, on the wings of cherubim 
Up-lifted, in paternal glory rode 
Far into Chaos, and the world unborn ; . 
For Chaos heard his voice. Him all his traia 
Follow *d in bright procession, to behold 

VOL. xr. F 
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Creation, and the wonders of his might. 

Then stay'dthe fervid wheels; and in his hand 

He took the golden compasses, prepar*d 

In God*s eternal store to circumscribe 

This universe, and all created things : 

One foot he centred, and the other tumVl { 

Round through the vast profundity obscure, 

And said, *' Thus hr extend, thus far thy bounds. 

This be thy just circumference, O world!** 

The thought of the golden compasses is conceifed 
altogether in Homer^s spirit, and is a Tery noUi 
incident in this wonderful description. Homer, 
when he speaks of the gods, ascribes to them sereial 
arms and instruments with the same greatness of 
imagination. Let the reader only peruse the dc- 
ficription of Minerva's aegis, or buckler, in the fifth 
book, with her spear which would oyertnro whoU 
squadrons, and her helmet that was suflicient io 
cover an army drawn out of an hundred cities. Th0 
golden compasses, in the above-mentioned passage, 
appear a very natural instrument in the hand of him 
whom Plato somewhere calls the Divine Geome- 
trician. As poetry delights in clothing abstracted 
ideas in allegories and sensible images, we find a 
magnificent description of the creation, formed after 
the same manner, in one of the prophets, wherein 
he describes the Almighty Architect as measuring 
the waters in the hollow of his hand, meting ont 
the heavens with his span, comprehending the dust 
of the earth in a measure, weighing the mountains 
in scales, and the hills in a balance. Another of 
them describing the Supreme Being in this great 
work of creation, represents him as laying the fojiD. 
dations of the earth, and stretching a line upon it; 
and, in another place, as garnishing the heaTcns, 
stretching out the north over the empty place, and 
hanging the earth upon nothing. This last Boblt- 
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ght Milton has eipressed in the foUowing 






' Aod e»th sd^balanced on her centre hang.* 

beauties of description in this book lie lo very 
L, that it is impossible to enumerate them in 
paper. The poet has employed on them the 
e energy of oor tongue. The several great 

of the creation rise up to neif one after an. 
r, in such a manner, that the reader seems present 

wonderful work, and to assist among the 
of "angels who are the spectators of it. How 
i is t^ conclusion of the first day ! 



■ ■ Thns was the ^mt day er'n and morn i 

lior past uncelebrated, nof unsung 
ly the celestial choirs, when orient light 
Sihaling first from darkness they bdieid ; 
iirthHiay of heav*n and earth ! wtt|i joy and shout 
[he hollow universal orb they fill'd.' 

e the same elcration of thought in the 
i , when the mountains were brought forth, 
the deep was made i 

• bnmediately the mountains huge appear 
Bmergent, and their broad bare backs up-heavf 
Into the clouds, their tops ascend the sky : 
So high as heav*n the tumid hills, so low 
Down sunk a hollow bottom broad and d^ep* 
^padoua bed of waters ■* 

i have also the rising of the whole vcgetabfe 
Id described in this day's work which is filled 

all the graces that other poets have lavished 
uieir description of the spring, and leads the 
et*8 imagination into a theatre equally surprising 
beautifal. 

p2 
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The seferal glories of the heavens make 
appearance on the fourth day : 

* First in his east the glorious lamp was seen^ 

Regent of day, and all the horizon round 

Invested with bright rays, jocund to run ^ 

His longitude tlx rough heaven's high f oad ; the gnj 

Dawn, and the Pleiades before him danc*d. 

Shedding sweet influence. Less bright the mooos 

But opposite in leveird west was set 

His mirror, with full face borrowing her light 

From him, for other lights she necaed none 

In that aspect, and still the distance keeps 

Till night; then in the east her turn she shines^. 

Revolv'd on heaven's great axle, and her reign 

With thousand lesser lights dividual holds. 

With thousand thousand Stars, ihat then appealed 

Spangling the hemisphere ' 

One would wonder how the poet could be so 
concise in his description of the six days' works, as 
to comprehend them within the bounds of an epi- 
sode, and, at the same time, so particular, as to give 
us a lively idea of them. This is still more remark- 
able in his account of the fifth and sixth days, ia 
which he has drawn out to our view the whole animtl 
creation, from the reptile to the behemoth. As the 
lion and the leviathan are two of the noblest pro- 
ductions in the world of liring creatures, the reader 
will find a most exquisite spirit of poetry in the ac- 
count which our author gives us of them. The sixth 
day concludes with the formation of man, apoB 
which the angel takes occasion, as he did after the 
battle in beaven, to remind Adam of his obedience* 
which was the principal design of this Tisit. 

The poet afterwards represents the Messiah re- 
turning into heaven, and taking a survey of his 
great work. There is something inexpressibly sub- 
lime in this part of the poem, where the author de* 
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ibes the grcttt period of time, filled with so manr 

nous circutnstances ; when the heaTens and e^Ui 

re finished ; when the Messiah ascended up in 

h through the everlasting gates; when he 

1 down with pleasure upon his new creation ; 

ererj part of nature seemed to rejoice in Its 

oe, when the moming^stars sang together, 

all the sons of God shouted for joy. 

* So ev'b and morn accompliah'd die sixth day: 
Yet not till the Creator from his mark 
Desisting, though unwearied, up xetttni*d» 
Up to the heaven of hearent, his high ahode; 
Thence to hehold his new created world 
Th' additicm of his empire, how it show'd 
In prospect from his throne, how good, how fiur^ 
Answering his great idea. Up he rode, 
FdOowM with acclamation and the sound 
Symphonious of ten thousand harps, that tan*d 
Angelic harmonies, the earth, the air 
Resounded, (thou rememberest, for thou heard*st) 
The heavens and all the constellations rung9 
The planets in their station list'nine stood, . 
While the bright pomp ascended jubilant. 
**'Open, ye everlasting gates!" they sung, 
*' Open, ye heavens, your livine doors! let in 
The great Creator from his wonL retum*d 
Magnificent, his six days* work — a world!*' 

I cannot conclude this book upon the creation 
thout mentioning a poem which has lately ap- 
ed under that title *. The work was undertaken 
en so good an intention, and is executed with so 
!at a mastery, that it deserves to be looked upon 
one of the most useful and noble productions in 
r English verse. The reader cannot but be pleased 

* Creation, a philosophical poem; demonstrating the exit- 
ce and providence of God. In seven books. By Sir Richard 
Kkmore, knt. M. D. and fellow of the college of physicians 
London. 

V 3 
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to find the depths of philosophy enlivened with al 
th^. charms of poetry, and to see so great a 8 
of reason, amidst so beautiful a redundancy oi. 
imagination • The author has sho wn us that dec 
all the works of nature which necessarily lefauo oi 
to the knowledge of its first cause. In short, he hai 
illustrated, by numberless and incontestable iii> 
stances, that divine wisdom which the son of Sin 
has so nobly ascribed to the Supreme Being in As 
formation of the world, when he tells us, that ^ H< 
created her, and saw her, and numbered her, and 
poured her out upon all his works.' L. 
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^h novus btc nostris successit sedibus bospes ? 
^em sese orefcrem ! quam fort't peciore et armh f 

VIRG. iBn. n, Itt. 

What chief is this that visits us from far. 
Whose gallant mien bespeaks him train'd to war ! 

I TAKE it to be the highest instance of a nohl 
mind, to bear great qualities without discoverin 
in a man's behaviour and consciousness that he i 
superior to the rest of the world. Or, to say i 
otherwise, it is the duty of a great person so to dc 
mean himself, as that, whatever endowments he m9 
have, he may appear to value himself upon n 
qualities but such as any man may arrive ^t. 11 
ou^ht to think no man valuable but for his pnbl; 
spirit, justice, and integrity; and all other cndov 
ments to be esteemed only as they contribute to tl 
exerting those virtues. Such a man, if he is w 

4 
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miiaMkty ] ws it is of no consideration to other 

; < he so, but as he employs those high 

I lor A use and service. lie who afiects 

1 addresses of a multitude, or ati* 

lo oil a pre-eminence upon any other 

iion, st soon turn admiration into con* 

>c* It is certain that there can be. no merit in 

man who is not conscious of it; but the sense 

it is Talnable only according to the applicatiQn 

01 It, makes that superiority amiable, which would 

otherwise be inyidions. In this light it is oonsi- 

dcred as a thing in which every man bears a sliare. 

It annexes the ideas of dignity, power, and fame, 

io an agreeable and familiar manner, to him who 

is possessor of it ; and all men who are strangers 

to him are naturally incited to indulge a curiosity 

ID beholding the person, behaviour, feature, and 

ibape of him in whose character, perhaps, each 

man had formed something in common with him- 

Whether such, or any other, are the causes, all 

Den have a yearning curiosity to behold a man of 

oic worth. I have had many letters from all 

ts of this kingdom, that request I would give 

m an exaot account of the stature, the mien, the 

^pect of the prince who lately visited England, 

od has done such wonders for the liberty of En. 

)pe.. It Mould puzzle the most curious to form to 

imseif the sort of man my several correspondents 

Kpect to hear of by the action mentioned, when 

y dcs»irc a description of him. There is always 

>mcth]ng that concerns themselves, and growing 

ut of their own circumstances, in all their inqui- 

es. A friend of mine in Wales beseeches roe 

> \to very exact in my account of that wonderful 

lan, >vho liad marched an army and ^11 its baggage 

vcr tlic Alps; and, if possible, to learn whether 



I 
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the peasant who showed him the waf, and b dnwt 
in the map, be yet living. A gentleman from the 
nnlYersity, who is deeply intent on the study ef 
humanity, desires mc to be as particular, if I 
opportunity, in observing the whole iaterricw ntm 
twecii-his highness and our late general. Thus do 
men's fancies work according to their sereral eda« 
cations and circumstances; but all pay a respect^ 
mixed with admiration, to this illustrious charaefter. 
I have waited for his arrival in Holland, before I 
-would let my correspondents know that I hare DOt 
been so uncurious a Spectator as not to have seea 
prince Eugene*. It would be very difficult, as I said 
just now, to answer every expectation of those who 
have written to mc on that head ; nor is it posslUt 
for me to find words to let one know what an artfnl 
glance there is in his countenance who surprised 
Cremona ; how daring he appears who forced the 
trenches at Turin : but in general I can say that he 
who beholds him will easily expect from him any 
thing that is to be imagined, or executed, by the 
wit or force ef man. The prince is of that stature 
which makes a man most easily become all parts of 
exercise ; has height to be graceful on occasions of 
Ktate and ceremony, and no less adapted for agility 
and dispatch: his aspect is erect and composed; hb 
eye liyely and thoughtful, yet rather vigilant than 
sparkling ; his action and address the most easy 
imaginable, and his behaviour in an assembly pe- 
culiarly graceful in a certain art of mixing insensi. 
biy with the rest, ' and becoming one of the com- 
pany, instead of receiving the courtship of it. Tht 
shape of his person, and composure of his limbs, are 
remarkably exact and beautiful. There is in his 
looks something sublime, which does not seem to 

* He stood godfather to Steele's second son, who was named 

pujenc after tliis prioce. 
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l.fjn his qntlity or charader^ bnt the innale 

>f his mind. It is apparent that he su An 

profcuce of much company, instead of takisg 

in it; and he appeared in puMic, while 

I OS, rather to return good-will^ or satisfy curio- 

I than to gratify any taste he himself had of being 

ur. As his thoughts are ne^er tumultuous in 

r, they are as little discomposed on occasions 

lomp and magnificence* A great soul is affecjted, 

»ther case, no further than in considering the 

[>erest methods to extricate itself from then* If 

ttero has the strong incentiYes to uncommon en« 
(rises that were remarkable in Alexander, he 
iecntes and enjoys the fame of them with the 
oess, propriety, and good sense of Caesar* Itii 
r to obserYe in him a mind as capable of being 
.Ytaioed with . contemplation as enterprise; a 
a seady for great exploits, bnt not impatient for 
asions to exert itself. The prince has wisdom, 
[ Talour in as high perfection as man can enjoj 

which noble faculties, iu coiijunctioh, banish 
vain-glory, ostentation, ambition, and all other 
\is which mkht intrude upon his mind, to make 
aneqnal. These habits and qualities of soul and 
ly Tender this personi^e so extraordinary, that 
appears to have nothing in him but what every 
(i-riiould have in him, the exertion of his very 
abstracted from the circumstances in which for- 
e has placed him. Thus, were yon to see prince 
gene, and were told he was a private gentleman, 
1 would say he is a man of modesty and merit, 
mid you be told that was prince Eugene, he 
aid be diminished no otherwise, than that part 
your distant admiration would turn into a fami- 

good-will. 

This I thought fit to entertain my reader with, 
cerniug au hero who never was equalled but by 
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one man * ; oyer whom also he has this advi|i 
that he has had an opportunity to manifest an esi 
for him in l^is adversity. I* 



mm 
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■■ ■ Rtvocate animtSf mgstumque timorem 

Mittite 

VIR6. JBn. i. aM 

Resume your courage, and dismiss your fear. 

Hating, to oblige my correspondent Ffay 
printed his letter last Friday, in relation to tne i 
epilogue, he cannot take it amiss if I now i 
lish another, which I have' just received ft 
gentleman who does not agree with him in ] 
timents upon that matter. 

* sin, 

^ I am amazed to find an epilogue 
tacked in your last Friday's paper, which has 1 
so generally applauded by the town, and retei 
0uch honours as were never before given to any 
an English theatre. 

^ The audience would not permit Mrs. Ol 
to go off the stage the first night till she hau 
peated it twice ; the second night the noise of ^ 
vora was as loud as before, and she was ob 
again to speak it twice ; the third night it was i 
called for a second time ; and, in *jhort, contrary 
all other epilogues, which are dropped after 

* The duke of Marlborough, who was at this time t 

out of all his public employmeats. 
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repi%seiitat!(m of the play, tdis has already 
repeated nine times. 

most own, I am the more surprised to find 
msnre in opposition to the whole town, in « 
which has hitherto been famous for the can. 
>f its criticisms. 

by no means allow your melancholy cor« 

( y that the new epilogue is unnatursd be« 

ic 18 gay. If I liad a mind to be learned, I 

tell him that the prologue and epilogue were 

Murts of the andent tragedy ; but every one 

ly that, on the British stage, they are distinct 

maaces by themselyes, pieces entifely de« 

I from the play, and no way essential to it* 

he moment the pky ends, Mrs. Oldfield is noi 

Andromache but Mrs. Oldfield; and t|i;ou|;li 

yet had left Andromache stone-dead upon ut% 

as your ingenious correspondent phrases it, 

Oldfield might still have spoke a inerry epl« 

We have an instance of this in a tragedy 

there is not only a death, bnt a martyrdom. 

therine was there personated by Nell Gwin ; 

s stone-dead upon the stage, but, upon those 

I's offering to remove her body, whose 

it is to carry off the slain in onr English 

, she breaks oat into that abrupt beginning 

was a very ludicrous, but at the same time 

IC a very good epilogue : 

told ! are you mad ? you damnM oonfDunded dog, 
01 to rise and speak the epilogue.' 

lis diverting manner was always practised by 
ryden, who, if he was not the best writer of 
ics in his time, was allowed hy every ona 
3 the happiest turn for a prologue, or an epi» 
The epilogues to Cleomenes^ Don Sebastian^ 
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The diike of Guise, Aurengzebe, and Lore Tri- 
umphant, are all precedents of this nature* 

^ I might further justify this practice bj that ci- 
cellent epilogue which was spoken, a few jean 
since, after the tragedy of Phasdra and Hippolytus*; 
with a great many others, in which the authors hare 
endeavoured to make the audience merry. If thej 
have not all succeeded so well as the writer of this, 
they have however shown, that it was not for want 
of good-will. 

' I must further observe, that the gaiety of it may 
be still the more proper, as it is at the end of a 
French play ; since every one knows that nation^ 
who are generally esteemed to have as polite a tasti 
as any in Europe, always close their tragic enter- 
tainments with w hat they call a petite pulce, which ii 
purposely designed to raise mirth, and send away 
the audience well pleased. The same person who 
has supported the chief character in the tragedj 
very often plays the principal part in the petilt 
piece; so that I have myself seen, at Paris, 
Orestes and Lubin acted the same night by the sanu 
man. 

' Tragi-comedy, indeed, you have yourself, in i 
former speculation, found fault with very justly, he- 
cause it breaks the tide of the passions while tbej 
are yet flowing; but this is nothing at all to thi 
present case, where they have had already their fd 
course. 

^ As the new epilogue is written conformably t< 
the practice of our best poets, so it is not such i 

* A tragedy by Mr. Edmund Neal, known by the namec 
Smith, 8vo. 1707. Addison wrote a prologue to this play whfl 
Italian operas were in vogue, to rally the vitiated taste of tb 
town in preferring sound to sense. Prior wrote the epilogi 
here meationed. 
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oiM, wbich, as the doke of Backingham says in his 
Rehearsal^ might serve for any other play; but 
wMJy rises oat of .the occurrences of the^i^ece it 
was composed for. 

' Tiie only reason yonr monmfiil correspondent 

gifcs against this facetious epilogue, as he calls it. 

i^ tiiat be has a- mind to go home melancholy. I 

Rish the gentleman may not be more grave than 

vise. - For my own part, I must confess, I think it 

'ery soffident to have the anguish of a fictitious 

liece temain upon me while it is r^resenting ; bat 

', lore ta be s^it home to bed in a good humour* If 

%: ilns is, howeror, resolved to be inconsolable, 

not' to hare his tears dried up, he need only 

sue his old custom, and, when he has had his 

own's worth of sorrow, slink out b^ore th^ 

goebe^RS. 

* it is pleasant enough to hear this tragical genius 

^implaining of the great mischief Andromache had 

lone him. What was that ? Why, she made him 

aogfa. The poor gentleman's sufferings put me in 

d of Harlequin's case who was tickled to' death. 

tdls us soon after, through a small mistake of 

H ow ' for rage, that during the whole action he 

i so very sorry, that he thinks he could have at. 

K half a score of the fiercest Mohocks in the 

of his grief. I cannot but look upon it as an 

appy accident, that a man who is so bloody- 

ed Inhis affliction was diverted from this fit of 

racrageous melancholy. The valour of this gentle. 

nan in his distress brings to one's memory the 

K.night of the sorrowful Countenance, who lays 

ibout him at such an unmerciful rate in an old 

"omance. I shall readily grant him that his sou^y 

IS he himself says, would have made a very ri- 

liculous figure, had it quitted the body, and 

TOL. XI. Q 
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descended to the poetical shades, in sudh an en 
counter. 

^ As to his conceit of tacking a tragic l^ead witl 
A comic tail, in order to refresh, the audience, it i 
such a piece of jargon, that I don't know what t( 
make of it. 

^ The elegant writer makes a very sudden transi 
tion from the playhouse to the church, and fron 
thence to the gallows. 

^ As for what relates to the church, he is of opi 
nion that these epilogues have given occasion t 
those merry jigs from the organ.loft, which haf 
dissipated those good thoughts and dispositions b 
has found in himself, and the rest of the pew, upo 
the singing of two staves culled out by the judidou 
and diligent clerk. 

^ He fetches his next thought from Tyburn ; an 
seems very apprehensive lest there should happc 
any innovations in the tragedies of his friend Pi 
Lorrain. 

' In the mean time, sir, this gloomy wrfter, wli 
is so mightily scandalized at a gay epii<^ue after 
serious play, speaking of thh fate of those unhapi 
wretches who are condemned to suffer an igni 
nious death by the justice of our laws, endeavours i 
make the reader merry on so improper an oco 
by those poor burlesque expressions of tragical 
mas and monthly performances* 

1 am, SIR, with great respect, 
Your most obedient, most humble senn 

X* PUILOIIXDM/ 
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jMituut parUt stmt non vioUre htmimei s vrumiAm mm 
Cjfaidera, 

TULL. 

Justice consists in doing do injury to men; decency, in 
giving them no offence. 

LS regard to decency is a great rule of life in ge* 
1, bnt more especially to be consalted by tbo 
te world, I cannot orerlook the following letter^ 
h desertbes an egregious off^der* 

' MB* SPECTATOR, 

< I WAS this day looking orer yonr papen, 

nd reading, in that of December the 6th, with great 

di^t, the amiable grief of Asteria for the absence 

f her husband, it threw me into a great deal of re. 

action. I cannot say but this arose very mnch from 

drcni anoes of my own life, who am a soldier, 

51 CI every day to recdre orders, which will 

to leave behind me a wife that is Tery dear 

I , 2 that very deservedly. She is at present, 

i e, no way below your Asteria for conjugal 

)caon : but I see the behaviour of some women 

> little suited to the circumstances wherein my wife 

I shall soon be, that it is with a reluctance, I 

srer knew before, I am going to my duty. What 

iits me to present pain is, the example of a young 

dy, whose story you shall have as well as I can 

Te it you. " liortensius, an officer of good rank 

his majesty's serTice, happened in a certain part 

* England, to be brought to a country gentleman's 

>use, where he was received with that more than 

rdinary welcome with i^ hich men of domestic lives 

Q2 
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entertain such few soldiers whom a military life, 

the yariety of adventures, has not rendered 

bearing, but humane, easy, and agreeable. 

tensius staid here some time, and had easy ace 

all hours, as well as unavoidable conversatio 

some parts of the day, with the beautiful Syl 

the gentleman's daughter. People who live in 

are wonderfully struck with every little cc 

abode they see when they take the air; anc 

natural to fancy they could live in every neat c 

(by which they pass), much happier than in 

present circumstances. The turbulent way < 

which Hor tensius was used to made, him 

with much satisfaction on all the ^advantage 

sweet retreat one day ; and, among the rest 

will think it not improbable it might enter in 

thought, that such a woman as Sylvana woul< 

summate the happiness. The world is so debs 

-with mean considerations, that Hortensius k 

would be received as an act of generosity, 

asked for a woman of the highest merit, w 

further questions, of a parent who had notli 

add to her personal qualifications. The w 

was celebrat^ at her father's house. Whei 

was over, the generous husband did not prop 

his provision for her to the circumstances of h« 

tune, but considered his wife as his darling, his 

and his vanity ; or, rather, that it was in the ^ 

he had chosen that a man of sense could show 

or vanity with an excuse, and therefore a< 

her with rich habits and vaUiable jewels. I 

not, however, omit to admonish her, that he 

very utmost in this; that it was an ostentat 

could not be guilty of but to a woman he '. 

much pleasure in, desiring her to consider it as 

and begged of her also to take these matters i 

and believe the gems, the gowns, the laces^ 
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NFO r better, if her air andbeharioar was 

1^ n t appear she dressed tiivs rather in 

to 1 humour that way, than out of any 

nerseki for the trifles. To this lesson, 

a for a W( in^ Hortensins added, that she 

oe Bilre to 8^7 with her friends in the conntnr 

return. As soon as Hortensius departed, 

saw in her looking-glass, that the lore he 

▼ for h^ was wholly owing to the accident 

teeing her; and she was conrinoed it was only 

ortune the rest of mankind had pot beheld 

or men of much greater quality and merit bad 

led for one so genteel, thoijgh bred in obscu- 

; 80 tery witty, though never acquainted with 

rt, or town. She therefore resoWdl not to hide 

•0 ch excellence from the world; but, without 

to the absence of the most generous man 

e, 4 3 is now the gayest lady abont this town, 

ehut but the thoughts of her husband^ by a 

CO] it retinue of the yainest young fellows this 

nas pro«luced ; to entertain whom, she squanders 

Rway aU Hortensius is able to supply her with, 

ngh that supply is purchased with no leM difficulty 

the hazard of his life." 

' Wow, Mr. Spectator, would it not be a work 

hteoming your office, to treat thb criminal as she 

Bnras? You should gire it the severest reflections 

fi can. You should tell women, that they are 

re accountable for behayiour in absence, than 

uier death. The dead are not dishonoured by their 

levities; the living may return, and be laughed at 

by empty fops, who will not fail to turn into ridicule 

tte good man, who is so unseasonable as to be still 

ilive, and come and spoil good company. 

I am, SIR, 
Your most obedient bumble servant.' 
q3 
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All strictness of behaTiour is so unmerci 
laughed at in our age, that the other mi|ch wo 
extreme is the more common folly. .But let 8 
woman consider, which of the two offerees an h 
band would the more easily forgive, that of be 
less entertaining than she could to please compa 
or raising the desires of the whole room to his i 
advantage; and she will easily be able to form 
conduct. We have indeed carried women's c 
racters too much into public life, and you si 
see them now-a-days affect a sort of fame : bu 
cannot help venturing to disoblige them for tl 
service, by telling them, that the utmost of a i 
man's character is contained in domestic life; 
is blameable or praiseworthy according as her c 
riage affects the house of her father, or her husba 
All she has to do in this world, is contained wit 
the duties of a daughter, a sister, a wife, and a 
ther. All these may be well performed, thougj 
lady should not be the very finest woman at an op 
or an assembly. They are likewise consistent wi< 
moderate share of wit, a plain dress, and a mo( 
air. But when the very brains of the sex are turn 
and they place their ambition on circttmstan< 
wherein to excel is no addition to what is tr 
commendable ; where can this end, but, as it ; 
qiiently does, iu their placing all their iiidusi 
pleasure, and ambition, on things which will na 
lally make the gratifications of life last, . at best, 
longer than youth and good fortune ? When we c 
sider the least ill consequence, it can be no less i 
looking on their own condition, as years advai 
with a disrelish of life, and falling into contemp 
their own persons, or being the derision of oth 
But when they consider themselves as they ou^ 
no other than an additional part of the species, ( 
tlunr own happiness and comfort, as well as thai 
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%ie for wluNDL they weie-born), their ambitioii to 
ml .will,. lie. directed accordingly; aod they will 
<iftaQ>part of dielr Uycb waot opportunities of being 
<UiD§ otnanients to their fathers, husbands, bro« 
ihmj or cUklren. T« 
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Err^j it iUim 

Bt^ vtnfif hinc illuc% ttquoslihtt pccu^ ariu* 
Spirituti ajue ferU humana in corpora irantitf 
MJue /eras mute r 

OVID. Mctnn. >▼. IM. 



All things are but alter*d; nothing diet.; 
And here and there th*unbody*d spirit flies» 
Bf time, or force, or sickness dispossessed. 
And lodges, where it lights, io man or beast. 

DRYDEN. 

^iitX. Honeycomb, who loves to show upon occa* 
on all the little learning he has picked up. tuld us 
»terday at the club, that he thought there might 
) a great deal said for the transmigration of souls ; 
id diat the eastern parts of the world bdieved in 
doctrine to this day. ^ Sir Paul Rycaut,' says 
^ givjes us an account of several well-disposed 
ahomctans that purshase the freedom of any little 
pd they see confined to a cage, and think they 
it as much by it as we should do here by ran., 
ming any of our countrymen from their captivity I 
Algiers. You must know,' says Will, ' the rea- j 
n is, because they consider every animal as a j 
other or sister in disguise; and therefore think j 
3niselYes obliged to extend their charity to them j 
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though under such mean circumstanecf* Theyll 
tell you,' says Will, ^ that the soul of a man, whet 
he dies, immediately passes into the body of another 
man, or of some brute, ivhich he resembled in Ui 
humour, or his fortune, when he if as one of us.* 

As I was wondering what this profusion of leanu 
ing would end in, Will told us, that ^ Jack FreeloTe, 
who was a fellow of whim, made love to one of thoM 
ladies who throw away all their fondness on parrots^ 
monkeys, and lap-dogs. Upon going to pay her i 
Tisit one morning, he writ a very pretty epistle npoi 
this hint. Jack,' says he, < was conducted i 
the parlour, where he di¥erted himself for s 
time with her fayourite monkey, which was chi 
in one of the windows ; till at length Qbser i 
pen and ink lie by him, he writ the following J ^ 
to his mistress in the persop of the monkey ; ; 
upon her not coming down so soon as he expeci 
left it in the window, and went about his bnsii 

^ The lady soon after coming into the pari< 
and seeing her monkey look upon a paper win 
great earnestness, took it up, and to this day is u 
some doubt,' says Will, ^whether it was wnt 
by Jack or the monkey.^ 

f MADAM, 

^ Not having the gift of speech, I have ) 
long time waited in vain for an opportunity of Jipaik 
ing myself known to you ; and haying at presco 
the conveniences of pen, ink, and paper, by me, 
gladly take the occasion of giving you my history i 
writing, which I could not do by word of moutli 
You must know, madam, that about a thousand yeai 
ago 1 was an Indian brachman, and versed in a 
those mysterious secrets which your European phi 
losopher, called Pythagoras, is said to have leamc 
from our fraternity, } had so ingratiated inyiel 
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^^j great skill iii the ocenlt sctencet, with a 
whom I used to conyerse with, that he pro. 
a lo grant me whatever I should ask of him. 
1 1 that my soul might nerer pass into the body 

of imte creature; but this, he told me, was not 
ill 41S power to grant me. I then begged that, into 
w er creature I should chance to transmigrate, 
I . )uid still retain my memory, and bo conscious 
I was the same person who liTed in different 
This, he told me, was within his power, 
accordingly promised, on the word of a daemon, 
t he wou^ grant me what I desired. From that 
fortii I lived so very unblameably, that I was 
e preddent of a college of brachmans, an office 
I I I discharged with great int^ri^ till the day 
M my death. 
^ I V then shuffled into another human body, 
ac ny part so well in it, that I became first 
10 a prince who reigned upon the banks of 
tranges. I here lived in great honour for se- 
veral years, but by degrees lost all the innocence of 
the brachman, being obliged to rifle and oppress the 
people to enrich my sovereign ; till at length I be« 
came so odious, that my master, to recover his 
credit with his subjects, shot me tiirough the heart 
. with an arrow, as 1 was one jday addressing myself 
to him at the head of his army. 
. * Upon my next remove, I found myself in the 
woods under the shape of a jackal, and soon listed 
. myself in the service of a lion. I used to yelp near 
his den about midnight, which was his time of 
rousing and seeking after prey. " He always fol- 
lowed mc in the rear, and when I had run down a 
fat buck, a wild goat, or an hare, after he had 
feasted very plentifully upon it himself, would now 
and then throw me a bone that was but half.picked, 
for my encouragement; but, upon my being unsuc- 
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cessful in two or three chases, he gave me 
confounded gripe in his anger tha(> I died of it 

^ In my next transmigration, I was again sc 
two legs, and became an Indian tai^-gatherei 
having been guilty of great extravagancies, a 
ing married to an expensive jade of a wife, 
so cursedly in debt, that I durst not show m; 
I could no sooner step out of my house but 
arrested by somebody or other that lay in vi 
me. As I ventured abroad one night in the ( 
the evening, I was taken up and hurried into 
geon, where I died a few months after. 

' My soul then entered into a fiying-fish, 
that state led a most melancholy life for the S] 
-six years. Several fishes of prey pursued m 
I was in the water ; and if I betook myself 
wings, it was ten to one but I had a flock o 
aiming at me. As I was one day flying a 
fleet of English ships, I observed a huge s 
whetting his bill, and hovering just over my 
upon my dipping into the water to. avoid bin 
into the mouth of a monstrous shark, that swa 
me down in an instant. 

' I was some years afterwards, to my gre 
prise, an eminent banker in Lombard-street 
remembering how I had formerly suffered fo 
of money, became so very sordid and avai 
that the whole town cried shame of me. I 
miserable little old fellow to look upon ; for I 
a manner starved myself, and was nothing bt 
apd bone when I died. 

' I was afterwards very much troublt 
amazed to find myself dwindled into an < 
I was heartily concerned to make so insigi 
a figure, and did not know but some time oi 
I might be reduced to a mite, if I did not m< 
manners. I therefore applied mysdf witl 
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illg^Dce to the offices that were allotted to me, and 

It g rallj looked apoa as the notablest ant in 

toie mole-hill. I was at last picked up, as I 

(roaning. nnder a burthen, by an unlucky cock 

ow^ ' tmU lived in the neighbourhood, and had 

re made great depredations upon our common* 

Itfa. 

* I tten bettered my condition a little, and lired 

wh(de summer in the shipe of a bee ; but being 

.red with the painful and pedurions life I had nn- 

gone in my two Idst transmigrations, I fell into 

I r extreme, Und turned drone. As I one day. 

1 a party to pluilder an hi? e, we were reeeiyed 

m aly by the swarm which defended it, that wo 

of us left dead upon the spot. 
* 1 n t tell you of many other transmigratiottf 
irhich 1 went through : how I was a town-rake^ 
ind afterwards did penance in a bay gelding for 
ten years ; as also how I was a tailor, a shrimp^ 
tnd a tom-tit. In the htst of these my shapes, 
I was shot in the Christmas holidays by a young 
jackanapes, who would needs try his new gun upon 

me. 

< But I shall pass OTcr thes^ and several other 
stages of life, to remind you of die young bean who 
made lore to you about six years since. Ton may 
lemember, madam, how he masked, and danced, 
and sung, and played a thousand tricks to gain you; 
and how he was at last carried off by a cold that 
he got nnder your window one night in ar serenade* 
I was that unfortunate young fellow to whoiii you 
were then so cruel. ISot long after my shifting 
that unlucky body. I found myself upon a hill in 
Ethiopia, where I liyed in my present grotesquii 
shape, till I was caught by a servant of the English 
factory, and sent oyer into Great Britain. I need 
not inform you how I came into your hands* Ymi 
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see, madam, tliis is not the first time that yon hafe 
had me in a chain : I am, howe?er, y'ery happy in 
this my captivity, as you ttften bestovr on me thoM 
kisses and caresses which I -would hare ^ven llM 
world for when I was a man. I hope this discoTert 
of my person will not tend to,my disadvantage, 1 
that you will still continue your accustomed w 
tour to 

Your most devoted humble servant, 

PU60. 

^ P. S. I would advise your little shock-dog t< 
keep out of ray way ; for, as 1 look upon him U 
be the most formidable of my rivals, I may chano 
one time or other to give him such a snap as hi 
won't like/ L. 
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//» tolo vivendj causa /faltiio est* 

JUV. SaUxi. II. 

Such, whose sole bliss is eating; who can give 
But that one brutal reason why they live. 

C0N6REVS. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ I THINK it has not yet fallen into yi 
way to discourse on little ambition, or the n 
whimsical ways men fall into, to distingirish v d 
selves among their acquaintance. Such obser 
well pursued, would make a pretty history of low i 
I myself am got into a great reputation, which aroi 
(as most extraordinary occurrences in d maa*8 III 
feem to do) from a mere accident. I was soil 
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I ^otVa |r engaged jtmonff aslBtt bfgen* 

'WBo a n according io the quan* 

feoct inrows down kt a meal. Now I, 
erei^ i or dIstiagQishing. myself according to 
yif stiperidrity which the rest of the ccAn- 
taTn, ate' so immcJiderately for their ap« 
, like to hare c^t me my life. What 

m >rtune wis, that haring naturally 
gopa andhi^Ting'tiTed 9b1>erly for some 

I mf ooay was as well prepared for ibis con- 
fi as if it had been bv appointinent. I had 
Vtoqnished erery gmtton in company but 
.r who ^as such' a prodigy in his way, and 
sif Very merry during tiie" whole entertain. 
h6 insensfbly betrayed me f o contihnie hit 
»r« which in ^ little time concluded in i| 
lete yictory oVer my riral; aftieir which' by 
ay of insult, I ate a considerable proportion beyond 
'hat 'the spectators thdhght me obliged in honour to 
0. Th6 Effect, howBver, of this engagement, has 
de me resolve never to eat more for renown ; and 
hare, pursuant to this resolution, compounded 
iree wagers I had depending on the strength of -my 
!omach ; w&ich^ happened very luckily^ because it 
ad ^een stipulated in our articles either to play or 
• How a man of c6mmon sense could be thus 
ed is hard to determine ; but the occasion oC 
IS, to desire you to inform several gluttons of 
IT acquaintance, wholook on me with envy, that 
had best moderate their ambition in time, lest 
my or death attend their success. I forgot to 
you, Sir, with what unspeakable pleasure 1 re- 
ved the acclamations and applause of the whola 
oard, when I . had almost, eat my antagonist into 
^livulsions. It was thea that I returned his mirth 
pon htm with such success, as he was hardly Me to 
iTallow, though prompted by a desire of famcj and 

VOL. XI. R 
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a passionate fondness for distinction. I i 

eudeaTOured to excel so far, had not the ^om; j 
been so loud in their approbation of my victory., lao 
not question but the same thirst after glory 
caused a man to drink quarts without taking ore 
and prompted men to many other as difficult en* 
ter prises ; which, if otherwise pursued, might turn 
rery much to a man's adyantagc. This amlMtioii 
of mine was indeed extrayagantly pursued; Jiow- 
ever, I cannot help obserring, that you hardly era 
see a man commended for a good stomach, bat ,li« 
immediately falls to eating more (though hci had 
been before dined), as well to confirm the persoa 
that commended, him in his good opinion of h 
to convince any other at the table who y 9 
been unattcntire enough not to hare donej iceit 
^>s character. 

lam, SIR, 

Ycnr humble seryant, 

9FICURS M AMMP9.^ 
^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ I HATE wrote to you three or fonr fimei^ 
to desire you would take notice of an impertinent 
custom the women, the fine women, have latdy 
fallen info, of taking suuif. This silly trick, is at- 
tended with such a coquette air iii some ladiies, and 
such a sedate masculine one in others, that I cannot. 
tell which most to complain of; but they arc to me 
eqnaify disagreeable. Mrs. San ter is so impatieDl 
of bein^ without it, that she takes it as often as she 
does salt at meals : and as she affects a wonderful 
ease and negligence in all her manner, an upper lip 
mixed with Tiiuff and the sauce is what is presented 
to the obsenration of all who have the honour to eat 
wUh her. Tlie pretty creature her niece does all 
jtic can to be as disagreeable as her aunt ; and if she 
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e ^e, 8li6 is quite as mnch 

a 1 ] Kes up all ike wants in a confident 

Dv « *attle.of tiienose,' when the snafT 

,' i 1 the fingers make the stops and 

on the ] lis. I%i8, perhaps, is not a rerj 

\j 10 king of ladies; that Is verjr 

I 1 v«i a 3S the offence? Is it in tliose who 

4 those wno obserre it ? As for mj part, 

I 9 DC so re ly disgusted with this filthj 

h 1 iif, that Ae most agreeable 

yr person, pfa not lieen able to make 

up AS to those who tak# it for no ether end 

Imt to ]gi tiuMSolf es occasion for pretty action, or 

to fillnp itttle interrals of discoarse, I can bear with 

AeA ; bttt then thrjr most not nseitwhen another is 

sponklng , who onght to be heard with too much re« 

9ft€t^ tf} admit of oflferittg at tliat time from hand to 

tend ^ejMraff.box. But FlaWUais so fkr taken widi 

her bdiaTioar in this kind, that she pnlls out lier 

1>ox (which is Indeed full of good Brazil) in the 

middle of the sermon ; and, to show she has the 

aadaotjr of a well-bred woman, she 4>ffcrs it to; the 

men .as well as the women who sit near her: but 

linoe by this time all the world knows she has a fine 

haad^ I am in herpes she may give herself no further 

troHtiie hi this matter. On Sunday was s^ennight, 

ifkem. they came about for the offering, she gafe her 

ckmiiy with a very good air, bat at the same time 

ttked the church-warden If he would take a pifich* 

^y, Sir, diiak of these tilings in tidie, and yoi| wiU 

Tour humbte serTsnt.' 



»9 
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Sanctlus bis animal, menihque eapaeius alUe 
Dierat adbuc^ et qmd dominari in taiera posM^ 
Natus homo est , 

OVID. Metam. i. 76 

A creature of a more exalted kind. 
Was wanting yet, and then was man des^in'd;^ 
Conscious of thought, of more capacious breast* 
For empire form'd, and fit to rule the rest. ' 

DRYDEN. 



The accounts which Raphael giyes of the bat< 
angels, and the creation of the world, have in 
those qualifications which the critics judge rcqi 
to an episode. They are nearly related to the 
cipal action, and have a just connexion witl 
fable. 

The eighth hook opens with a beautiful des 
tion of the impression which this discourse o 
archangel made on our first parents. Adam i 
wards, by a very natural curiosity, inquires con 
ing the motions of those celestial bodies which : 
the most glorious appearance among the six 
work. The poet here, with a great deal of 
represents Eve as withdrawing from this part of 
conversation, to amusements more suitable h 
sex. He well knew that the episode in this I 
which is filled with Adam's account of his pj 
and esteem for Eve, would have been improp' 
her hearing, and has therefore devised very jusl 
beautiful reasons for her retiring : 

* So spake our sire, and by his countenance seem 
Entering on studious thoughts abstruse ; which Si 
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Bjrtehrklf I wtoc the sat retir*il in sigtitt 

Wi^ feWIbiest Biajestic firon her <eat» 

And grace that won who saw to with her stay* 

liow} and went foith among her fruits and iiimfin§ 

Th ymk how they prosper*d»Diid and bkxim, 

Her mmery : thcjr at her coming cprone, 

Ao4» loBch'd by her fiur tendance, ghumer grew* 

Tetw^sbenot, #8 oi>t with ndidiscoanc 

Delightcdt or not capable her ear 

Of "Iriiafe^ waa high : tuch ^eamre the reter? 'd^ 

Adam rehttng, ihe sole auditress; 

Her htt sl^m d - th^ reUter she prefoT'd 

Bc&re the angpl, and of him to ask 

Chbii ra^liert he, she luiew, would intermix 

Grabftil digressions, and solre h^h diqpate 

Wbk cQomgal caresses ; front his lip 

Hot words alone pleased her. O when meet naw 

Such pairs, in love and mutual honour join*d I* 

• . ■ 

Tke angel's returning a doubtful answer to Adam's 

rfes, was not only proper for the moral recsoa 

zh the^ poet assigns, but because it would bava 

oen liighiy absurd to haTO given the sanction of an, 

rcbangd to any particuTar system of philosophy. 

'be clucf points in the Ptolemaic and Copernican 

IDothcsc^, are described with gr^t conciseqess an4. 

spicuity, and at the same time dre^se^ in fery 

leasing and poetical images. 

Adam, to detain tho angel, enters afterwards 

pon his own history, and relates to him the drcum* 

Qces in which he found himself upon bis iM^ation ^ 

s also his conversation witH his Majcer, and his 

rst meeting with Eve, There is nQ part of the 

ocm more apt to raise the attenUon of the reader 

this discourse of our great ancestor ; as no. 

g can be more surprising and delightful fo 

s, than to hear the sentiments that arose in the 

t man, while he vfa^ yet i|ew aad fresh from the 

uids of his Creator, The poet has interwoven 

rery thing which Is delivered upon this subject in 

&3 
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holy writ with so many beautiful imaginations 
his own, that nothing can be concdn^ more jv 
and natural than this whole episode, ^s qnr auth 
knew this subject could noi be agreeable to ! 
reader, he would not throw it into the relation 
the six days* work, but reserved it for a distil 
episode, that he might have an opportunity of < 
patiating upon it more at large. .. Befocejl enter 
this part of the poetn, I cannot but take- notice 
two shining passages in the dialogue between Ad 
and the angel. The first is that wherein bur s 
ccstor gives an account of the pleasure be took 
conyersing with him, which cont^s a very n< 
moral: 

« For while I 8it with thee, I seem in heaven 
And sweeter thy discourse is to my ear 
Than fruits of palm-trees (pleasantest to thirst 
And hunger both, from lai)our) at the hour 
Of sweet repast; they satiate, and soon £11, 
Though pleasant ; but thy words, with grace divine 
Imbued, bring to their sweetness no satiety.* 

The other I shall mention is that in which 
iingcl gives a reason why he should be glad to h 
the story Adam was about to relate. 

' For 1 that day was absent as befel. 
Bound OB a voyage uncouth and obscure. 
Far on excursion towards the gates of hell, 
SquarM in full legion (such command we had) 
To see that none thence issued forth a spy, 
Or enemy, while God was in his work, 
JLest he, incens'd at such eruption bold, 
Destruction with creation might have mix'd.* 

. There is no question but our poet drew the im 
in what follows from that in Virgil's sixth bo< 
where. iEneas and tlie sibyl stand before the ; 
mantinc gates, which arc there described 
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place of tormeats, and liflteato the groans, 

OWDS. ofdiains, and the noise of iron whips^ that 

I heard in those regions of pain and Borrow* . , 



'Fut we found, tut shut 



Tlie disinal gates, and barricadoM ttroog;^ 
BatkMiiKeie oar approaching heard widun 
Noiie, peber than tne sound <» dAnce or song, 
Tormeoty find loud laanent, and ftirioiu rage.* 

i then process to give an account of his 

n and sentiments immediately after his crea*' 

liow agreeably doeit h~e represent the postare 

1 wiuch he fonn^ himself, ihe delightful landscape 

surrounded him, and the gladness of heart which 

row up in him on that occasion ! 



-As new wak*d from soumdeie sleep* 



Soft on the flow*ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy sweaty which with his beams the sun 
Soon dry'd, and on the reeking moisture fed. 
Straight toward heaven my wond'ring eyes I tom^dy 
And gazM awhile the ample sky; tiUraisM 
By quick instinctive motion, up I sprung. 
As thitherward endeavouring, and upright 
Stood on my feet. About me round I saw 
Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plain?. 
And liquid lapse of murmuring streams: by these. 
Creatures that liv'd and mov'd, and walk*d» or fleMTt 
.Birds on the branches warbling; all thines smil*d 
With fragrance, and with joy my heart. aerflew*d/ . 

Adam is afterwards described as surprised at his 
wn existence, and taking a survey of himself and 
r all the works of nature. He likewise is repre- 
in ted as discoTcring, by the light of reason, that he, 
every thing about him, must have been the 
rect of some Being- infinitely good and powerful, 
id that this Being had a right to his worship and 
[oration. His first address to the Sun, and to thoi»e 
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parts of the creation ivhich made st 

guished figure^ is yerj natural and ai ju i 
imagination : 

« Thou Sun,* saU I, « fiur light, 
And thou enlighten*d earth, so fresh and gajf 
Ye hills, and dales, ye rivers, woods, and puinc. 
And ye that live and move, fair creatoresy tell, 
Tell, if ye saw, how came I thus ? how here T 

His next sentiment, when^ npon his first go 
sleep he fancies himself losing his existence 
falling away into notliing, can never be suific 
admired. Ills dream, in which he still preser^ 
coqscio.usncss of his existence, together with h 
moval into the garden which was prepared i 
reception, arc also circumstances finely ima, 
and grounded upon what is deliYcred in i 
story. 

These and the like 'wonderful incidents ii 
part of the work, have in them all the beau 
novelty, at the same time that they have i 
graces of natnre. 

They are such as none but a great genius 
have thought of ; though, upon the perusal qf 
they seem to rise of themselves from the subjc 
which he treats. I n a word, though they are na 
they are not obvious; which is the true cha 
of all fine writing. 

The impression which the interdiction of t 
cf life left in the mind of our first parent is. d 
with great strength and judgqient; as the ii 
Jie several beasts and birds passing in revie 
!ore him is very beautiful and lively : 



•Each bird and beast behold 



Approaching two and two, these cow'ring low 
With bl^dishment ; each bird stooped QU his 
I nam*d them as they paj^'4 ' 
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J in the next place, detcribet ft conference 

a ae held with his Maker upon the subject of 

iitqde^ The poet here .represents the -Sopreme 

inig as jnaking an essay of his own work) an4 

t^^^ to the -trial that reasoning faculty with whiclt 

had endued his creature. Adam urges, in this 

ine collbqny, iht impossibility of his being ha|)py. 

>ugh he was the inhabitant of Paradise, and lord 

the whole creation, without the conversation and 

:^e^ of some rational creature who should par- 

i(6 ^ose blessings with him. This dialogue, which 

<npported chiefly by the beauty of , the thoughts^ 

dt other poetical ornament, is as fine a part «i 

1 . the whole poem. . The more the refideic ex* 

the justness and delicacy of its sentiments^ 

c re he will find himself pleased with it. Th^ 

m wonderfully .preserved the character of 

siy and condescension in the Creator and, at 

time, that of humility and adoration in th^ 

ire, as particularly in the following lieges:. 

* Thus I presnmptuoas ; and the vision br^gfat. 
As with a smile more brighten^, thus reply*d, &c 
■ ■ I with leave of speech implorM* 

And humble deprecation, thus reply'd: 

'* Let not mv words offend thee, Heavenlv Power* , 

My Maker, oe propitious while I speak,** ccc. 

Adam then proceeds to give an, account of hit 
icond sleep, and of the dream in which he beheld 
le formation of Eve. The new passion that was 
irakencd in him at the sight of her is touched very 

• Under his forming hands n treature grew, 
Manlike, but. diff'rent sex: so lovelv fair. 

That what seem*d fair in all the world, seem*d now 
Mean, or in her summ*d up, in her contained. 
And in her looks, which from that time infus*d 
Sweetness into my heart, unfelt before; 
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Aod into all things from her air inspir*d 
The spirit of love and amorous delight.* 

Adam's distress upon losing sight of this beaatifal 
phantom, with his exclamations of joy and gratitude 
at the discoTery of a real creature who resembled 
the apparition which had been presented to him in 
his dream ; the approaches he makes to her, and 
his manner of courtship, are all laid together in a 
most exquisite propriety of sentiments. 

Though this part of the poem is worked up with 
great warmth and spirit, the loTe which is described 
in it iis every way suitable to a state of innocence. 
If the reader compares the description which' Adam 
bere gives of his leading Ere to the nuptial bower, 
with that which Mr, Dryden has made on the same 
occasion in a scene of his Fall of Man, he will be 
sensible of the great care which Milton took to avoid 
all thoughts on so delicate a subject that n i 
offensive to religion or good manners^ The n 
ments are chaste, but not cold ; and conrey to i 
mind ideas of the most transporting passion, and oi 
the greatest purity. What a noble mixture of rap« 
ture and innocence has the author join^ togei r, 
in the reflection which Adam makes oq the pie 
of love, compared to those of sense ! 

* Thus have I told thee all inr state, and bought 

My story to the sum of earthly bliss 

Which 1 enjoy ; and must confess to find 

lu all things else delight indeed, but such 

As us*d or not, works in the mind no change 

Nor vehement desire; these delicacies 

1 mean of taste, sight, smell, herbs, fruits, and flowery 

Walks, and the melody of birds: but here 

Far otherwise, transported 1 behold. 

Transported touch ; here passioa first I felt» 

Commotion strange ! in all enjoyments else 

Superior and unmov'd, here only weak 

Against the charm of beauty*s pow*rful ^Uncl4 
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Or nature faiTd ia aie» afld kft lome wur 

Not pioof CDOM^ nick i>b)ect to «mm; 

Or firam my wk tnbducdng, took perli^ 

lioce than eDoagh ; at ieait oo her beitow*4 

Too nmch of oroamqit, in.ontward Aaw 
* Saborate, of inward lets exacti . 
■ W htn I approach 

fier lovdinaiy to absohite ibc aeemiy 

ibid hi herMlf cMnptate, so well to knoir 
'. Her omif that what the wflb to do or taf « 

SMjityviieity irirtooiuestydiscNetest, belt; 

AtthUber knowled^ m her preKnce falla 

Dq^raded: wisdom in discoone with her 
. lioaes* discoimtcnaBc*d, and like folly showsji 

jLSthority and reason on her waity 

A» one intended first, not after made 

Otoateiiillf ; and to consammate aB, - 

Onatness oi mind and nobleness thdr seal 

Bnild in her kvelftsty and create an awe 

iibont her, as A guard angdic phc'd.' 

^ ■ 

1 seatimeiite of lore in our first parent gar* 

I tiich an insight into Jinman nature, ihU h» 

m rdiensive of the evils which might befal 

s in general, as weli as Adam in particnli^', 

uie excess of his passion. Ite therefore fortifies 

■gainst it by timely admonitions ; wkkh Terjr 

luUy prepare the mind of the reader for the oc« 

rences of the next book, where the wealLness, of 

mich Adam here gives such distant discoreries, 

filigs.abottt that fatal event which is the subject of 

he poem. His discourse, which follows the gentia 

dduke he received from the angel, shows that hii^ 

ove, however violent it might appear, was Stiff 

bunded in reason^ and consequently not improper 

br Paradise: 

< Neither her outside form'd so fair, nor aiight 
. in procreation commpn to all kinds, 
(Tnough higher of the genial bed by far, 
And with mvsterious reverence I deem) 
So much delights me, as thoae gracefal acfl, 
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Those thousand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions, milt with low - 
And sweet compliance, which declare unfeign'd 
Union of mind, or in us both one soul; 
Harmony to behold in wedded pair!' 

Adam's speech, at parting with the angel^ h&i in 
it a deference, and gratitude agreeable to aa inferior 
nature, and at the same time a certain dignttjr and 
greatness suitable to the father of mankind in his 
state of innocence. L. 
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Consuetudlnem henignitatis largitlonl munerum longe antefom. 
Hoc est grav'wm bomlnum aique magnorum ; . itia ftuti 
asjentatorum po/fuli, multitudinis Uvitatem '^UvfiaU fu» 
titillantlum, 

TULL. 

I e<^teem a habit of benignity greatly preferable to munificence. 
The former is peculiar to great and distinguished penons; 
the latter belongs to flatterers of the people, who tkUc 
the levity of the multitude with -a kind of pleaturcK 

When we consider the offices of human life, there 
is, methinks, something in what we ordinarUjr call 
generosity, which, when carefully examined, scons 
X(i flow rather from a loose and unguarded temper 
than an honest and liberal mind. For this reason it 
is absolutely necessary that all liberality should have 
for its basis and support, frugality. \y^ this meani 
the beneficent si)irit works in a man from convic- 
tions of reason, not from the impulse of passion. The 
generous man in the ordinary acceptation, without 
respect of the demands of his family, will soon find 
upon the foot of his account, that he baa lacrificcd 
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to foolSy kiksves, flatterer^, or the .dct^nredty iin- 
kappj, all the opportunides of affording aoy futare 
aaiistaiice where it oaght to be. Let hiny therefore 
leflecty that if to bestow beii^itielflaadtole, should 
not a man take care to secure am abiltty to do thiogs 
praises wordij as long at he Utcs ? Or cookL there 
be a more cmd piece of raiflcry upoA a man who 
dKmld hate reda<^ his fortune . below the eapacity 
of acting' according to his natural temper, thanr to 
ft9j of him, ^ That gentleman was generous?' My 
hdoTed anUior therefore has, in the sentence on- the 
top of my paper, turned his eye with u certain 
satiety from beholding the addresses to the people 
by largesses and public cntertamments, which ha 
asserts to be in general Ticious, and are always to 
be regulated according to the circumstances of time 
wd a man's own fortune. A constant benignity 
Si commerce with the rest of the world, which 
ought to run through alL a man's actions, has eficcts 
more useful to thoso whom you oblige, and is less 
ostentatious in yourself. He turns his recommenda* 
tion of this, virtue on commercial life : and, accord. 
hg to him, a citizen who is frank in his kindnesses, 
and abhors seyerity in his demands ; he who, in 
baying,' selling, lending, doing acts of good neigh, 
bonrhood, is just and easy; he who appears natu- 
lally ayerse to disputes, and aboye the sense of 
Bttlo sn^rings ; bears a noble character, and does 
Mch more good to mankind than any other nmn*s 
brtnne, without commerce, can possibly support. 
For the citizen, aboye all other men, has opportn. 
Bities of arriying at * the highest fruit of wealth,' to 
be liberal without the least expense of a man*s own 
Tortune. It is not to be denied but such a practice 
b liable to hazard; but this therefore adds to the 
obligation, that, among traders, he who obliges is 
^ much concerned to keep the fayonr a secret as ha 

VOL. XI. S 
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who rccei?ei8 it. The afthappy distinctidns 
us in England are so great^ that to celebra 
intercourse of commercial friendship (with 
I am daily ^nMe acquainted) would be to rai 
virtuous man f!b many enemies of the contrai 
ty. I am obliged to conceal all I know of 
the Bonntoous,' who lends at the ordinary if 
to give men of less fortune opportunities of 
greater advantages. He conceals^ under a 
air and distant behaviour, a bleeding compassi 
womanish tenderness. This is governed I 
most exact circumspection, that there in no in 
wanting in the person whom he is to serve 
that he is guilty of no improper expenses. 
I know of Tom ; but who dare say it of so . 
a tory ? 'fhe same care I was forced to use 
time ago, mike report of another's virtue, ai 
fifty instead of an handred, because the i 
pointed at was a whig. Actions of this kii 
popular^ without being invidious : for every i 
ordinary circumstances looks upon a man w 
this known benignity in his nature as a perso 
dy to be his friend upon such terms as he ou 
expect it ; and the wealthy, who may env 
a character, can do no injury to its interests, * 
the imitation of it, ia which the good citizc 
rejoice to be rivalled, I know not how to f 
myself a greater idea of human life, than in i 
%hc practice of some wealthy men whom I 
name, that make no step to the improvcm 
their own fortunes, wherein they do not also a 
those of other men who would languish in \ 
without that muniOcence. In a nation whei 
are so many public funds to be supported, ! 
not whether he can be called a good subjec 
does not embark some part of his fortune m 
state, to whose vigilance he owei the seen 
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rhole. This certainly Is au immediate way of 
obligation upon many, and extending your 
Biiy the farthest a man can possibly who is 
gcd in commerce. But he who trades, be^ 
pring.thestatc some part of this sort of credit 
'es his banker, may, in all the occurrences of 
e, have his eye upon removing want from the 
yt the industrious, and defending the unhappy 
it man from bankruptcy. Wilhout this bew 
Yf pride or rengeance will precipitate a man 
KNse the receipt of half his demands from one 
I he has undone, rather than the wh^ front 
I whom he has shown mercy. This benignity 
Dtial to the character of a fair trader, and any 
vho designs to enjoy his wealth with honour 
rlf isfaction : nay, it would not be hard to 
, fbat the practice of supporting good and 
us men would carry a man farther area 
profit than indulging the propensity of servkif 
•biiging the fortunate. My author ai^^ues on 
ibject in order to incline men*s minds to those 
rant them most, after this manner. ^ We must 
I consider the nature of things, and go?em 
f cs accordingly. The wealthy man, when he 
paid youy is upon a balance with you ; but the 
n^hom yon favoured with a loan, if he be a 
nan, will think himself In your debt after he 
M you. The wealthy and the eonspicaouff 
i obliged by the benefits you do them ; they 
they conferred a benefit when they rcceirct! 
Your good offices are always suspected, and 
ith them the same thin^ to expect their faronr 
?ceive it. But the man below you, who knows, 
good you hare done him, you respected 
r more than his circumstaoces, does hot act 
i obliging man only to him from whom he has 
d a benefit, but also to all who are capable 

9^ 
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of doing him one. And whatever little offices he can 
do for you, he is so far from magnifying it, that he 
will labour to extenuate it in all his actions and ex- 
pressions. Moreover the regard to what you do 
to a great man at best is taken notice of no further 
than by himself or his family; but what you do to 
a man of an humble fortune (provided always that 
he is a good and a modest man) raises the aifectioiis 
towards you of all men of that character (of which 
there are many) in the whole city. 

There is nothing gains a reputation to a preacher 
so much as his own practice ; I am therefore cast- 
ing about what act of benignity is in the pawer of 
a Spectator. Alas ! that lies but in a very narrow 
compass ; and I think the most immediately under 
my patronage are either players, or such whose 
circumstances bear an affinity with theirs. All, 
therefore, I am able to do at this time of this kind, 
is to tell the town, that on Friday the 11th of 
this instant, April, there will be performed, ia 
York-Buildings, a concert of vocal and instrumental 
music, for the benefit of Mr. Edward Keen, the 
father of twenty children ; and that this day the 
haughty George Powell hopes all the good-natured 
part of the town will favour him, whom they ap- 
plauded in Alexander, Timon, I/car, and Oresta, 
with their company this night, when he hazards all 
his heroic glory for their approbation in the humbler 
condition of honest Jack FalstafTe. 

T, 
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tfrnisfurtr^ • dvcs! fU4e iamUt OttitHafirri / 

LUCAN. Ub. i. •. 

Wliat blind» detested fury, cooM afford 
8«di honid licence to the-baxb*rotis sword ! 



not qacstion but mj coentiy readers hate 

1 Tery much surprised at the seferal aqcounti 
' hAie met with in dur public papers^ of that 

of men among us, lately known by the 
of Mohocks. I find the opinions of the 
ij as to their origin and designs, are altcige* 
' Tario'us, insomuch that rery many begin to 
bi whether indeed there were erer any such 
cty of men. The terror which spread itself oyer 
whole nation some ycar^ since on account of the 
li is still fresh in most people's memories, though 
rtcrwards appeared there was not tte least ground 
that general consternation. 
*he late panic fear was, in the opinion of many 
> and penetrating persons, of the same nature* 
will have it, that the Mohocks are like those 
;ires and apparitions which frighten seTcral 
ns and Tillages in her majesty's dominions, 
igh they were never seen by any of the inhabi. 
s. Others are apt to think that these MohoQka 
a kind of bull-beggars, first {nve^t^ hy prudent 
ried men, and masters of families, in order to 
ir their wives and daughters from taking the air 
unseasonable hours ; and that when they tell 
n ^ the ^lohocks will catch them,' it is a cautiom 
he same nature with that of our forefiithenrs, 

?53 
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when they bid their children have a care of Raw- 
head and Bloody>.bones. 

For my own part, I am afraid there was too much 
reason for the great alarm the whole city has- beca 
in upon this occasion ; though at the same lime I 
must own, that I am in some doubt whether tho 
fallowing pieces are genuine and authentic; the 
more so, because I am not fully safisficd that the 
name, by which the emperor subscribes himself, if 
altogether conformable to the Indian orthography. 

I shall only farther inform my readers, that it 
was some time since I received the following letter 
and manifesto, though, for particular reasons, I did 
not think fit to publish them till now. 

« TO THE SPECTATOR. 



^ SIR. 



'5 

' Finding that our earnest endeavours for 
t1ie good of mankind have been basely and ma- 
liciously represented to the world, wc send' you in- 
closed our imperial manifesto, which it is our will 
and pleasure that you forthwith communicate to tho 
public, by inserting it in your next daily paper. Wc 
do not doubt of your ready compliance in this par* 
ticular, and therefore bid you heartily farcwclU 
(Signed) 

TAW WAW EBEN Z.AN RAl<ADi\|^ 

Emperor of the Mohocjk.s/ 

* The Manifesto of Taw Waw Eben Zan Koladar^ 
Emperor of the Mohocks. 

' Whereas we have received information, fmm 
sundry quarters of this great and populous city, of 
several outrages committed on the legs, arms, noses, 
and other parts of the good people of England, by 
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uch as hare styled Chcmsdves our subjects; in 
»n]er to Tindicate our imperial dignity from tiiose 
aisc aspersions which have been cast on it, as if 
ro oiirsclves might haTc encouraged or abetted 
uy such practices, we have, by these presents^ 
bought fit. to signify our utmost abhorrence and 
etestation of all such tumultuous and irregular 
proceedings; and do hereby farther give n6tiee, 
hat if any person or persons has or havo suffered 
ny wound, hurt, dam^e, or detriment, in his or 
beir limb or limbs otherwise than shall be hereafter 
pecified, the said person or persons, upon apply, 
ng themselves to such as we shall appoint for the 
ospection and redress of the grievances aforesaid, 
hall .be forthwith committed to the caro of our 
)nncipal surgeon, and be cured at our own ex^ 
)cnse, in some one or other of those hospitals which 
veare now erecting for that purpose^ 

^ And to the end that no one may, either through 
gnorance or inadvertency, incur those penalties 
vhich we have thought fit to infiict on persons of 
oose and dissolute lives, we do hereby notify to the 
mblic, that if any. man be knocked down or as- 

Ited while he is employed in his lawful business, 
Lt proper hours, that it is not done by our order; 
tnd we do hereby permit and allow any such person, 
Q knocked d6wn or assaulted, . to rise again^ and 
lefehd himself in the best manner that he is able. 

f We do also command all and erery our good 
ubjects, that they do not presume, upon any pretext 
vhatsoever, to issue and sally forth from their re- 
pective quarters till between the hours of eleven 
hd twelve. That they never tip the lion upon man, 
voman, or child, till the clock at St. Duns tan's shall 
i^Te struck one. 

^ That the sweat be never given but between the 
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hours of one and two ; always provided, that our 
hunters may begin to hunt a little after the dose of 
the evening, any thing to the contrary herein not* 
-withstanding. Provided also, that if erer they an 
reduced to the necessity of pinking, it shall alwayi 
be in the most fleshy parts, and such as are least ex* 
posed to view. 

^ It is also our imperial will and pleasure, that 
our good subjects the sweaters do establish their 
hummums in such close places, alleys, nooks, and 
corners, that the patient or patients may not be in 
danger of catching cold. 

' That the tumblers, to whose care we chiefly 
commit the female sex, confine themselves to Dmry- 
lanc, and the purlieus of the Temple; and that 
every other party and division of our subjects do 
each of them keep within the respectiTe quarten 
we have allotted to them. Provided neverthdess, 
that nothing herein contained shall in any wise be 
construed to extend to the hunters, who have our 
full licence and permission to enter into any part of 
the town wherever their game shall lead thmn* 

' And whereas we have nothing more at our 
imperial heart than the reformation of the dties of 
London and Westminster, which to our unspeakable 
satisfaction we have in some measure already ef« 
fected, we do hereby earnestly pray and exhort all 
husbands, fathers, housekeepers, and masters of 
families, in either of the aforessiid cities, not only 
to repair themselves to their respective habitations 
at early and seasonable hours, but also to keep 
their wives and daughters, sons, servants, and ap* 
prentices, from appearing in the streets at those 
times and seasons which may expose them to a mi« 
litary discipline, as it is practised by our good sab* 
jcctsthc Mohosks; and we do further promise on 
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imperial word, that as soon as the reformatioii 
resfl^ shall be brought about, we will forthwith, 
ill hostilities to cease. 

§ 

■ • Giren fiom our court at the DeTiUtareni) i 

' March 15, 1712.' 

X. 
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Imvidiam placate paras* virtnie nlieia ' 

HOB. t. Ht, iii. U. 

To shun detraction, would'st thoa Tirtueflyf 
* MR. SPECTATOR, 

< I HATE not seen you lately at any of Ae 
ces where I Tisit, so that I am afraid yoa arei 
lly unacquainted with what passes am^mg my 
of the world, who are, though I say it^ withovt^ 
uroTersy, the most accomplished and best bred 
the town. Giye me leare to tell yon, that I am 
rcmely discomposed when I hear seandal, and am 
utter enemy to all manner of detraction ^ and think 
iic greatest meanness that people of distiqctioa caii' 
guilty of. However, it is hardly pos&ible to come 
company, where you do not find them pulling 
3 another to pieces, and that from no other pro- 
ration but that of hearing any one comm^ded,- 
irit, both as to wit and beauty, is become no other* 
n the possession of a few tritiing people's faTOur, 
ich you cannot possibly arrive at, if you have 
lly any thing in you that is deserving. What 
y wouhl bring to pass is, to make all good and 
'. consist in report, and with. whispers, calumnies^. 
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and imperii nences, to have the condact of those re* 
ports. By this means, innocents are bkuted Q] 
their first appearance in town; and there is npl 
more required to make a young woman the obi 
of envy and hatred, than to deserve love and i ni- 
ration. This abominable endeavour to suppress or 
lessen every thing that is praise worthy is as fre- 
quent among the men as the women. If I can ie« 
member what passed at a visit last night, it will serve 
as an instance that the sexes are equally inclined to 
defamation, with equal malice and impotence. Jack 
Triplett came into my lady Airy's about eight of the 
clock. You know the manner we sit at a visit, and I 
need not describe the circle ; but Mr. Triplett came 
in, introduced by two tapers supported by a spmco 
servant, whose hair is under a cap till my lady's 
candles are all lighted up, and the hour of ceremony 
begins: I say Jack Triplett came in, and singing 
(for he is really good company) '' Every featurci 

charming creature" ^he went on, *^ It is a most 

unreasonable thing, that people cannot go peaceably 
to see their friends, but these murderers are let 
loose. Such a shape! such an air! what a glance 
was that as her chariot passed by mine !" — My lady 
herself interrupted him; ^' Pray, who is this fine 
thing !" — " I warrant," says another, ** 'tis the 
creature I was telling your ladyship of jnst now." 
— '^ You were telling of?" says Jack ; *' 1 wish I had 
been so happy as to have come in and heard yoa ; 
for I have not words to say what she is : but if an 
agreeable height, a modest air, a virgin shame, and 
impatience of being beheld amidst a blaze of ten 

thousand charms" The whole room flew out 

" Oh Mr. Triplett 1" .When Mrs. Lofty, 

a known prude, said she believed she knew whom 
the gentleman meant ; but she was indeed, as H 
avilly represeatcd her, impatient of being bdidd 
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*-^^TIi€ii taming to ike lady next to her <^ The 

■Kiit unbred creature you erer saw !'^ Another par* 
lo«d*the discourse; ^.^ As unbred, ^madam, as joii 
may t]|in]( her, she is extremely bdied if she is the 
aorice she appears ; she was last week at a ball till 
two in the morning ; Mr. Triplett knows whether 
he WAS the happy man that took care of her home j 
bnt"--: — r This was followed by some partiealar ex* 
•eption that each woman in the rootn made to some 
pCGoliar grace or advantage; so that Mr.Tripleti 
was beaten from one limb and feature to another^ 
till he was fon^ed to rerign the whole woman. lA 
the end, I took tiotice Triplett recorded all this ma- 
iioe in his heart ; and saw in his countcnancoi and a 
•ertuR waggish shru^g, that he designed to repeat 
tlio conTcrsation ; I therefore let the discourse die, 
and soon after took an occasion to recommend a 
•eriain gentleman of my acquaintance for a persoft 
of singular modest}', courage, integrity, and withal 
as a man of an entertaining conversation, to which 
idrantages he had a shape and manner peculiarly 
graceful. Mr. Triplett, who is a woman^s man, 
ieemed to hear me with patience enough commend 
the qualities of his mind. He never heard indeed 
but that he was a very honest roan, and no fool ; but 
for a fine gentleman, he must ask pardon* Upon no 
other foundation than this, Mr. Triplett took occa- 
sion to give the gentleman's pedigree, by wJiat me- 
thods 8on)e ]:aTt of the estate was acquired, how 
much it \^ as beholden to a marriage for the present 
:ircuntsfanct« of it : after all, he could see nothing 
)nt a common man in his person, his breeding, or 
mderstandin^r. 

* Thus, Mr. Spectator, this impertinent humour 

>f dinriinishing every one who is produced in conver- 

ion to their advantage, runs through the world j 
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and I am, I confess, so fearful of the force of ill 
tongues, that I ha?e begged of all those who are 
my well wishers never to commend me, for it- will 
but bring my frailties into examination; and I had 
rather be unobserved, than conspicuous for disputed 
perfections. I am confident a thousand- young 
people, who would have been ornaments to society, 
have, from fear of scandal, never dared to exert 
themselves in the polite arts of life. Their lives 
have passed away in an odious rusticity, in spite of 
great advantages of person, genius, and fortune* 
There is a vicious terror of being blamed in some 
welUinclined people, and a wicked pleasure in sup- 
pressing them in others ; both which I recommend 
to your spcctatorial wisdom to animadvert npon ; 
and if you can be successful in it, I need not say 
how much you will deserve of the town; but new 
toasts will owe to you their beauty, and new wits 
their fame. 

I am, SIR, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 

T. MART.' 
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■ , ^M9S iBi ttmorum 
ttttMtu baud urget^ letbi metut s inde rutnii 
firrum mtmtprmm ^iri^ amms^ tafmcta 

LUCAN. i. AH, 

irice litppy they beneath their nartheni tkiet, 
ho that wont fear, the fear of death, demise I 
ence they no cares for this frail bein^ feel, 

mdi tindannceid on the pointed steel, 
vfoke approaching fiite, and bnt^y 000m 
> nace that life which must so soon rctnro* 

BOWB. 

rcry much pleased wi^ a coivtolatory letter 
iris •, to one who had lost a soa that was a 
: man of great merit. The thought with which 
oforts the afflicted father is, to the best of my 
ry, as follows': — ^That he should consider death 
i, a kind of seal upon his son's character, and 
him out of the reach of ticc and infamy: 
¥hile he liyed, he was still witfiih the possi- 
of falling away from virtue, and losing the 
»f which he was possessed. Death only closes 
I's reputation, and determines it as good or 

s, among other motives, may be one reason 
we are naturally averse to the launching out 
. man's praise till his head is laid in the dust, 
t he is capable of changing, we may be forced 

le reader hardly needs to be told, that the authenticity 
epistles of Phalaris has been suspected, and is suspicious: 
he letters are good, it is of little consequence who wrote 

. XI. T 
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to retract our opinions. He may forfeit the esteem 
we have conceived of him, and some time or other 
appear to tis undei^ a different light from wlut he 
does at present. In short, as the life of anj man 
cannot be called happy or unhappy, so neither can 
it be pronounced vicious or virtuous before the con- 
clusion of it. 

It was upon this consideration that Epaminondas, 
being asked whether Chabrias, Iphicrates, or he 
himself, deserved most to be esteemed? * You 
must first see us die,' saith he, ^ before that question 
can be answered.* 

As there is not a more melancholy consideration 
to a good man than his being obnoxious to soch a 
change, so there is nothing more glorious than to 
keep up an uniformity in his actions, and preservi 
the beauty of his character to the last. r 

The end of a man's life is often compared to the 
winding up of a well -written play, where the prin. 
cipal persons still act in character, whatever the fate 
is which they undergo. There is scarce a greet 
person in the Grecian or Roman history, whose 
death has not been remarked upon by some writer 
or other, and censured or applauded according to 
the genius or principles of the person who has de- 
scanted it. Monsieur de St. Evremond is Tsrypar* 
ticular in setting forth the constancy and- courage of 
Petronius Arbiter during his last moments, and 
thinks he discovers in them a greater firmneee of 
mind and resolution than in the death of Seneci, 
Cato, or Socrates. There is no question but thii 
polite author's affectation of appearing singular io 
his remarks, and making discoveries which had 
escaped the observation of others, threw him into 
this course of reflection. It was Petronius's merit 
that he died in the same gaiety of temper, in which 
he lived ; but as his life was altogether loose end 
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Itite, the indifference which he showed at th« 

of it is to be looked upon as a piece of natural 

a i and IcTity, rather than fortitode. Th^ 

iDuon of Socrates proceeded from Terj different 

res, the consciousness of a well-spent lifey and 

prospect of a happy eternity. If the ingeiii* 

las aathor above mentioned was so pleased with 

itj of humour in a dying man, he might hate 

onnd a..mnch. nobler instance of it in our couatry* 

n Sir Thomas More. 

This great and learned man was faipous for enli. 

rening his ordinary discourses with wit and ptea* 

rj ; and as £ra$nios tells him in an- epis.tle 

ry, acted in all parts of life like a SQCond 

critus* ^ 

died apon a point of religion, and is respected 

a martyr by that side for which he sqABsredt 

innocent mirth, which had been so cpnspicu* 

tn his life, did not forsake him to the last. He 

lined the same cheerfulness of heart upon the 

id which he used to show at his table; and 

n laying his head on the block, ga^e instances of 

gdod humour with which he had always enter- 

d his friends in the most ordinary occurrences* 

death was of a piece with . his life. There, waa 

ocB] In it new, forced, or affected. He did not 

M upon the seyering his head from his body as a 

ui nee that ought to produce, any (change iu 

lis] tion of his mind ; and as he died un^pr a 

1 settled hope of immortality, he thought 

Dj onu 1 degree of sorrow and concern improper 

n such aq occasion, as had nothing in it which 

(raid deject or terrify him. 

There is no great danger pf imitation from this 

lample. Men's natural fears nill be a sufficient 

nard. against \U I shall only observe, that what 

as philosophy in this extraordinary man wonid ba 
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phrensy in one who does not resemble him as wdl in 
the cheerfalness of his temper as in the sanctitgr of 
his life and manners. 

I shall conclade this paper with the instance of a 
person who seems to mc to have shown more intre- 
pidity and greatness of soul in his dying moments 
than what wc meet with among any of the most 
celebrated Greeks and Romans. I met with this 
instance in the History of the Revolutions in Portu- 
gal, written by the abbot deVertot. 

When Don Sebastian, king of Portugal had in. 
Taded the territories of Muli Moluc^ emperor of Mo- 
rocco, in order to dethrone him, and set the. crown 
upon the head of his nephew, Moluc was wearing 
away with a distemper which he himself knew was 
incurable. However, he prepared for the reception 
of so formidable an enemy. He was, indeed, so far 
spent with his sickness, that he did not expect to 
live out the whole day, when the last decisive battle 
was given; but, knowing the fatal consequences 
that would happen to his children and people^ in 
case he should die before he put an end to ttui-i » 
he commanded his principal officers, that if he a 
during the engagement, they should conceal |i 
death from the army, and that they should ride np 
to the litter in which his corpse was carried, under 
pretence of receiving orders from him as usutL 
Before the battle began, he was carried through all 
the ranks of his army in an open litter, as they stood ■ 
drawn up in array, encouraging them to fight va* \ 
liantly in defence of their religion and country^ 
Finding afterwards the battle to go against hinij 
though he was very near his last agonies, he thiew 
himself out of his litter, rallied his army, and led 
them on to the charge : which afterwards ended 
a complete victory oh the side of the Moors. 
had no sooner brought his men to the ^g; i 
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^ 18 no question bat he has wrought into his two 

8ach of their remarkable adventures as were 

Eaiked of among his contemporaries. 

£^ Utory of ^neas, on which Yirgii founded Ms 

« was likewise very bare of drcumstances, and 

ans afforded him an opportuni^ of erm* 

ic with fiction, and giTing a full range to 

ov indention. We find, however, that he has 

w , in the course of his fable, the prin^ 

paraculars, which were generally bdieved 

he Romans, of £nea8*s voyage and settlement 

llajy, 

13ie reader may find an abridgment of the whole 
, as collected out of the ancient' histoiians, and 
R was received among the Romans, in I%onysia| 
iHcamassus. 

Since none of the critics have considered Yirgifa 

lie with relation to this history of ^neas, it may 

t, perhaps, be amiss to examine it in this light, 

far as r^ards my present purpose. Whoever 

»ks into the abridgment above' mentioned, wiU 

(1 that the character of yEneas is filled with piety 

the gods, and a superstitious observation of pro* 

3S, oracles, and predictions. Virgil has not 

ly preserved his character in the person of Mx^eas, 

t has given a place in his poem to those particu- 

propliccies which he found recorded of him in 

}ry and tradition. The poet took the matters 

fact as they came down to him, and circum* 

ed them after his own manner, to make thetti 

pear the more natural, agreeable, or surprising; 

believe very many readers have been shocked at 

it ludicrous prophecy which one of the harpies 

tmounces to the Trojans in the third book ; name- 

that before they had built their inte ^ded city 

jy should be reduced by hunger to eat their very 

»le6. l^iit, when they hpar that this was one of 
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the circumstances that had been transmitted 
Romans in the history of iBneas, ihey wiJ 
the poet did yery well in taking notice of ii 
historian above mentioned acqaainls ns, that 
phetess had foretold ^ueas, he shonld t 
voyage westward, till his companions sho 
their tables; and that accordingly, upon h 
ing in Italy, as they were eating their ilesl 
cakes of bread for want of other couTenience 
afterwards fed on the cakes themselfcs; 
which one of the company said merrily, * "" 
eating our tables.' They immediately toi 
hint, says the historian, and concluded tli 
phecy to be fulfilled. As Virgil did not t 
proper to omit so material a particular In the 
of iEneas, it may be worth while to jconsidi 
how much judgment he has qualified it, and 
off eyery thing that might have appeared 
for a passage in an heroic poem. The pro 
who foretels it is an hungry harpy, ^ th^ 
who discovers it is young Ascanius, 

' Heus etiam mensat coHSumimui I tnfuit lulut* 

■JEN. 1 

* See, we devour the plates on which we fed!* 

DRYD 

Such an observation, which is beautiful 
mouth of a boy, would have been ridiculou 
any other of the company. I am apt to thii 
the changing of the Trojan fleet into water-n; 
which is the most violent machine in the 
^neid, and has given offencq to several 
may be accounted for the same way. Virg 
self, before he begins that relation, premise 
what he was going to tell appeared incredibi 
that it was justified by tradition. What 
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confirms me that this change of the fleet was a cele* 
brated circumstance in the history of uEneas, is, 
tliat Ovid has given a place to the same metamor* 
phosis in his account of the heathen mythology. 

None of the critics I have met with have con<k 
•idered the fable of the iEneid in this light, and 
taken notice how the tradition on which it was 
founded authorizes those parts in it which appear 
most exceptionable. I hope the length of this re- 
flection will not make it unacceptable to the cu« 
rbiis part of my readers. 

The history which was the basis of Milton's 
poem is still shorter than either that of the Iliad 
or ^neid. The poet has likewise taken care to 
faisert every circumstance of it in the body of his 
&ble« The ninth book, which we are here to con« 
•ider, is raised upon that brief account in Scrip- 
ture, wherein we are told that t!ie serpent was 
more subtle thsLXi any beast of the field ; that ho 
tempted the woman to eat of the forbidden fruit; 
that she was overcome by this temptation, and. that 
Adam followed her example. From these few pa**- 
ticulars Milton has formed one of the most enter- 
taining fables that invention ever produced. Ho 
has disposed of these several circumstances among 
so many agreeable and natural fictions of his own, 
that his whole story looks only like a comment 
upon sacred writ, or rather seems to be a full and 
complete relation of what the other is only in epi- 
tome. I have insisted the longer on this const- 
deration, as I look upon the disposition and con- 
trivance of the fable to be the principal beauty of 
the ninth book, which has more story in it, and^is 
fuller of incidents, than any other in the whole 
poem. Satan's traversing the globa, and still keep- 
fig within the shadow of the night, as fearing to 
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be discovered by the angel of the sim, who had be- 
fore detected him, is one of those beautifnl ima- 
ginations with ^vhich he introduces this his secood 
series of adventures. Having examined, the nature 
of every ereature, and found out one which was the 
most proper for his purpose, he again returns to 
Paradise; and, to avoid discovery, sinks by night 
with a river that ran under tlie garden, and rises up 
sj^aiu through a fountain that isaned from it by the 
tree of life. The poet, who, as we have, before 
tulvon notice, speaks as little as possible in his own 
person, and, after the example of Homer, fills e\ery 
part of his work with manners and characters, in- 
troduces a soliloquy of this infernal agent, who was 
thus restless in the destruction of man. He is then 
described as gliding through the garden, under the 
resemblance of a mist, in order to And out tlic crea- 
ture in which he designed to tempt our first parmits- 
This description has something in it wery poetiol 
and surprising: 

< So saying, through each thicket dank or dry, 

I<ikc a black mist low creeping, he led on 

His midnight search, where soonest he might find 

I'he serpent : him fast sleeping soon he found 

In labyrinth of many a round self-roll'd. 

His head the midst, well storM with subtle wOet.^ 

The author aHerwards gives us a description of 
the morning, Vthich is wonderfully suitable to a 4^' 
vir.c poem, and peculiar to that first season of na- 
tuie. He represents the earth, before it was curst» 
as a great altar breathing out its incense from all 
parts, and rending up a pleasant savour to the 
nostrils of its Creator; to which he adds a noble 
idea of Adam and K>e, as ofiering their morning 
worship, and filling up the univcrsdi concert of 
praise ai;d adoration : 
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w when ancred light began to dmwn 
aJkn on the humid flowers, that breath'd 
Meir morning incense ; when all thinu that breaths 
rom t^''eattn*« great altar s^nd up silent praise 
b. the Creator, and his noafaiis fiU 
rith grateful smell ; forth came the haman pair^ 
jid join*d their vocal worship to the choir 
f creatures wanting voice. . ■■ * 

e dbpnte Mrhich follows between our two first 
its Is represented with great art. It proceeds 
a difference of judgment, not of passion, and 
inaged with reason, not with heat* It is suph 
mte as we maj suppose might hare happened 
iradise, had man continued bappy and inno. 
There is a great delicacy in the moralitiei 
are interspersed in Adsun's discourse, and 
1 die most ordinary reader cannot but take no. 
\L Tha<^ force of love which the father of 

nd so finely describes in the eighth book, 
which is inserted in my last Saturday's paper, 
s itself here in many fine instances ; as in thoso 

regards he casts towards Etc at her parting 

him: 

Her long with ardent look his eye pmitt*d 
>eiighted, but desiring more her stiy, 
Ut.he to her his charge of quick return 
Lepea'ted.; she to him as oft engag*d 
?Q be returned by noon amid the bow*r.* 

Impatience and amusement during her ab« 
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-Adam the while, 



Waiting desirous her return, had wove 
)f choicest flow'rs a garland to adorn 
ier ti^esses, and her rural labours crown, 
\m reaper^ oft. are woqt their harvest queen, 
^reat joy he promi!>*d to bis thoughts, and ntvt 
)oiace in her return, so' long detayM.* 
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But particularly in that paissionaie speecb, yrherey 
seeing her irrccoTerably lost, he resohes to perish 
with ner, rather than to liye ivithouther: 

* — Some cursed fraud 

Of onetny hath breeuil'd thee, yet unknown. 
And me with thee hath ruin'd ; for with thee 
Certain my resolution is to die : 
How can I live without thee ? how forego 
Thy sweet converse and love so dearly join*d| 
To live again in these wild woods forlorn f 
Should God create another Eve, and I 
Another rib afford, yet loss of thee 
Would never from my heart; no, no! I feel 
The link of nature draw me : flesh of flesh. 
Bone of my bone thou art, and.firom thy state 
Mine never shall be parted, bliss or woe !' 

The beginning of this speech, and tho prepan- 
tiou to it, are animated with the same spirit as the 
conclusion, which I have here quoted. 

The several wiles which are put in practice bj 
the tempter, when he found Ere separated from 
her husband, the many pleasing images of nature 
which are intermixed in this part of the stpry, witk : 
its gradual and regular progress to the fatal cata- ' 
strophe, are so very remarkable, that ii wonld be i 
superfluous to point out their respective beauties. 

I have avoided mentioning any particular limi- i 
litudes in my remarks on this great work, because 
I have given a general account of them in ^y pa- 
per on the first book. There is one, however, in 
this part of the poem which I shall here quote^ ai 
it is not only very beautiful, but the closeat of any 
in the whole poem ; 1 mean that where the serpent 
is described as rolling forward in all his pride, ani- 
mated by the evil spirit, and conducting Eve to her 
destruction, while Adam was at too great a distance 
from her to give her his assistance. These several 
particulars arc all of them wrought into the foUowing 
similitude : 
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•Hope derates, ind joy 



JPrightens his crest ; as when a waodering fire, 
CcHOipaa of unctuous vapour, which the night 
Ctadenses, and the cold environs round, 
Kindkd through agitation to a flame^ > 

(Which oft, tl^ say, some evil spirit attends) . . » 

lioveriog and blazing with delusive lu^t, 
Mbl^uis th' amaz'd night wanderer worn his way 
To hogs and mires, and oft throu^ pond or pool. 
There swaltowM op and lost, from succour far.' ■ 

^he secret intoxication of pleasure, with all tho8« 
'ansicnt flashings of guilt aqd. jqj, which the poet 
spresents in our first parents upon their eating the 
>rbi4den fruit, to those flaggings of ispirit, damps 
sorrow, and mutual accusations which succeed it^ 
f>9Q€eiTed ^irith a wonderful unaginationy and 
B"'*nbed in very natural sentiments* 

ben Dido, in the fourth JSneid, yielded to tibat 

I temptation which ruined her, Firgil tells us 

I tb trembled, the heavens were filled witK 

of lightning, and the nymphs hovs)ed upon 

untain tops. Milton, in the same . poetical 

has described all nature as 'disturbed npctti 

ives the forbidden fruit: 

* So saying, her rash hand in evil hoofy 
Forth reacnii^ to the fruit, she pluck'd, she eat : 
Earth felt the wound, apd Nature, from her seat - 
Sighing, through all her works gave signs of woe 
That sOl was lost. ■* 

upon Adam's falling into the same guilt, the 
rhole creation appears a second time in convul. 
ions# 



-He scrupled not to eat 



Against his better knowledge; not deceivM, 
But fondly overcome with female charm. 
Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 
In pangs, and Nature gave a second groan ; 
bky lowVd, and, muttering thunder, some sad drops 
Wept at completing of the mortal sin/ 

u 2 
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As all nature suffered by the guilt of our fi 
parents, these symptoms of trouble and const 
nation are wonderfully imagined, not only as pi 
digies, but as 'marks of her sympathising in the i 
of man. 

Adam's converse with Eve, after haying ea< 
the forbidden fruit, is an exact copy of that I 
tween Jupiter and Juno in the fourteenth Iii2 
Juno there approaches Jupiter with the giri 
which she had received from Venus; upon whi 
he tells her, that she appeared more charming a 
desirable than she had ever done before, ev 
when their loves were at the highest. The p< 
afterwards describes them as reposing on a sumi 
of Mount Ida, which produced under them a bed 
flowers, the lotus, the crocus, and the hyacint 
and concludes his description with their fa 
asleep. 

Let the reader compare this with the followii 
passage in Milton, which begins with Adan 
speech to Eve: 

< For never did thy beauty since the day 
I saw thee first and wedded thee, adorn'd 
AViih all perfection.^, so inflame my sense ' 
With ardour to enjoy thee, fairer now 
I'han ever, bounty of this virtuous tree.' 

*• So said he, and forbore not glance or toy 
Of amorous intent, well understood 
Of Eve, whose eye darted contagious firCi 
Her hand he seized, and to a shady bafak, 
Thick over head with verdant roof cmbower*d^ ■ 
He led her nothing loth ; flowers were the couch« 
Pansieb, and violets, and asphodel. 
And h\acinth, Earth's freshest softest lap. 
There ihey their fill of love and love's disport 
Took largely, of their mutual guilt the seal> 
The solace of their sin, till dewy <;leep 
Opprc»s*d them. ' 

As no poet secmt ever to have stndicd Ih 
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, or to hare more resembled htm in the great. 
»f gmius, than Milton, I think I should haT« 
bat. a fery imperfect account of its. beauties, 
lad pot ol^rTcd the most remarkable passagei 
i look like parallels in these two great authors, 
hty in the course of these criticisms, hare taken 

ftl many particular lines and espressions 
t are tr^slatod from the Greek poet; but as I 
ht this woujd have appeared too minute and 
i;uriou99 I haye purposely omitted them. The 
sr, iiicidents, however, arc not only set off hy 
shown in the same light with scyeral of the 

tare iiv Ilomer, but by that means may be 
ded against the carils of the tastdeds or 

u L. 
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' Si adbonestattm nati sumut^ ea mui uh expitetida 
f, out eerte omni pondere gravUr est habendm mufm.rflifua 
tnla. TUil. 

e be made for honesty, either it is solely to be 8oa^, or 
trtainly to be estimated much iqore hignly (han ajl other 
lings. 

^ Honeycomb was complaining tq me yester. 
Jiat the conversation of the tovm is so altered 
. years, that a line gentleman is at a loss for 
r to start discourse, as well as unable to fall in 
tjie talk he generally meets with. Will takes 
b, that there is now ai) evil ui^der the sun which 
pposes to be entirely new, becai^se not men- 
J by any satirist, ur moralist, in any Age. 
i,' said he, ' grow knaves sooner than they 
did incc the creation of the world before.' If 
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you read the tragedies of tht) last age, y6n find i 

artful men, and persons of intrigue, are adranc 

Tcry far in years, and beyond the pleasures ai 

sallies of youth ; but now Will obserres^ that t 

young have takcn-in the vices of the aged, and y 

shall have a man of fiye-and-twenty, crafty, f; 

and intriguing, not ashamed to OTcr-reach, co» 

and beguile. My friend adds, that till abont i 

latter end of king Charles's reign there was no4 

rascal of any eminence under forty. In the plai 

of resort for conversation, you now bear nothi 

but what relates to the improving men's fortan 

without regard to the methods towards it. Tl 

so fashionable, that young men form themscr 

upon a certain neglect of every thing that 16 cand 

simple, and worthy of true esteem ; and affect bei 

yet worse than they are, by acknowledging, in th 

general turn of mind and discourse^ that they hs 

not any remaining value for true honour and 1 

nes ty; preferring the capacity of being artful 

gain their ends, to the merit of despising those ei 

when they come in competition with their hones 

All this is due to the very silly pride that genera 

prevails, of being valued for the ability of carry 

their point; in a word, from the opinion thatsh 

low and unoxpcricnccd people entertain of 

short-lived force of cunning. But I shall, befor 

enter upon the various faces which folly, cove 

with artifice, puts on to impose upon the nnthinki 

produce a great authority for asserting, that noth 

but truth and ingenuity * has any lasting g( 

effect, even upon a man's fortune and interest. 

' Truth and reality have all the advantages 
appearance, and many more. If the show of j 
thing be good for any thing, I am sure sincetit] 

* Tiigenuity seems to be here used for ingenuonsntsSk 
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' ; for why does any man dissenible, or seem 
Be tiHit wbkh' he is not, but because he thinks It 
d to hare such a quality as be pretends to? for 
connterfdt and dissemble is to put on the ap- 
^•of softie real excellency. Now th6 best 
liif m -iha worid for a man to seem to be any 
9 is really to be what he would seem to be. 
J that it is many times as troublesome to 
e good the pretence of a good quality, as* to 
Bit; and if a man haye it not, it it ten tor one 
Bt he is discovered to want- it, and then all his 
1 labour to secfm to have it is lost. There 
tntng unnatural in painting, . which* % skilful 

pe-willeasily discern from naitite beauty and coin- 

« 

* it IS hard to personate and act a part long ; for 
rhere truth is not lot the bottom, nature will always 
e endeaYoiiring to return, and will peep out and 

ray herself one time or other. Therefore if any 
think it conrenient to seem good, let him be 
D leed, and then his goodness will appear to 
Tery body's satisfaction; so that upon all accounts 
incerity is true wisdom. Particularly as to the af- 
ilrs of this world, integrity hath many advantages 
Ter all the fine and artificial wa3rs of dissimulation 
Jdd deceit ; it is much the pluner and easier, much 
he safer and more secure way of dealing in the 
rorM : it has less of trouble and difficulty, of in- 
M emeot and perplexity, of danger and hazard 

It; it is the shortest and nearest way to our 
nd, carrying us thither in a straight line, and will 
lold out and last longest. The arts of deceit and 
iunning do continually grow weaker and less elTec- 
ual and serviceable to them that use them ; whereas 
ntegrity gains strength by use, and the more and 
onger any man practiseth it, the greater service it 
Iocs him, by confirming his reputation, and en- 
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couragiog those with whom he hath to do to repoHi 
the greatest trust and confidence in him, irhidi ji 
an unspeakable adyantage in the busiaess aii4 nffiun 
of life. 

^ Truth is always consistent with itself, and uee^l 
nothing to help it. out; it is always near athandj 
and sits upon our lips and is ready to drop pat be» 
fore we are aware ; whereas a lie -is troublesonie, 
and sets a man's invention upon the rack, and one 
trick needs a great many more to make it good. It 
is like building upon a false foundation^ which ^con- 
stantly stands in need of props to shore it up, apd 
proves at last more chargeable than to have raised 
a substantial building at first upon a true and solid 
foundation ; for sincerity is firm and substantial, and 
there is nothing hollow and unsound in it, and, be- 
cause it is plain and open, fears no discovery ; of 
which the crafty man is always in danger; and 
when he thinks he walks in the dark, all his. pre- 
tences are so transparent, that he that runs mfiy 
read them ; he is the last man that finds himself to 
be found out ; and whilst he takes it for granted that 
he makes fools of others, he renders himself ndi- 
culous. 

' Add to all this, that sincerity is the most. com- 
pendious wisdom, and an excellent instrument for 
the speedy dispatch of business; it creates copfi- 
dence in those we have to deal with, saves .t||0.hu 
bour of many inquiries, and brings tMngS to 
issue in a few words. It is like travelling in a pkaia 
beaten road, which commonly brings a ipan sooiier 
to his journey's end than by*virays, in wbi^ men 
often lose themselves.. In a word, whatyo^er coi^ 
venience may be thought to be in falsehood and 
dissimulation, it is soon over ; but the incipnvenienCB 
of it is perpetual, beo^usc it brings a ma^ under an 
everlasting jealousy and suspicion, so thftt l^e is p.ftt 
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ed when he tpetks trath, nor trusted perhaps 

he means honestly. When a man has once 

or id the reputation of his integrity, he is set 

;; and nothing will then serve his turn, neither 
tnith nor falsehood. 

< And I have often thought, that God hath, in 
hU great wisdom, hid from men of false and dis. 
bsnest minds the wmiderful advantages of truth 
uid integrity to the prosperity even of our worldly 
fti&irs: these men are so blinded by thdr coTet- 
lusness and ambition, that they cannot look beyond 
inresent -advantage, nor forbear to seize upon it, 

och by ways never so indirect ; they cannot see 
IB to the remote consequence of a steady in. 
, and the vast benefit and advantages wMch 
X wui brkig a man at last. Were but this sort of 
Hen wise and clear-sighted enough to discern this, 
they would be honest out of very knavery, not out 
9f any love to honesty and virtue, but with a crafty 
len^ to promote and advance more effiectnally 
their own interests ; and therefore the justice of the 
Divine. Providence hath hid this truest point of 
Wisdom from their eyes, that bad men might not be 
upon equal terms with the just and upright,' and 
berre their own wicked designs .by honest and lawful 
means* 

^ Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world 
for a' day, and should never have occasioti to con- 
verse more with mankind, never more need their 
good opinion or good word, it w^re then no great 
matter (speaking as to the concernments of this 
world) if a man spent his reputation all at once, and 
ventured it at one throw ': but if he be to continue 
m the world, and would have the advantage of 
conversation whilst he is in it, let him make use of 
truth and sincerity in all his words and actions; for 
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nothing but this will last and hold out to the end 
all other arts will fail, but truth and iategntyrwii 
carr)^ a man through^ and bear him oat to ^e last.' 
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In tenui labor yiRG. OeoiB. if. t 

Though low the subject^ it deserves our pains* 

The gentleman who obliges the world in general, 
and me in particular, with his thoughts upon edaca« 
tion, has just sent me the following letter: 

* SIR, 

^ I TAKE the liberty to send you a fonrtt 
letter upon the education of youth. In my last I 
gave you my thoughts upon some particular taskSj 
which I conceived it might not be amiss to mil 
with their usual exercises, in order to gije tl ai 
early seasoning of virtue : I shall in this prop 
some others, which I fancy might contribute to giTi 
them a right turn for the world, and enable them tfl 
make their way in it. 

' The design of learning is, as I take it, eitiia 
to render a man an agreeable companion to himself] 
and teach him to support solitude with pleasure; 
or, if he is not born to an estate, to supply that de- 
fect, and furnish him with the means of acqulriM 
one. A person who applies himself to learning i 
the first of these views may be said to stady io( 
ornament ; as he who proposes to himsdf the se- 
cond, properly studies for use. The ojie does it to 
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a fortttse;- the otlier, fo let off tbat 
sn ne already poisoBsed oL Bnt as far tfie 
itet rt of mankind are incloded in the latter 
I snail only propose some methods at present 
or ^errice of such who expect to adranoe 

iTes iu the world by their learning. In ordei* 
I zh. I shall premise, that many more estates 
aTo oeen acquired by little accomplishmaits thait 
y extraordinary ones ; those qaalities wlndi make 
le greatest figure in the eye of the worid^ not be- 
always the most useful in themselfeSy or tlie moU, 
rantageous ta their owners. 
.^ The posts which require men of. shining and 
lommon parts to discharge them are so rery few^ 
.ny a great genius goes out of the world 
cnottt erer haying an opportnnity to exert itself; 
rnerea3 persons of ordinary endowments meet with 
ocasions fitted to their parts and capacities cnrery 

' in the common occurrences of life; 

/" I am acqu^nted with two persons who were 

) riy schooUfellows % and hare been - good 

ever since. One of than was not only 

■ouf I an impenetrable blockhead at schooly bnt 

i ] intained his reputation at the university; the 

was the pride of his master^ and iliemoft ee- 

B person in the college of whidh he was M 

er. The man of genius is at present buried 

i country parsonage of eight-score pounds a.year ; 

the other, with thabare abilitieB of a' common 

feoety has got an estate of above an liundred 

and pounds^ 

. *i fancy, from what I have said, it will almost 

* Swift, and Mr. Stratford a mjcrchant. * Stmibrd ^9 worth 
plnmb, and is now lending the government 40X)OoL yet we 
i^ere educated together at the sanre school and umversity/ 
•wift*8 Works, vol. xxii. p. lo. cr. 8vo.-^lStratford Wat aftcr- 
■^ds a bankrupt. 
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appear a doubtful case to many a wealthy dduB^ 
whether or no he oughts to wish his son shoidd be-a 
great genius : but this I am sure of, that nothinir ii 
more absurd than to give a lad the education of i 
whom nature has not favoured with any parlici 
marks of distinction. 

' The fault therefore of our grammar^schoob kj 
that every boy is pushed on to works of geniiis: 
whereas it would be far more advantageous for tlM 
greatest part of them to be taught such little prac* 
tical arts and sciences as do not require any gnat 
share of parts to be master of them, and yet may 
come often into play during- the course of a man^ 
life. ' ■ 

' Such are all the parts of practical geoipctiy. I 
have known a man contract a friendship with a mi- 
nister of state, upon cutting a dial in his window; 
and remember a clergyman who got one of the bat 
bcneiices in the west of £ngland, by setting a couB- 
try gentleman's aflairs in some method, and gi^ng 
him an exact survey of his estate. 

' While 1 am upon this subject, I cannot forbvr 
mentioning a particular which is of nse in e 
station of life, and which, methinks, every i 
should teach scholars; I mean the writing of E 
letters. To this end, instead of perpleijng 
with Latin epistles, themes and verses, there i 
be a punctual correspondence established 1 i 
two boysj who might act in any imaginary i « 
business, or be allowed sometimes to give a 

their own fancies, and communicate to eaca o ^ 
whatever trilies they thought fit, provided ^-i ler 
of them ever failed at the appointed time to i 
his correspondent's letter. 

' I believe 1 may venture to affirm, that the ge« 
nerality of boys would find themselves moreadTan- 
taged by this custom, when ihey come to be 
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kaa by all the Greek and Latin tlieir masteiv can 

eadi in seyen or efght years. 

^ 1 want of it is very yisible in many leataed 

nt, who, while they are admiring the styles ^of 

tienes or Cicero, i^ant phrases to express 

3|¥es on the most common occasions* I haT* 

ft letter from one of these J^tin orators which 

u 1 i^are been deserredly langhed at by a common 

ttomey. 

' Under this head of writing, I ainnot omit lie. 
ovnts and short-hand, which are learned with littte 
ainS) and yery properly come into tiie number of 
Bch arts as I have been here recommending. 

' Vou mast doubtless, Sir, obsenre, that I haiye 

Ithertb chiefly insisted upon* these things for sadi 

oys as do not appear tp haye any thing extrabrdi- 

y in their natural talents, and consequently are 

I qualified for the finer parts of learning; jret I 

ieye I might carry this matter still furtiier, and 

are to assert, that a lad of genius has sometimes 

ccasion for these little acqairements, to be as it 

^ere tilie fore-runners of his parts, and to iioitrodnce 

im into the world. 

^ History is full of examples of persons who, 

hough tlicy have had the largest abilities, have been 

ed to insinuate themselves into the favour of 

men by these trivial accomplishments ;. as the 

ilete gentleman, in some of our modern come. 

makes his first advances to his mistress under 

De disguise of a painter or a dancing-master. 

^ The difference is^ that in a lad of genius these 

I only so many accomplishments, which in an. 

r are essentials; the one diverts himself with 

, the other works at them. In short, I look 

•pon a great genius, with these little additions^ in 

be same light as I regard the Grand Seignior,- who 

obliged, by an express command in the Alcoran^ 

YOL. XI. X 
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to leara and practise some handicraft trade: tliotlgli 
I need not to have gone for my instance lartlier 
than Germany, where sereral emperors haTe to- 
luntarily done the same thing. Leopold tiie last 
Worked in wood : and I haye heard there are several 
handicraft works of his making to be seen at Yiemu, 
so neatly turned, that the best joiner in Eorope 
might safely own them withont any disgrace to his 
profession *. 

' I would not be thought, by any thing I y 
said, to be against improving a boy's gienins to 
utmost pitch it can be carried. What I wduU 
deavour to show in this essay is, that there may 
methods taken to make learning adTantageons e 
to the meanest capacities. 

Tarn, SIR, 
Yours, &€•• 

X. 
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•Cum magnu virtutihut offer t 



Grandi luptrciltum' 

JUT. 8at.vi.lSI. 

Their signal virtues hardlj can be borne, 
Dash*d as they are with supercilious icom. 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

•^ You have in some of your discourses de* 
scribed most sort of women in their distinct and 
proper classes, as the ape, the coquette^ and manj 
others; but I think you have never yet said aqj 

* The instance of czar Peter If still more recent, and more 
remaikable. 
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^f a d^f otee. A devotee is one of those vha 

on by their indiscreet luid unses* 

i I iCtion of the mention of virtiie on fUl 

a OS. die professes she is what nobody ought 

on t is; and betrays the labour she is pat 

X0 what she ought to bo with checrfnlness 

all ity« She Uves in the world, and den^. 

none of the ditersions of it, with a constsiat 

epu ion how insipid all things in it aire to her; 

! Tcr herself but at church ; there sh^ dis* 

s r Tirtue, and is so ferrent in her deTOtionSy 

X J e frequently seen her pray herself ovt o( 

k. vfliile other young ladies in the house |M 

or pli^ying at questions and command, aba 

ut>ud in her closet. She says, all love U.riAt 

nil ^ except it be celestial ; but she speaks of the 

n of one mortal to another with too much bit. 

D for one that had no jealousy mixed with h^ 

ontempt of it. If at any time she sees a man warm 

his addresses to his mistr^s, she will lift tfp her 

yes to heaven, and cry, '' What nonsense is that 

ool talking ! Will the bell never ring for prayers?^. 

^e have an eminent lady of tbis.stamp in our conn. 

ry, who pretends to amusements very much above 

he rest of her sex. She never carries a white shock* 

log with bells under her arm, nor a squirrel or dor» 

Donse in her pocket, but always an abridged piece 

»f morality, to steal out when she is sure of being 

observed. When she went to the famous ass-race 

which J must confess was but fin odd diversion to 

le encouraged by people of rank and figure), it 

ras not, like other ladies, to hear those poor 

aimals bray, nor to see fellows, run naked, or to 

lear country squires in bob wigs and white 

;irdles make love at the side of a coach, and 

ry, '^ Madam, this is dainty weather.^' Thus shd 

ribes the diversion ; for she went only to pray 

x2 
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beartily that nobody miglit foe hurt in the crowd| 
and to sec if the poor fdlow's face, which was ikt- 
torted with grinning, might any way foe bronglit to 
itself again. She never chats oyer her tea, but coren 
her face, and is supposed in an ejaculation .foefore 
she tastes a sup. This ostentatious foehaTiourjis such 
an offence to true sanctity, that it disparages It, and 
makes virtue not only unamiabie, but also ridicalom. 
The sacred writings are full of reflections which ab- 
hor this kind of conduct; and a devotee is so far froa 
promoting goodness, that she deters others by her 
example. Folly and vanity in one of these ladies h 
like vice in a clergyman ; it does not only debase 
him, but makes the inconsiderate part of the world 
think the worse of religion. 

1 am, SIR, 

Your humble servant, 
uoTSPua.' 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ Xenophon, in his short account of tlie 
Spartan commonwealth, speaking of the beiiaTioiir 
of their young men in the streets^ says, " There was 
80 much modesty in their looks, that you might as 
soon have turned the eyes of a marble statue upon 
you as theirs ; and that in all iheir behaviour they 
were more modest than a bride when pat to bed 
upon her wedding-night." This virtue, whidi is 
always subjoined to magnanimity, had such an in- 
fluence upon their courage, that in battle an enemy 
could not look them in the face, and they durst not 
but die for their country. 

' Whenever I walk into the streets of London 
and Westminster, the countenances of all the young 
fellows that pass by me make me wish myself in 
Sparta : 1 meet with such blustering airs, big looks, 
and bold fronts, that, to a superficial obser? er^ would 
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j—liMilr.ia cosn^^e abd(¥e those GreckuB. I am ar. 
iMlto that perfectiooin speculatioo, that I under. 
Itend the lai^iuage of the eyes, which would be a 
graal JDisfortniie to me had I not corrected the 
teitiaeia of old age Jby philosophy. There is scarce 
a man in a r0d.coat who. does not tell me, with a 
fall stane^ he is a bold man: I see several swear 
hteodiy at me, , without any offence of mine, hat 
the oddness of my person : I meet contempt in 
every street, expressed in different manners by the 
aconiful look, the eleyatcd eye-brow, and the swell- 
ing: nostrils of the proud and prosperous. The 
'prentice speaks his. disrespect by an ext^ided 
Inger, and the porter by stealing out his tongue. If 
a country gentleman dppearg a little curious in ob« 
searing the edifices, signs, clocks, coaches, and 
dials, it is not to be imagined how the polite rabble 
of this town, who are acquainted with these objects, 
ridicttle hu rusticity. I have known a fellow with 
a burden on his bead steal a hand down from his 
load, and silly twirl the cock of a squire's hat be. 
hind him; while the offended person is swearing, 
or out of countenance, all the wag.wits in the high* 
way are grinning in applause of the ingenious, rogue 
that gave him the tip, and the folly of him who had 
not eyes all round his head to prevent receiving it. 
These things arise from a general affectation of 
smartness, wit, and courage. Wychetly somewhere 
ndlies the pretensions this way, by making a fellow 
say, ^' Red breeches are a certcun sign, of valour ;" 
and Otway makes a man, to boast his agility, trip 
up a beggar on crutches. From such hints I beg a 
speculation on this subject: in the mean time I shall 
do all in the power of a weak old fellow in my own 
defence; for as Diogenes, being in quest of an honest 
man, sought for him when it was in broad daylight 
with a lantern and candle, so I intend for tl^e futura 

x3 
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to walk the streets with a dark lantern, which hai 
a conTex crystal in it; and if anj man stareti at me^ 
I give fair warning that I will direct the Ifght full 
into his eyes. Thus despairing to jGind meU'inodeB^ 
I hope by this means to evade their impadenoe, 

I am, SIR9 
Your humble servant, 
T. soPHRosuiriui** 
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JV0A ego mordaci distrinxi carmine gueturuam, 

OVID. TRIST. il. S63. 

I ne'er in gall dipp'd my envenom*d pen, 
Nor branded the bold front of shameless men. 

I hAlVe been very often tempted to write invec« 
tives upon those who have detracted from my 
works, or spoken in derogation of my person ; but 
I look upon it as a particular ha])piness, that I hate 
always hindered my resentments from proceedii|^ 
to this extremity. I once had gone through half ^ 
satire, but found so many motions of humanity 
rising in mc towards the persons whom I had sq* 
vercly treated, that I threw it iuto the fire withoc^t 
ever finishing it. I have beci| angry enough \o 
make isevcral little epigrams and lampoons; and, 
after having admired them a day or two, have; like* 
wise committed them to the flames. These I look 
upon as so many sacrifices to humanity, and have 
received much greater satisfaction from thq sup- 
pressing such performances, than I could have done 
from any reputation they might have procured me, 
or from any mortification they might have given my 
enemies, in case I had made them public' If ^ 
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lias any ta!cnt in wridog, it shows a good 
umd to forbear answering calumnies and reproaches 
I spirit of bitterness with which they are 
lint when a man has been at some pains 
in 1 JL] table returns to an en^ny, and has the 

instnunenis of revenge in his hands, to let drop his 
wrath, and stifle his resentments, seems tohaTO 
something in it great and heroical. There is a par- 
ticnlar medt in such a way of forgiving an -enemy; 
and the more violent and unprovoked the offence 
has been, the greater still is the merit of him who 
thus forgives it. 

I never met with a consideration that is jnore 
finely spun, and what has belter pleased me, tiMUH 
one in Epictetus, which places an edemy in a new 
light, and gives us a view of >him altogether dif* 
fercnt from that in which we are used to regard 
him. The sense of it is as follows: ^ Does a nuDi 
reproach thee for being proud or ill.ns^tured, imvions 
pr conceited, ignorant or detracting ? Consider 
with thyself whether his reproaches are true. If 
they are not, coni»ider that thou art not (tiB person 
whom he reproaches, but that he reviles an imagi^ 
nary being, and perhaps loves what thon really art, 
thongh he hates what thou appearest to be. If his 
peprpaches are true, if thou art the envious, iU.i|a» 
tared man he takes thee for, give thyself another 
turn, become mild, affable, and obliging, and his 
repfoaches of thee naturally cease. liis reproaches 
fnay indeed continue, but thou art no longer th^ 
person whom he reproaches *.' 

I often apply this rule to myself; and when I hear 
Df a satirical speech or writing that is aimed at me, 
I examine my own heart, whether I deserve it Of 
iot. If I bring in a verdict against myself, I cn- 

• Epict. Ench. cap. 48 and 64, cd. Berk. 1670, 8vo. 
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deavour to rectify my condact for the futare in thoM 
particulars which hare drawQ the censure upon me; 
but if the whole invectiye be grounded upon aftbe- 
hood, I trouble myself no further about it, and look 
upon my name at the head of it to signify no more 
than one of those fictitious names made use of by n 
author to introduce an imaginary character. • Why 
should a man be sensible of the sting of a reproach, 
who is a stranger to the guilt that is impli^ in it? 
or subject himself to the penalty, when he knowi 
he has never committed the crime? This is a piece 
of fortitude which cyery one owes to his own in- 
nocence, and without which it is impossible for a 
man of any merit or figure to Hye at peace with 
himself, in a country that abounds with wit and 
liberty. 

The famous Monsieur Balzac, in a letter to tbe 
chancellor of France, who had prevented the pub« 
lication of a book against him, has the foUowia; 
words, which are a lively picture of the greatness 
of mind so visible in the works of that author: '^ If 
it was a new thing,, it may be I should not be dis* 
pleased with the suppression of the first libel, that 
should abuse me ; but since there are enough of 
them to make a small library, I am secretly pleased 
to see the number increas^, and take delight in 
raising a heap of stones that envy has cast at me 
without doing me any harm.' 

The author here alludes to those monuments* of 
the eastern nations, which were monntains of stones 
raised upon the dead bodies by travellers, that used 
to cast every one his stone upon it as they passed 
by. It is certain that no monument is so glorious as 
one which is thus raised by the hands of envy. For 
my part I admire an author for such a temper of 

* There are abundant monuments of the same kind in ^ofdi 
Britain, where they arc called • cairns.* 
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IS enables him to bear an undeserred reproach 
it resentment, more than for aU the wit of anj 
est satirical reply. 

IS far I thought necessary to explain myself in 
n to those who have animadverted on this 

and to show the reasons why I have not 
it fit to return them any formal answer. I 
arther add, that the work would have been 
y little use to the puMic had it been filled 
>ersonal reflections and debates ;• for -which 

I have never once turned but of my Way to 
e those little cavils which have been made 
t it by envy or ignorance. The common fry 
Iftblers, who have no other way of 'being tftketi 
of but by atUcking what has gained soiic i«« 
>n in the world, would have furnished me 
less enough, had they found me dbposed 
cue lists with them. 

il conclude with the fable of Boccalini's tni. 

who was so pestered with the noise of grass, 
rs in his ears, that he alighttsd from his horse 
ttt wrath to kill them all. < This,' says the 
r, ^ w^ troubling himself to no raanner of 
se. Had he pursued his journey without tak* 
;;e of them, the troublesome insects wonkl 

^d of themselves in a very few • weeks, and 
e suffered nothinrfrom them.' 
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■ AbtUsima quaque dtdmnt diu 

Cbarior est tUis homo quam tibi, ■ 

JUY. Sat. s. SIS. 



T he gods will grant 

What their unerring wisdom sees they want: 

In goodness^ as in greatness, they excel ; 

Ah! that we lov'd ourselves but half as well! 

DRTDBN. 

It w owing to pride, and a secret affectalioa ef 
a certaia self-existence, that the noblest mottte for 
action that ever was proposed to man is not ae« 
knowledged the glory and hapfnness of their beili|. 
The heart is treacherous to itself, and we do not bt 
our reflections go deep enough to reed? e rdif^on ai 
the most honourable incentive to good and vortty' 
actions. It is our natural weakness to flatter ew* 
selves into a belief, that if we search into our iB» 
most thoughts, wc find ourselves wholly diniiter« 
ested, and divested of any views arising from self* 
love and vain.glory. But however spirits of super- 
ficial greatness may disdain at first sight to do anj 
thing, but from a noble impulse in theaudves, 
without any future regards in this or any other 
being; upon stricter inquiry they will find^ to act 
worthily, and expect to be rewarded only in aaotter 
world, is as heroic a pitch of virtue as humani na- 
ture can arrive at. If the tenor of our actions hate 
any other motive than the desire to be pleating in 
the eye of the Deity, it will necessarily follow that 
we must be more than men, if wc are not too mach 
exalted in prosperity and depressed in adversity. 
fiut the Christian world has a Leader, the contem^ 
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plalion of whose life and sufferings must administer 
comfort in affliction, while the sense of his power 
■nd omnipotence must give them hamiliatioB in 
prosperity. 

. It is owing to the forbidding and nnlorelj con. 

straint with which men o{ low conceptions act when 

they think they conform themselves to religion, as 

weU as to the more odious conduct of hypocrites, 

I t ihe word Christian does not carry with it at 

it view aii Aat is great, worthy, friendly, gcu 

us, and heroic. The man whd snspeiMli his 

J I of the reward of worthy actions. tiU after 

who can bestow unseen, who can' orerlook 

do £Ood to hli shwderer, wh6 can neier be 

t friend, nerer revengef ol to his enennr, 

f lormed for the beneit of society, ret 

far from heroic Tirtaei, that tiMyjue 

r duties of aClviitian.» * 

a 1 with a steady faith looks back on 

meac ca ophe of this day*, with- wliat 

g emotions of heart must ke.contemplate tlie 

and sufierings of his Delirererl When Ui 

I occur to him, how will he %eesp to reiect 

UmC ne as often forgot them for the. ghuice of a 

wtnton, for the applause of a yain worid, for a heap 

of ieedog past pleasures, which are at present 

adiing sorrows ! 

>How pleasing is the contemplation of the lowly 
steps our Almighty Leader took in conducting as to 
his beatenly mansions ! In plain and apt paraUe, 
similitude and allegory, our great Master .enforced 
the doctrine of our salyation ; but they of his ac. 
quaintance, instead of recdving what they could 
not oppose, were offended at the presumption of 
being wiser than they. They could not raise their 

♦ Thl? paper was published on Good Friday, 171a. 
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little ideas abore the consideration oC him,, in Hhmb 
circumstances familiar to them, or conceive tkat he^ 
who appeared not more terrible or pompous thoald 
have any thing more exalted than themsdves; be 
in that place therefore would no longer ineffeetullj 
exert a power which was incapable of conqaerinf 
the prepossession of their narrow and oiean con- 
ceptions. 

Multitudes followed bim^ and brought him tlie 
dumb, the blind, the sick, and maimed; whom 
when their Creator had touched, with a second life 
they saw, spoke, leaped, and ran. In affection to 
him, and admiration of his actions, the crowd 
could not leave him, but waited near him till thej 
were almost as faint and helpless as others tibqjr 
brought for succour. He had compassion on them, 
and by a miracle supplied their necessities. - Oh, 
the ecstatic entertainment, when they could behold 
their food immediately increase to the distribator't 
hand, and sec their God in person feeding lad 
refreshing his creatures ! Oh envied happiness! 
But why do I say envied? as if our God did not 
still preside over our temperate meals, dieerfiil 
hours, and innocent conyersations. 

But though the sacred story is every where fall 
of miracles not inferior to .this, and though in the 
midst of those acts of divinity he never gare the 
least hint of a design to become a secular prince, 
yet had not hitherto the apostles themselves any 
other than hopes of worldly power, preferment, 
riches and pomp ; for Peter, upon an accident of 
ambition among the apostles, hearing his Master 
explain that his kingdom was not of this world, was 
so scandalized that he whom he had so long fol- 
lowed, should suffer the ignominy, shame, and^ealh 
which he foretold, that he took him aside and said, 
^ Be it far from thee. Lord, this shall not be unto 
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31 wLich he suflcrod a, sercrc i«prchen.>^toD 
1 Master, as having in his tiew the glory of 
ler than that of God. 

rcat change of thhi^s bt-gan to draw near, 
: Lord of Nature thought At, as a savioiit 

ercr, to make his public entry into Jaru. 
th Fn ore than the power and joy, but none 
osti^ritallon and pomp, of a triumph; he 
imbic, tncL'k, and lowly: with au unfelt 
tacy, multitudes strewed his way with gar- 
id ollre-biuuchcs, crying, with loud glad. 
i acclamation, ' Hosannah to tbo Son of 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
At this great King's accrssion to his throne, 
re not ennobled, but safed : crimes were not 
, but sins forgiven. He did not bestow 

honours, favour.':; bnt health, joy, sioht. 

The first object the blind ever saw was 
lor of sight ; while the lame ran before, and 
b repeated the hosannali. Thus attended, 
'ed into his own house, tiie sacred tcoiple, 

his divine authority expelled traders and 
gs that profaned it ; and tbus did he for a 

a great and despotic power, to let uubea 
nderstand that it was not want of, but su- 
' to, all worldly dominion, that made hint 
t it. But is this then the Saviour? Is this 
Iverer? Shall this obscure Nazarene com. 
rati, and sit oei the tbroiR' of David ? Their 
ind disdainful hearts, which were petrified 
B love and pride of this world, wera im. 
le to the reception of so mean a bencractor ; 
a now enough exasperated with benefits to 

his death. Our Lord was sensible of Ihdr 
md prepared his disciples for it, by reconnt. 
lem now more distinctly what should befal 
it peter nitli an ungrounded resolution, and 
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in a flush of temper, made a sanguine protestation, 
that though all men were offended in him, yet would 
not he be offended. It was a great article of oar 
SaTiour's business in the world to bring ns to a sense 
of our inability, without God's assistance, to do any 
thing great or good; he therefore told Peter, who 
thought so well of his courage and fidelity, that thej 
would both fail him, and eyen he should deny him 
thrice that very night. 

' But what heart can conceive, what tongue utter 
the sequel ? Who is that yonder, buffeted^ mocked, 
and spurned ? Whom do they drag like a felon ? 
Whither do they carry my Lord, my King, my Sa- 
Tiour and my God ? And will he die to et];Hate 
those very injuries ? See where they have nailed the 
Lord and giver of life ! How his wounds blacked, 
his body writhes, and heart moves with pity and 
with agony ! Oh Almighty sufferer, look down, look 
down from thy triumphant infamy ! Lo, he indines 
his head to his sacred bosom ! Hark, he groans! 
See, he expires ! The earth trembles, the temple 
rends, the rocks burst, the dead arise. Which are 
the quick? Which are the dead? Sure nature, all 
nature is departing with her Creator/ T. 
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i^iti/ talia Jandt 

^tmper^ a laeirymu f • 

: VIRO.Jta.U.0. 

"Who can relate feiich woes without a tear*? 



B tenth book of Paradise Lost has a greater ra* 
J df persons in it than any other in the whole 
ID. The author, upon the winding up of hia 
on, introduces all those who had any concern ia 
lod shows with great beauty the infinenoe wUdi 
. npon each of them. It is like the hist act of 
reil^writtcn tragedy, in wHich all who had part 
it are generally drawn up before the audieiMsey 
. represented under those circumstances in which 
determination of the action places them. 
.' shall therefore consider this bpok under foar 
ds, in relation to the celestial, the infernal, the 
in, and the imaginary persons, who hare their 
ive parts allotted in it. > 

Lo begin with the celestial persons* The guar* 
I angels of Paradise are described as returning 
leaven upon the fail of man, in order to approTo 
r vigilatice ; their arriral, thdr manner of re* 
tion, with the sorrow which appeared in them- 
es, and in those spirits who are said to rejoice at 

The motto to thi» paper in the original publication in folia 
le same with that which is now prefixed to No. %'j^* 

Reddere persona tci$ conveidtntia cuiquem 

HOa. An Poet. 9 16. 

To each character he gives what best befits. 
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the conversion of a sinner^ are very finely laid to* j 
gether in the following lines : 

* Up into heav*n from Paradise in haste 
Th* angelic guards ascended, mute and sad \ 

For man ; for of his state by this they knew : ^ 

Much wond*ring how the subtle fiend had stol*n ) 

Entrance unseen. Soon as th' unwelcome news 
From earth arrived at heav*n gate, displeased 
. Ail were who heard ; dim sadness did not spare 
That time celestial visages ; yet mixt 
With pity, violated not their bliss. 
About the new-arriv'd, in multitudes 
Th' ethereal people ran, to hear and know 
How all befel. They tow'rds the throne supren^ 
Accountable made haste, to make appear. 
With righteous plea, their utmost vigilance. 
And easily approved ; when the Most High 
Eternal Father, from his secret cloud 
Amidst, in thunder utter'd .thus his voice.* 

The same Divine Person, who in the foregoing 
parts of this poem interceded for our first parents 
before their fall, overthrew the rebel angela, and 
created the world, is now represented as descend- 
iug to Paradise, and pronouning sentence npoB the 
three offenders. The cool of tfie evening being a 
circumstance with which holy writ introduces this 
great scene, it is poetically described by our author, 
who has also kept religiously to the form of words 
in which the three several sentences were passed 
upon Adam, £ve, and the serpent. He has rather 
chosen to neglect the numerousness of his verse, 
than to deviate from those speeches which are re- 
corded on this great occasion. The guilt and con- 
i^usion of our iirst parents, standing naked before 
their judge, is touched with great beauty. Upon 
the arrival of Sin and Death into the works of the 
creation, the Almighty is again introduced as speak- 
ing to hi^ angels that surrounded him. 
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* See ! wtth what heat these dogs of hdi adfucet ' 
To waste and havoc yonder world, which I 

So fair and good created,&c. ~ 

The following passage is fonned upon that glo. 
rioiis image in holy writ, which compares the yoice 
of an innamerable host of angels uttering hallelujahs, 
to the Toice of mighty thunderings, or of many 
waters : 

« 

* He ended, and the hcay'nly audience loud 
Sung hallelujah, as the sound of seas. 

Through multitude that sung : . <* Just are thy waySf 
Riehteoos are thy decrees in all thy worksy 
Who can extenuate thee ?—»«** 

Though the author, in the whole course of hU 
poem, and particularly in the book we are now 
examining, has infinite allusions to placed of Serip- 
tnre, I h^ve only taken notice in tfy' remarks of 
such as are of a poetical nature, and which are 
woven with great beauty into the body of his fable. 
Of this kind . is that passage in the presient book, 
where, describing Sin as marching through the 
works of nature, he adds. 



•Behind her Death 



Close following pace for pace, not moqnted yet 
On his pale horse ■ ' " 

Which alludes to that passage in Scripture so won* 
derfully poetical, and terrifying to the imagination : 
< And I looked, and behold a pale horse, and his 
natne that sat on him was Death, and Hell followed 
with him : and power was given unto them over 
the fourth part of the earth, to kill with sword, and 
with hunger, and with sickiiess, and with the beasts 
of the earth.' Under this first head of celestial 
persons we must likewise take nptice of the com- 
mand which the angels recciTcd, to produce the 

y3 
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several changes in nature, and snlly tho beanty of 
creation. Accordingly they are represented at 
infecting the stars and planets with malignant in. 
Hiiences, weakening the light of the sun, brin^png 
down the winter into the milder regions of natare^ 
planting winds and storms in several quarters of the 
sky, storing the clouds with thunder, and, in short, 
perverting the whole frame of the universe to the 
condition of its criminal inhabitants. As this is a 
noble incident in the poem, the following lines, in 
whi(.li wc see the angels heaving up the earth, and 
placing it in a different posture to the sun from what 
it had before the fall of man, is conceived with that 
subliif}c imagination which was so peculiar to this 
great author : 

' Some say he bid his angels turn ascance 
The poles of earth twice ten degrees and more 
From the sun's axl« ; they with labour push'd 
Oblique the centric globe—-.* 

We arc iu the second place to consider the infer- 
nal agents under the view which Milton has given 
us of them in this book. It is observed, by those 
who would set forth the greatness of Virgil's plan, 
that he conducts his reader through all the parts of 
the earth which were discovered in his time. Asia, 
Africa, and Europe, are the several scenes of his 
fable. The plan of Milton's poem is of an infinitely 
greater extent, and fiUs the mind with many more 
astonishing circumstances. Satan, having sur- 
rounded the earth seven times, departs. at length 
from Paradise. We then see him steering his 
course among the constellations ; and, after having 
traversed the whole creation, pursuing his voyage 
through the chaos, and entering iuto his own infernal 
dominions. 
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His first appearance ia the assembly of fallen 
ai s worked up with circamstatices which giTO 

a t htful surprise to the reader : but there is no 

] it in the whole poem which does this mor« 

n tne transformation of the whole audience, that 
ioik>ws the accQunt their leader gives them of his 
expedition. The gradual change of Satan himself 
b described after Oyid's mannei-^, and' may Tie with 
any of those celebrated transformations which are 
looked upon as the most beautiful parts in that 
poet's works. Milton never fails of improving his 
-own hints, and bestowing the last finishing touches 
in every incident which is admitted into this poem. 
The unexpected hiss which arises in this episode, 
the dimensions and bulk of Satan so mtich superior 
to those of the infernal spirits who lay under the 
same transformation, with the annual change which 
they are -supposed to suffer, are inst^ces of this 
kind. The beauty of the diction is very remarkable 
in this whole episode, as I have observed in the 
sixth part of these remarks the great judgment with 
which it was contrived. 

The parts of Adam and Ete, hr'the human per. 
sons, come next under our consideration. Milton's 
art is no where more show D, than, in his conducting 
the parts of these our first pareiits. The representa- 
tion he gives of them, without falsifying the story, is 
wonderfully contrived to influence the reader with 
pity and compassion towards them. Though Adam 
involves the whole species in misery, bis crime pro- 
ceeds from a weakness which every man is inclined 
to pardon and commiserate, as it seems rather the 
frailty of human nature, than of the person who of- 
fendcdf Every one is apt to excuse a fault which 
he himself might have fallen into. It was the excess 
of love for Ere that ruined Adam and his posterity. 



His hand to execute what his decree 

Fix'd on this day ? Why do I over-live ? 

"Why am I mock*d with death, and lengthened onl 

To deathless pain ? How gladly would 1 meet 

Mortality my sentence, and be earth 

Insensible ! how glad would lay mc down, 

5 
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I need not add, that the author is justified in tlus 
particular by many of the fathers and the most or- 
thodox writers. Milton has by this means filled i 
great part of his poem with that kind of writing 
ivhich the French critics call the tendrcj and whiA 
is in a particular manner engaging to all sorts of 
readers. 

Adam and Eve, in the book we are now c 
dcring, are likewise drawn with such senti 
as do not only interest the reader in their afiUcuoii) i 
but raise in him the most melting passions of liti- ; 
manity and commiseration. When Adam sees the 
several changes of nature produced about him, lie ' 
appears in a disorder of mind suitable to one who 
had forfeited both his innocence and his happiness; 
he is filled with horror, remorse, despair ; in the an- ' 
guish of his heart he expostulates with his Creator 
for having given him an unasked existence: - -. 

* Did I request thee, Mak^r, from my chgr 
To mould me man ? Did 1 solicit thee 
From darkness to promote me ? or here place 
In this delicious garden ? As my will 
ConcurrM not to my being, 'twere but right 
And equal to reduce me to my dust. 
Desirous to resign, and render bacl^ 
AUIreceivM- . -* 

He immediately after recovers from his presump- 
tion, owns his daom to be just, and b^ that the 
death which is threatened him may be inflicted (tt 

him : 

-Why delays 
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As in tny mother's lap ! There should I rest 
■And-tleeB secure; his dreadful voice ^ more 
Would thundcp in mir ears : no fear of worse 
To me, and to my offspring, would torment me 
With cruel expectation * 

This whole speech is full of the like emotion, and 
ujed with all those sentiments whkh we may sap. 
Dse natural to a mind so broken and disturbed. I 

3t not omit that generous concern which our first 
tcher shows in it for his posterity, and which b so 
per to affect the reader: 



-Hide me from the fiice 



Of God, whom to behold was then mr height 
Of happiness ! yet well, if here would end 
' The misery ; I deserved it, and would bear 
My own deservings : but this will not serve ; 
AU that 1 eat, or driok, or shall b^get, 
Is propacated curse. O voice onct neard 
Dellghttully, *< Increase and multiply;^ 
Now death to hear! 



>ln me all 



Posterity stands curst! Fair patrimony. 
That I must leave ye, sons ! O were I able 
To waste it all myself, and leave you none ! 
So disinherited, how would you bless 
Me now, your curse! Ah, why should all m tn lan d» 
For one man's fault, thus guiltless be oondemn'dy 
If guiltless ? But from me what can proceed 
But all corrupt ? * 

Who, can afterwards behold the father of man. 
iind, extended upon the earth, uttering his mid. 
iio:ht complaints, bewailing his existeace, and wish- 

; for deith, without sympathidng with him in hi 

ess ! 

< Thus Adam to himself lamented loud 
Through the still night; not now (as ere man fell) 
Wholesome and cool, and mild, but with black air, 
Accompanied with damps and dreadful gloom 
Which to his evil conscience represented 
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All things with double terror; On the gronnd 
Outstrctch'd he lay ; on the cold ground! and oft 
Curs'd his creation; death as oft accus'd 
Of tardy execution _» 

The part of Eve in this book is no less passionatei 
and apt to sway the reader in her favour. Shea | 
represented with great tenderness as apprcM 
Adam, but is spurned from him veith a spine 
upbraiding and indignation, conformable to tlie 
nature of man, whose passions had now gained tke 
dominion over him. The following passage 
wherein she is described as renewing her addressis 
to him, with the whole speech that follows ity 
have something in them exquisitely moTing ittd 
pathetic : 

* He added not, and from her tum'd : but Eve, 
Kot so repuls'd, with tears that ceas*d not fldmig» . 
And tresses all disorder*d, at his feet 
Fell humble ; and embracing them besought 
His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. 

•* Forsake me not thus, Adam ! Witness Hieaf^ 
"What love sincere, and rev'rcnce in my breast 
I bear thee, and unweeting have oflfendedy 
Unhappily deceiv'd ! Thy suppliant 
I beg, and clasp thy knees. Bereave me not 
(Whereon 1 hve!) thy gentle looks, thyaid» 
Thy counsel in this uttermost distress, 
My only strength, and stay! Forlorn of thee. 
Whither shall I betake me ? where subsist ? 
While yet we live (scarce one short hour perhaps) 
Between us two let there be peace,'* &c 

Adam's reconcilement to her is worked up in the 
same spirit of tenderness. Eve afterwards propofiei 
to her husband, in the blindness of her despair, thttj 
to prevent their guilt from descending upon pos- 
terity, they should endeavour to live childless ; or, 
if that could not be done, they should seek their own 
deaths by violent methods. As these sentimenti 
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Etturallj ^Agage ihe reader to r^ard the mother of 
nkind with more than ordinary commiseratton, 
J likewise contain a Tery fine moral. The reso« 
»n of dying to end our miseries does not show 
acn a d^ree of magnanimity as a resolntion to beac 
I, and submit to the dispensations of ProTideoee* 
r author h#y therefore, with great delicacy, ce- 
ed JEye as entertaining^this thought, and 4^dam 
rpTing it. . . . , 

we are, in the last place, to consider the hnagi. 
Y persons, or Death and Sin, who act a laf^o 
s book. Such beautiful extended allego- 
n tre certainly some of the finest compositions of 
utts; but, as I have before observed, are not 
eeable to the nature of an heroic poem* This of 
; and Death is very exquisite in ita kind, if not 
considered as a part of such a work. The tmdis 
contained in it are so clear and open, that I shall 
not lose time in expiring them; but shall only 
observie, that a reader, who knows the strength of 
the English tongue, will be amazed to think how 
the poet could find such apt words wtf. phrases to 
describe the actions of those two imaginary per- 
sons, and particularly in that part where Deadi is 
exhibited as forming a bridge over the chaos ; a 
work suitable to the genius of Milton. 

Since the subject I am upon gives me an oppor« 
tanity of speaking more at large of such shadowy 
and imaginary persons as may be introduced into 
heroic poems, I shall beg leave to expkdn - myself 
in a mattpr which is curious m its kind, and which 
none of the critics have treated of. It is certaia 
Homer and Virgil are full of imaginary persons, 
who are very beautiful in poetry, when they ate just 
shown without being engaged in any series of ac- 
tion. Homer, indeed, represents Sleep as a person, 
and ascribes a short part to him in his Iliad; but w% 
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must considci*, that though we now f^gard 
person as entirely shadowy and nnsubstant 
heathens made statues of him, placed him i 
temples, and looked upon him as a real 
When Homer makes use of other such alU 
persons, it is only in short expressions, whic 
Tey an ordinary thought to the mixid in th 
pleasing manner ; and may rather be lookoi 
as poetical phrases, than allegorical' descr 
Instead of telling us that men naturally Hj 
they are tcrrilicd, he introduces the pers< 
Flight and Fear, who, he tells us, are inse 
companions. Instead of saying that the tii 
€ome when Apollo ought to have recciyed 
eompcnce, he tells us that the Hours brong 
his reward. Instead of describing the effects 
^S^iinerva's xgis, produced in battle, he telb 
the brims of it were encompassed by Terror. 
Discord, Fury, Pursuit, Massacre, and Deat 
the same figure of speakini^, he represents ^ 
us following i)iomedcs ; Discord as the mo 
funerals and mourning; W'uus as dressed 
(m races ; Bellona as wearing Terror and con 
tion like a garment. I might give severa 
inijtances out of Homer, as well as a great m£ 
of Virgil. Milton has likewise Tery often m 
of the same way of speaking, as where he 
that Victory sat ou the right hand of the IV 
when he marched forth against the rebel . 
that, at the rising of the sun, the Hours nnbai 
gates of light ; that Discord was the daughter 
Of the same nature are those expressions, 
describing the singing of the nightingale, h 
^ Siknce was pleased ;' and upon the 
bidding peace to the chaos, ' Confusion n 
Toicc.' 1 might add innumerable instances 
poet's writiug in this beautiful figure. It i 
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■■ T hare mentioned, ia which persons of an 
' nature arc introduced, are such short al- 
ia are not designed to be taken in the lite, 
but only to conTcy particular circum. 
' the reader, after an unusual and entertain, 
er. But when such persons ari; introduced 
lal actors, and engaged in a scries of adrcn- 
cy take too much upon them, and are by 

proper for an hcraic poem, which ought to 
rcdible in its princijial parts, I cannat 
hereforc thinking, that Sin aoj Death are 
per agents in a work of this nature, as 

and Necessity iu one of the tragedies of 
if who rcprL'Scnted those two persona nail- 
. Prometheus to a rack ; for which he has 
tly censured by the greatest critics. I do 
a any imaginary person made use of in a 
itime manner of thinking than that in one ' 
iropheta, who, describing God as descend- 

heaTcn, and visiting the ^ina of mankind, 
, dreadful circumstance, ' iiefore him went 
leuce.' it is certain this imaginary person 
re been described in ail her purple spots, 
'er might hare marched before her. Pain 
le stood at her right hand, Phrensy on her 
Deatli In her rear. Sht: might hare been 
id as gliding down from the tail of a comet, 

□pon the earth in a flash of liahtning. She 
ve tainted the atmosphere with her breath. 
Y glaring of her eyes might have scattered 
. But I belicTc etery reader will think, 
ich aublimo writings the mentioning of her, 
lone in Scripture, has aomething in it more 
rcll OS great, than all that the most fanciful 
Id have bestowed upon h«r in the riclincsi 
laginatioui li> 
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» ■ - Duipere in ioeo* 

HOtt. 4 Od. adi. L alt. 

*Tis joyous folly that unbends the mind. , 

FRANCIS. 

Charles Lilly attended me the other day, and 
made me a present of a large sheet of paper, on whidi 
is delineated a pavement in Mosaic work, lately dis-' 
covered at Stnusfield near Woodstock *• A person: 
who has so much the gift of speech as Ml*. Lilly,' 
and can carry on a discourse without a reply, had 
great opportunity on that occasion to expatiate Upon 
so fine a piece of antiquity. Among other things, t 
remember he gave me his opinion, which he drew. 
from the ornaments of the work, that this vas' HU 
floor of a room dedicated to Mirth and Concord. 
Viewing this work, made my fancy run over the 
many gay expressions I hare read in aqcieAt authors^ 
which contained invitations to lay aside care and 
anxiety, and give a loose to that pleasing foi^gdtfnl. 
ness wherein men put off their characters of basl- 
ness, and enjoy their very selves. These honrs wen* 
usually passed in rooms adorned for that purpose, 
and set out in such a manner, as the objecta all 
around the company gladdened their hearts ; which, 
joined to the cheerful looks of well-chosen and 
agreeable friends, gave new ^igour to the airy, pro- 
duced the latent fire of the modest, and gave grace 
to the slow humour of the reserved. A . judicioBS 

* Engraved by Vcrtue in 17 14. See an account dC it it 

Cough's Biiti>h Topography, vol. II. p. 88. 
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»f such company, crowned with chaplets of 
and the whole apartment glittering with 
[, . cheered with a profusion of roses, artifi. 
)f water, and intervals of soft notes to sonss 
nd wine, suspended the cares of hiimwli^, 
! a festival of mutual kindness. Such piar- 
sasure as these, and the reports of the,agree. 
ages in their jollities, have in all ages awak* 
dull part of mankind to pretend to mirth 

humour, without capacity for such enter. 
i ; for, if I may be allowed to say so, there are 
ed men fit for any employment, to one who 
3 of passing a night in company of thie first 
thont shocking any member of the socret]r« 
sg his own part of the conversation, but 
eceiving and contributing to the'pleaiMire q^ 
le company. When one considers sach 

of companions in past times, and such a9 
t name in the present age, with how mndi 
ust a man needs reflect upon the awkward 

those who affect the frolic with an ill grace! 
letter from a correspondent of mine,* who 
e to admonish all loud, mischieroiis, airy, 
panions, that they are mistaken in' whiat 
a frolic. Irregularity in itself is aot what 
leasurc and mirth; but to see a man,' who 
hat rule and decency are, descend from them 
' in our company, is what denominates hini 
it companion. Instead of that, yon find 
lose mirth consists only in doing things 
> not become them, with a secret consci- 
hat all the world knows they know better: 

always added something mischievous to 
s or others. I have heard of some very 
lows among whom the frolic was started, 
3d by a great majority, that every man 
imediately draw a tooth; ifter'wiuch tKey 

a 2 
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liaye gone In a body and smoked a colder. "! 
same company, at another night, has each 
burned his cravat; and one perhaps wl * 
woiild bear it, has thrown a long wig and hai i 
same fire* Thus they have jested diemsdv sta 
naked, and run into the streets and frightea w* 
Tery successfully. There is no inhabitant of 
standing in Covent Garden, but can tell you an li 
dred good humours, where people have come 
with a little bloodshed, and yet scoured all the w 
hours of the night. I know a gentleman that 
several wounds in the head by watch.poles, and 
been thrice run through the body, to carry on a g 
jest. He is very old for a man of so much good 
mour ; but to this day he is seldom merry but he 
occasion to be valiant at the same time. But, 
the favour of these gentlemen, I am humbly of 
nion, that a man may be a very witty man, aind n 
offend one statute of this kingdom, not excep 
that of stabbing. 

The writers of plays have what they call unit 
time and place, to give a justness to their .repre 
tation; and it would not be amiss if all who p 
to be companions would confine their actions lo 
place of meeting ; for a frolic carried farther 
better performed by other animals than men. 
not to rid much ground, or do much mischief, 
should denominate a pleasant fellow; but th) 
truly frolic which is the play of the mind, and 
sists of various and unforced sallies of imagina 
Festivity of spirit is a very uncommon talent, 
must proceed from an assemblage of agreeable q 
tics in the same person. There are some few w 
I think peculiarly happy in it ; but it is a taleni 
cannot name in a man, especially when one c 
ders, that it is never very grateful hut where it I 
gardcd by him who possesses it in th« second f} 
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lest man that I know^ of for heigtheninur the 
gaiety of a company is Estcourt, whose joTla 
>ur diffuses itself frpin the highest porsop at aa 
liiiiimient to the meanest waiter. Merry tales^ 

panied with apt gestures and lirely represent 
IS of circnmstances and persons, beguile the 
!St mind into a consent to be as humorous as 
iL Add to this, that when a man is in his 
graces, he has 4 mimicry that does not debase 
)er0on' he represents; but- which j takittg" from 
rarity of the chara,cter, adds to the agreeable. 
of it. This pleasant fellow giies one sopue ides 

-ancient pantomime, who is said to hare girea 

dience, in dumb«show, an exact idea of any 
icter or passion, or an intelligible relation of any 
c occurrence, with no other expression thaa 
>f his looks and gestures. ' If all who hare been 
^ to these talents in Bsjjcdfirt will be at Lore ' 
ib?e to-morrow night^ Yhc^y Vill biit pay huai 

they owe him, ,at '^^ easy a rate as being pre- 
at a play which nobody would omit sc^iqg, that 

or had not, ever scon it before, X* 
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Torva Itsna hpum iequitur^ lupus iptt e^ptUdm'i 
FlertHttm cythum tequitur laseha eapdia, 

YI1I0.SCI.U. 6(|r 

IJons the wolves, and wolves the kids piiniie» 
The kids sweet tbymev— and still I follow vos* 

WAOTOH. 

• 

As we were at the club last night, I obserred Uti 
m J old friend Sir Roger, contrary to his usuaf Gaitom 
sat very silent, and, instead of minding whttC nu 
fiaid by (he company, was whistling to himsdf in a 
Tery thoughtfal mood, and playing with a cork. I 
jogged Sir Andrew Freeport, who sat between ml ; 
and, as we were both obserring him^ we saw the 
knight shake his head, and heard him say to Unielfi 
^ A foolish woman ! I can't believe it,' Sir Aildrair 
gave him a gentle pat upon the shoulder, andoifisnd 
to lay him a bottle of wine that he was thinking of 
the widow. My old friend started, and, recovering 
out of bis brown study, told Sir Andrew, that once 
in his life he had been in the right. In sitort, afler 
some little liesitation. Sir Roger told us In die fulneH 
of his heart, that he had just receiyed a letter from 
his steward, which acquainted him tliat his old rinl 
and antagonist in the country. Sir DaTid Dmidmiiii 
had been making a visit to the widow. < However, 
says Sir Roger, ' I can never think that she'U liaTea 
man that's half a year older than I am, and a notid 
republican into the bargain.' 

Will Honeycomb, who looks upon loTO ai hit 
particular province, interrupting our friend intfa a 
janty laugh, ^ 1 thought, knight,' said he, < tlioa 
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]ii eaoai^ in the woild not to pin tbjp 

pin upon one tliat is a woman, and a widow.- 
ukik ) without Tanity, I may pretend to know 
much 01 the female world as any man in Great 
tain; thongh the chief of my knowledge consists. 
1 that tiiey are not to be known.' WiH im* 
A f wifli his usual fluencr^ rambled into an 

> u of his own amours. * 1 am now,' says he, 
D nthe verge of sixty/ (though by the way we 
1 Knew he was turned of threescore). ^ Yon may. 

ily guess,' continued Will, ^ that I hare not firal 

> long in the world without having had some 
10 its of settling in it, as the phrase is* * To tel) 

uoly, I have several times tried my fortune .ttat 
thou^ I cannot much boast d my svcceti. ' 
made my first addresses to a young lady in tt# 
M it; 1 y whm I thought ttings weveprul^. 
1 to a conclusion, her faSi^r hanMflllf 
t { had formerly boarded with a snifMiy 
M puc ibrbad me his house, and within a loft. 
ixui married his daughter to a fojuhunter ia 
oourhood. 
* X de my next application to a widow, and. 
t a her so briskly, that I thought myself wittin 
lor ' t of her. As I waited upon her one mom^. 
told me, that she intended to keep her 
y money and jointure in her own hpad, aild. 
to call upon her attorney in Lyon's-Inn, 
lo would adjust with me what It was proper for 
le to add to it, I was so rebuffed by this overture, 
bat I never inquired either for her or her attomfey 
fterwards. 

^ A few months after, I addressed myself to a 

'oung lady who was an only daughter, and of a good 

lily. I danced with her at seyeral balls, 'squeezed 

by the hand, said soft things to her, and in short 

e no doubt of her heart j and, though my fortune. 
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tras not equal to hers. I Was in hopes that her fond 
father would not deny her the man Shb bad fixed her 
affections upon. But as I went one day to the hotise, 
in order to break the matter to him, I found the whole 
family in confusion, and heard, to my linspeakable 
surprise, that Miss Jenny was that Tery morning run 
away with the butler. 

' I then courted a second widow; drid am at a loss 
to this day how I came to miss her, for she had often 
commended my person and behaviour. Her maid 
indeed told me one day, that her nitsfrcss said she' 
never saw a gentleman with such' a spindle pair of 
legs as Mr. Honeycomb. 

' After this I laid siege to four heiresses succes- 
sively, and, being a handsome young dog in those 
days, quickly made a breach in their hearts ; 'hni I 
don't know how it came to pass, thongh I seldom 
failed of getting the daughter's consent, I conldnft-' 
Ter in my life get the old people on my side. • ' ■ ' 
• ' I could give you an account of a thousand othier 
Hnsucoessful attempts, particularly of one which I 
made some years since upon an old woman, whom I 
had certainly borne away with flying colours, if Her 
relations had not come pouring in to her assistance 
from all parts of England; nay, 1 belieye I Should 
have got her at last, had not she been carried off *by 
a hard frost.' 

As Will's transitions are extremely quick, he 
turned from Sir Roger, and, applying himself to me, 
told me there was a passage in the book I had 'coin. 
sidered last Saturday, which deserved to be writ In 
letters of gold : and taking out a pocket Milton, 
read the following lines, which are part of «ne of 
Adam's speeches to Eve after the fall : 



•Oh ! why did our 



Creator wise ! that peopled highest hearen 
With spirits mascttline, crcat^at l^&t 
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This DOTelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of nature, and not fiU the world at oncft 
With men, as angels, without feminine ? 
Or find some other way to generate 
Mankind ? This mischief had not then be^dl'n. 
And more that shall befal, innnmerahle 
- Distnrhaflces on earth, through £emale snares. 
And straight conjunction with this sex : for either 
He shall never find out fit mate ; hut sndi 
As some misfortune hrings him, or mistake; 
Or whom he wishes most shall seldom gain. 
Through her perverseness; but shall see h« gsdn*4 
By a far worse : or, if die love, withheld « 
By narents ; or his happiest choice too late 
Shall meet already linkVl, and wedlock bound 
To a fell adversary, his hate or Aamgi i 
Which infinite calamity shall cause ■ 
To hjiman life, and household peace con&und** 

Ifr Roger listened to this passage with great aiU 
kion; and, desiring Mr. Honeycomb to fold 
vn a leaf at the place, and lend him his book, 
knight put it up in his pocket, and told, ns that 
would read over these Terses again before be 
to bed. X. 
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De pauperiaU tateni§$$ 



JPlus poicenteferent* 

HOB. i Ep. xvii. 4i, 

The man who all his wants conceals, 
Gains more than he who all his wants revealt. 

BUKCOMBB, 

lAVE nothing to do with the basiness of this daj, 
' further than affixing the piece of Latin on the 
d of my paper; w]^ch I thbik a motto not luu 
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suitable ; since, if silence of our pOTcrty is i 
mondation, still more commendable is his i 
-who conceals it by a decent dress. 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ There is an e^il under the gnn 
has not yet come within your speculation, ai 
censure, discs teem, and contempt, whl 
young fellows meet with from particular 
for the reasonable methods they take to avc 
in general. This is by appearing in a bett 
than may seem to a relation regularly c< 
with a small fortune ; and therefore may oc 
judgment of a suitable extravagance in otl: 
ticulars: but the disadvantage with which 
of narrow circumstances acts and speakt 
feelingly set forth in a little book call 
Christian Hero, that the appearing to be o 
is not only pardonable, but necessary. E^ 
knows the hurry of conclusions that are i 
contempt of a person that appears to be cah 
which makes it very excusable to prepare 
for the company of those that are of a supei 
lity and fortune, by appearing to be in a bet 
dition than one is, so f^r as such appearai 
not make us really of worse. 

^ It is a justice due to the character of ( 
suffers hard reflections from any particulai 
upon this account, that such persons would 
into his manner of spending his time ; of 
though no further information can be had tl 
he remains so many hours in his chamber^ 
this is cleared, to imagine that a reasonal 
ture, wrung with a narrow fortune, does n< 
the best use of this retirement, would be a 
sion extn-mely uncharitable. From what 
will be said) 1 hope no conseqnence can be c 

5 
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lying, that I would hav;. any yonng fdloif sp^d 
Tfi time than the common leisure which hit 
idfies require,* or more money than his fortune or 
lliowance may admit of, in the pursuit of an ac-* 
quaintance with his. betters : for as to his time, the 
gross of that ought .to be sacred to more substantial 
|icqui$itions; for each irrecoYcrable moment of which 
be ought to beliete he stands religiously accountuble* 
As to his dress, I shall engage myself no further than- 
in |he modest defeuce of two plain suits a year : for 
bdng perfectly satisfied in Eutrapelus's contriTance 
of making a Mohock of a man, by presenting him 
with laced and embroidered suits, I wonld by no 
uis be thought to controvert the conceit, by in* 
lating the advantages of foppery. It is anasser* 
aon which admits of much proof, that a stranger of 
ttflerable sense, dressed like a gentleman, will -be- 
Vetter received by those of quality abo?e him, tiian- 
one ojf much better parts, whose dress is r<^ulated 
by the rigid notions of frugality. A man's appear** 
aocol falls within the censure of every one that. sees, 
bin^;. his parts and learning very few are judges of; 
|iQd even upon tb^e few they can't at first be well> 
>iitr,udcd; for policy and good breeding will counsel' 
^Im to be reserved among, strangers, and to .support 
timself only by the common spirit of •conversation^ 
Lndeed among the injudicious, the words ^^ delicacy,- 
diom, fine images, structure of periods, genius, fire,*' 
lud the rest, made use of with a frugal and comely 
gravity, will maintain the figure of immense reading, 
md the depth of criticism. 

' All gentlemen of fortune, at least the young and 
oiddJe-agcd, are apt to pride thepiselvcs a little too 
uuch upon their dress^ and consequently to value 
others in some measure upon the same consideration. 
iVith what confusion is a man of figure obliged to 
etuni the civilities of the hat to a person whose air . 
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and attire hardly entitle him to it! for whoi 
thelcss the other has a particular cstoeih, th 
is ashamed to have it challenged in sd-pablic 
ner. It mast be allowed, that any yoni 
that affects to dress and appear genteelly, 
with artificial management, save ten pounds 
as instead of fine holland he might monm 
cloth, and in other particulars be propoi 
shabby: but of what service would this su 
avert any misfortune, whilst it would leave 
sorted by the little good acquaintance he ] 
prevent his gaining any other ? As the ap] 
of an easy fortune is necessary towards mak 
I don't know but it might be of advantag 
times to throw into one's discourse certain i 
tions about bank stock, and to show a mi 
surprise upon its fall, as well as the most 
triumph upon its rise. The veneration and 
which the practice of all ages has preserved 
pearances, without doubt suggested to onr 
men that wise and politic custom, to apply 
commend themselves to the public by all t 
cora tions upon their sign -posts and house 
the most eminent hands in the neighbonrh 
furnish them with. What can be more attn 
a man of letters, than that immense emditic 
ages and languages, which a skilful bpol 
conjunction with a painter, shall image v 
column, and the extremities of his shop? 1 
spirit of maintaining a handsome appearanc 
among the grave and solid apprentices of 
(here I could be particularly dull in pro^ 
word apprentice to be significant of a ba 
and you may easily distinguish who has mc 
made his pretensions to business, by the wh 
most ornamental frame of his window; i 
the chamber is a ground-room, and has nd 
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inery is of necessity more extended, and the 
if business betti^r maiiiUined. And what caa be 
tr indication of the dignity of dress, than that 
BOmc finery nhich is the regula.r habit of our 

nobles, and bishops, irith which npun certain 
e see them incumbered ? And thongh it may 
, this is awful, and netessary for the dignity of 
:c, yet the wisest of them hare been remark, 
efore tlicy arrived at their present stalioos, 
jg Tery well-dressed persons. As to my own 

am near thirty ; and since I left school have 
Dn idle, which is a. modern phrase for having 

hard. 1 brought off a clean system of moral 
phy, and a tolerable jargon of metaphysics, 
e university ; since that, I have been engaged 
clearing part of tlie perplexed style and mat- 
he law, which so hereditarily descends to all 
TeSBors. To all which severe studies I have 

in, at proper inlerima, the pretty learning of 
Esics. Notwithstanding which, 1 am what 
eare calls a fellow of no mark or likelihood 
makes me understand the mure fully, th&t 
le regular mettiods of making friends and a 

by the mere force of a profession is so rery 
.d uncertain, a man should lake all reasonable 
inities, by enlarging a good acquaintance, to 
lat time and chance which it lud to happen 
f man. X' 
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Tartaream Utendlt vocem, qua frettMus omnii 

Contremuit domus 

VIRO. JEOm vil. stw ' 

The blast Tartarean spreads its ootes around^ 
I'he house astoni&h'd trembles at the .sound* 

I HAVE lately received the following letter from s 
country gentleman : 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' The night before I left London I went U 
see a play called The Humorous Lieutenant. Upoi 
the rising of the curtain I was very much surpriscc 
with the great concert of cat-calls which was eibi 
bited that evening, and began to think with mys 
that I had made a mistake, and gone to a mi 
meeting instead of the play^iousc. It appeared jnoeei 
a little odd to me, to see so many persons of qoiditj 
of both sexes, assembled together at a kind of cater 
wauling, for I cannot look upon that perfomuuic 
to have been any thing better, whatever themusi 
cians theniselves might tliink of it. As I had no ac 
quaintance in tlie house to ask questions of, and i 
forced to go out of town early the next morning, 
could not learn the secret of this matter. What 
would therefore desire of you, is, to give mc som 
account of this strange instrument, which I foi 
the company called a cat-call ; and particularly i 
let me know whether it be a piece of music late) 
come from Italy. For my own part, to be fn 
with you, I would rather hear an English fiddle 
though 1 durst not show my dislike whilst I was! 
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ithe playhouse, it being my chance to sit the ?erj next 
fUaii.to one of the performers. 
, I am, SIR, 

/Yoiir most affectionate friend and ser? ant, 

JOHN SHALLOW, ESQ;* 

In CQmpliance ivith Sqnire Shallow's, request, I 

design this p^per as a dissertation, upon the cat^call. 

Jn order to make myself a master of the subject, i 

.purchased one the beginning of last .W«ek, -though 

^6t .with.out great difficulty, being infomied i^ two 

or three toy-shops that the players had lately bonght 

■ liiem all up. 1 haTo since cotisulted many learned 

..antiquaries in relation to its original, and find tkev 

Xery much divided among themsolTet upon that 

particular. A feljow of the Royal Society, who is 

; liny good friend, and a great proficient in 'the m«f 

^thematiQal part of music, concludes, from the ^m» 

.plidty of -Its make, and the uniformity of its sound^ 

.that the cat-call is older than any of the^in?eii- 

.tious of Jubal. He obsenres very well, that musical 

instruments took their first rise fron^ the notes of 

liirds, and other melodious animals ; ^ and what,' 

.fays he, ^^was more natural than for the ini ages 

.pf mankind to imitate the Toice of a c^t, that 

lived under the same roof with them ?' He added, 

'that the cat had contributed more to harmony than 

Jiny other animal ; as wc are not only beholden to 

per for this wind instrument, but for our string-music 

in general. • r. 

; Another virtuoso of my acquaintatice will not 

fiilow the cat* call to be older than Thespis,' and is 

jipt tp think it appeared in the wbrld so6n after the 

ancient comedy ; for which reason it has still a 

flacc ia our dramatic -entertainments. ' Nor must I 
ejre omit whjit a .very curioHS gentleman, who is 

* aa2 
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lately returaedfrom his trayels, has mon'thm onn 
assured me ; namely, that there was lately dog- ap 
at Rome the statue of a Momus, who holds an instnu 
mentin his right hand yery much reseonbljlag our 
modern cat-call. 

There are others who ascribe this invention to 
Orpheus, and look upon the cat-call to be one of 
those instruments which that famous mns! . i i 
use of to draw the beasts about him. It m 
that the roasting of a eat does not call t< a 

greater andience of that spedes than this i ro- 
ment, if dexterously played upon in proper i 
place. 

But, notwithstanding these various and leained 
conjectures, I cannot forbear thinking that the cat 
call is originally a piece of English music Its re- 
semblance to the voice of some of our British song- 
sters, as well as the use of it, which is peculiar to 
our nation, confirms me in this opinion. It has at 
least received great improvements among ns,. wlie* 
ther'we consider the instrument itself, or those se- 
veral quavers and graces which are throwm into 
playing of it. Every one might be sensible oft 
who heard that remarkable overgrown eat-cau 
which was placed in the centre of the pit, ,: 
presided over all the rest at the celebrated per- 
formance lately exhibited at Drury-lane. 

Having said thus much concerning the origin 
the cat-call^ we are in the next place to considinr 
use of it The cat-call exerts itself to most advan. 
tage in the British theatre. It very much improvei 
ihe sound of nonsense, and often goes along wiA 
the voice of the actor who pronounces It, as ths 
violin or harpsichord accompanies the Itidian fedu 
tativo. 

It has often supplied the place of the 
chorus, in the words of Mr,***, lo shorty 



^poot has as great an antipathy to a cat-call as. raanjr 
^foaple hare to a real cat« 

:•, -Mr. CoUier, in his ingenions essay uponmusiGy has 
^^oUawing passage: 

^ J Mieye it is possible to inyent an installment 
fUiat ahali have a quite contrary effect to those mar* 
-Msd ones^ow in use; an instrument that shall sink 
#M» spirita and shake the nerves, and cardie the 
Ufttd, and inspire despair and cowardi<^ and. con* 
stemation, at a surprising rate. . 'Tis probable the 
roaring of Hops, the warblijng.of cats and screech, 
owls, together ivith a mixture of the howling of 
dogs, judiciously imitated .and componpded^ might 
go a great way in this invention. Whether $udi anti- 
mnsic as this might not- be of service in a camp, I 
shall leave to the^military men to consider.' 

What this jiearned gentleman supposes bi specu- 
lation, I have known actually verified in practice. 
The oat-call has struck a damp into generals, and 
frighted heroes of the stage. At the first sound of it 
I have seen a crowned head tremble, and a pijncess 
fall Into fits. The humorous lieutenant himself could 
ntibt stand it; nay I am told that even Almanzor 
Idokcd like a mouse, and trembled at the voice' of 
tliis ierrifying instrument. . ' ** . 

- As it is of a dramatic nature, and pieculiarly 'ap.' 
)9t*opr}ated to the stage, I can by no means, approve 
'the thought of that angry lover, who, after an nn. 
saccessful pursuit of some years, took 'leave of his 
Mistress in a serenade of cat-calls. 

' I must conclude this paper with the a<icount I hate' 
lately received of an ingenious artist, who has long 
studied this instrument, and is very well versed in 
all the rules of the drama. He ttoches to p\sLy on it 
by book, and to express by it the whole art of crh. 
ticism. He has his bass aiid his treble cat-call ; the 
former for tragedy, the latter for comedy ; only in 

AA 3 
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tragi-comedies they may both play togeUrer in c 
cert. He has a particular squesik, to deno^M i 
violation of each of the unides, and has d 
sounds to show whether he fums at the poet or 
player. In short, he teaches the smut-note, the 
tian note, the stupid-note, and has compcMed al 
of air that may serve as an act-tune to an in<Soni- 
gible play, and which takes in the whole compass of 
the cat-call. L. 
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Lauiihus Mrguiiur viai vinosut 

HOR. 1 Ep. xix. «r 

He pniies wine ; and we conclude from theoccy 
Heiik*d hif glassj on his own evidence. 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, Temple, April %4* 

^ Several of my friends were this monk 
Ing got over a dish of tea in very good health, thoogli 
we had celebrated yesterday with more glasiei 
than we could have dispensed with, had we nol 
been beholden to Brooke and Hellier. In gradtodi 
therefore to those citizens, I am, in the name of tki 
company, to accuse you of great negligence 
overlooking their merit who have imported trf( 
and generous wine, and taken care that it shouK 
not be adulterated by the retailers before it come 
to the tables of private families, or the clubs of ho< 
nest fellows. I cannot imagine how a SpeetiUor 
be supposed to do his duty, without frequent re 
sumption of such subjects as concern our health 
the first thing to be regarded, if we havo ajniyi 

4 
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9^ any tblng else. It would tlierefore Terjr 

^ lecome your spectatorial rigilance, to gireit 

hi ers to your officer for inspecdng sigiis, that 

inarch he would look into the itmcrants who 

proYisions, and inquire where th^ buy tlieir 

K wares. Eyer since the decease of CaHy- 

fr.Puff, of agreeable and noisy memory, t caa» 

R01 ' I have observed any thing sold ini carta, or 

nea by horse or ass, or, in fine, in any 'moTing 
m Let, which IS not perished or putrified; witness, 
wheeUbarrows of rotten raisins, almonds, figs, 
and currants, which you see vemled by a mer* 
chant dressed in a second hand snit of a foot sioidier. 
Yon should consider that a child may be poisoned for 
worth of a farthing ; but except his poor pfrents 

id him to one certain doctor in town, thi^ can 
fiaye no advice fbr him under a guinea. Wlioi 
poisons arc thus cheap, and medic&ies thm 4ear^ 
bow can you be negligent in inspectiiig whit we 
eat and drink, or take no noticii of sach as tlie abore* 
m^itiohed citizens who hare been so' s^ryieeaHe 
to us of late in that particular ? lit wat a custom 
l^mong the old Romans, to do him particular honoiiTt 
who had saved the life of a citizen. How much morli 
does the world owe to those who prereot the deith 
of multitudes! As these men deserve wdiof your 
office, so such as act to the detriment of our liealtt 
you ought to represent to themsdves and ihdr fel» 
low subjects in the colours which -^J deserve to 
wear. I think it woiild be for ihe public good, that 
all who vend wines should be nndcar oacfli in that be* 
half. The chairman at the quarter-sesdions should 
inform the country, that the vintner who mtkes 
wine to his customers shall ( upon proof that &e 
drinker thereof died within a year and a day after 
taking it) be deemed guilty of wilful murder, atid 
the jury shall be instructea to inquire and preicni 
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such delinquents accordingly. It is no mitjgatioi 
of the crime, nor will it be conceived thftt it-can be 
brought in chance-medley or man-slaoghteTy iipop. 
proof that it shall appear wine joined to wine, or 
right Herefordshire poured into Port O Port :, bnt. 
his selling it for one thing, knowing it to be another^ 
must justly bear the foresaid guilt of wilful murder: 
for that he, the said vintner, did an unlawful act wiU. 
lingly in the false mixture, and is therefore with, 
equity liable to all the pains to which a man would 
be, if it were proved that he designed only to nin>a. 
man through the arm whom he whipped through. 
the lungs. This is my third year at the Temple^ aod 
this is, or should be law. An ill intention w^ 
proved should meet with no alleviation, because it 
outran itself. There cannot be too great seventy 
used against the injustice as well as cruelty of thosa 
who play with men^s lives, by preparing liquors 
whose nature, for aught they know, may be noxioiis 
when mixed, though innocent when apart: and 
Brooke and Hcllier, who have insured, our safety 
at our meals, and driven jealousy from our caps la 
conversation, deserve the custom and thanks of the 
whole town; and it is your duty to remind them of 
the obligation. 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble servant, 

TOBI POTTLX.' 
* MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ I AM a person who was long immured in a 
college, read much, saw little ; so that I knew no 
more of the world than what a lecture or view of 
the map taught me. By this means I improved ift 
my study, but became unpleasant in converyation. 
By conversing generally with the dead, I grew al- 
most unfit for the society of the living ; so by a long 
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D I contracted an ungsunljr areision to 

lOD, and ever discoursed with pain to mjm 

, «na litdc entertaiDmeot to others. At last I was 

H I measure made sensible of my failing^ and 

mortification of nercr being spoke* to, or 

saking) unless die discourse ran upon books pfit 

iipon forcing myself amongst men. I immediately 

politest company, by the frequent use of 

wmcn 1 d to wear off the rust I had contracted t 

baf, by an uncouth imitation of men used to act in 

public, I got no further than to discover I had a mind 

to appear a finer thing than I really was. , 

' ^ Such I was, and such was my condition, whea 

I|»ecamo an ardent lover, and pa8si9nate admirer 

of the beauteous Belinda. Then it was that I really 

h^an to improve. This passion changed all my 

IbsLTS and diffidences in my gcmeral behaf lour to iiie 

k>le concern of pleasing her. I had not now to 

itndy the action of a gentleman ; but love possesdni^ 

in my thoughts, made me truly be the thing I had 

I mind to appear. My thoughts grew free and ge« 

(leroufi ; and the amlntion to be agreeable to her I 

mired, produced in my carriage a faint similitudcT 

01 that disengaged manner of my. Belinda. Tha 

way we are in at present Is, that she sees my pa9« 

sion, and sees I at present forbear speaking of ft 

through prudential regards. This respect to her she 

returns with much civility, and makes my value for 

her as little misfortune to me as is consistent witU 

discretion. She sings very charmingly, and is 

readier to do so at my request, because she knows 

I love her. She will dance with me rather than 

an other for the same reason • My fortune must alter 

from what it is, before I can speak my heart to her : 

and her circumstances are not considerable enough 

* The prseterite for the participle. 
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to make up for the narrowness of nune. But I wri 
to you now, only to gire you the character of B 
linda, as a woman that has address enoii|^h to d 
monstrate a gratitude to her lorer, withoat gi 
him hopes of success in his passion. Belinda i 
from a great wit, governed by as great prndenc 
and both adorned with innocence, the happiness < 
always being ready to discover her real thought 
She has many of us, who now are her admirers 
but her treatment of us, is so just and proportionc 
to our merit towards her, and what we are in oui 
selves, that I protest to you I hare neither j 
nor hatred towards my rivals. Such is her gooc 
II ess, and the acknowledgment of every man wh 
admires her, that he thinks he ought to bdieve 
will take him who best deserves her. I will nol 
that this peace among us is not owing to self.Iovc 
which prompts each to think himself the best dc 
server. I think there is something uncommon an 
worthy of imitation in this lady's character. If yoi 
will please to print my letter, you will oblige th 
little fraternity of happy rivals, and in a more parti 
cular manner, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant, 
T. -yriLi;. ctmom/ 
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Crttdeiis uiiqiM 
Zi^Kimf uBiqite pa^otf €t piurima mm^s inutro, 

VlRG.JEiuil.dM.> 

• * . • 

All i>arts refund with tumults, .pUuDts, and fean» 
> Alia grisly Death iu sundry sl^apes appears. 

i>RYDEM« 

I.TON has shown a wonderful art in descriUiig^ 

i jeaiety of passions which arise in ont trst. 
ts upon the breach of the commandmenttiat' 

; oeen given them. We see them gradually -pan* . 

: from thc^triumph.of their guilt, through xemorse^ 
lame, despair, contrition, prayer and hope, to a 
3rfect and complete repentance. At the end of the 
nth book they are represented as prostrating them* 
Ives upon the ground, and watering the earth with 

ir tears: to which the poet joins this beautiful 
rcumstance, that they offered up their penitential 
rayers on the very place where their judge appeared 
f them when he pronounced their sentence : 



«-. 



•They forthwith to the place 



Repairing where he judged them,; prostratcfi^U - 
Before him rev'rent, and both' confesVd 
Humbly their faults, and pardon begg*d, with tears 
Watering the ground. * 

There * is a beauty of the sauiekind in a trag(»dy • 

* Sophocles, where Gi^dipus, after liaving put out 
5 own eyes, instead of breaking his neck from the 

♦ This paragraph was not in the original paper in folio; it 
s added on the republication of the papers in volumes, when 
: eighteen numbers, of which Addison's crlti(^uc on Paradise 
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palace battlements, (which furnishes so degai 
entertainment for our English audience) desire 
he may be conducted to Mount Citheroo, ia on 
end his life in that very place where he was ex 
in his infancy, and where he should then have 
had the will of his parents been executed. 

As the author ncyer fails to give a poetica] 
to his sentiments he describes in the begianii 
this book the acceptance which these their pi 
met with in a short allegory formed upon 
beautiful passage in holy writ, ^ And another 
came and stood at the altar, haying a golden ce 
and there was given unto him muth incense, tl 
should offer it with the prayers of all saints up( 
golden altar, which was before the throne : aa 
smoke of the incense, which came with the pi 
of the saints, ascended up before God % 



-To heaven their prayer 



Flew up, nor mis8*d the way, by envious winds 
Blown vagabond or frustrate ; in they pass*d 
DImcnsionless through heav*nly doors, then clad 
With incense, where the golden altar fuin*d 
By their great Intercessor, came in «ight 
Before tai Father's throne * 

We have the same thought expressed a S£ 
time in the intercession of the Messiah, wh 
conceived in very emphatical sentiments am 
pressions. 

Among the poetical parts of Scripture, 
Milton has so finely wrought into this part of hi 
ration, I must not omit that wherein Ezckiel, s 

Lost consists, seem to have been carefully revised by tl 
thor, and to have undergone various and con^-iderable altc 
in consequence of his revisal. 

♦ Rev. viii. 3, 4« 
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ing of the angds who appeared to him ia a TiaioD, 
a^^ that every one had four faces, and that their 
whole bodies, and tiieir backs, and their hands^ and 
wings,. were full of eyes round abont : 



-The cohort bright 



Of watchful cherubim, four (aces each 
Had, like a double Janus, all their shape 
Spaogled with * 



The . assembling of all the angels of hearen, to 
hear the solemn decree passed upon man, is r^re- 
sented in yery lively ideas. The Almighty is here 
described as remembering mercy in ti^e midst of 
judgment, and commandUig Michael to ddirer his 
Hiessage in the mildest terms, lest th6 spirit of man, 
which was already broken with the sense 'of Us goilt 
Uid misery, should fsdl before him : 

« Yet lest they faint 

At the sad sentence rieorou^ nrg'd. 

For I behold them son'ned, and with teais * 

Bewailing their excess, all terror hide.* 

The conference of Adam and Eve is fuQ oi^ 
moving sentiments. Upon their going abroad, after 
the melancholy night which they .had passed tpge» 
fcher, they discover the lion and the eagl^, each of 
them pursuing their prey towards the eastern gates 
of Paradise. There is a double beauty in this inci« 
dent, not only as it presents great and just omens, 
irhich are always agreeable in poetry, but as it ex. 
presses that enmity which was now produced in the 
inimal creation. The poet, tp show the like changes 
n nature, as well as to grace his fable with a ndble 
prodigy, represents the sun in an eclipse^ This par^ 
Icular incident has likewise a fine effect upon the 

VOL. XI. B B 
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imagination of the reader, in regard ' to what f< 
lows ; for at the same time that the sun is under 
eclipse, a bright cloud descends in the weste 
quarter of the heayens, filled with an host of ange 
and more luminous than the sun itself. The whc 
theatre of nature is darkened, that this glorlo 
machine may appear with all its lustre and ma 
ficence: 



-Why in the east 



DarkjKss ere day*s mid-coune ? and morning light 
More orient in that western cloud that draws 
0*er the blue firmament a radiant white, 
And slow descends with something heavoily fraught f 
JHe err*d not, for by this the heavenly bands 
Down from a sky of jasper lighted now 
In Paradise, and on a hill made halt ^ 
A glorious apparition—* 

I need not observe how properly this author, wl 
always suits his parts to the actors whom he intn 
duces, has employed Michael in the expulsion of pi 
first parents fr6m Paradise. The archangel on Ht 
occasion neither appears in his proper shape, nor 
the familiar manner with which Raphael the sociab 
spirit entertained the father of mankind before tl 
fall. His person, his port, and behaviour, are sui 
able to a spirit of the highest rank, and exquisite 
described in the following passage : 

-Th' archan^jel soon drew nigh. 



Not in his shape celestial ; but as man 

Clad to meet man : over his lucid arms 

A military vest of purple flow*d. 

Livelier than Meliboean, or the grain 

Of Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old. 

In time of truce: Iris had dipt the woof: 

Jlis starry helm, unbuckled, showed him prime 

In manhood where youth ended ; by his side. 

As ill a glistVing zodiac, hung the sword, 
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Satan*6 dire dread, and in his hand the tpeu, 
Adam bow'd low ; he kingly from his state 
IncUn'd not, but his coming thus declar*d.* 

Eve's complaint, upon hearing that she was to be 
nnoTed from the garden of Paradise, is wonderfully 
3au tif u 1 . The sentiments are not only proper to the 
tbject, bni have something in them particularly 'soft 
id womanish : * 

♦ • . 

< Must I then leave thee, Panidise? Thusleavv , ■, 

Thee, native soil, these hapAy walks and shades^ 
Fit haunt of gods, where I nad hope to spend 
Qoiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
l^at must ^ morul to us poth ? O fLoyrer^p 
That never will in other climate growt 
My early visitation, and my last 
At even, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the first opening bud, and gave yoa names ! 
Who now shall rear you to the sun, or rank . ; . 
Your tribes, and water from th' ambrosial fount ? 
Thee, lastly, nuptial bewer, by me adorn'd 
With what to sight or smell was sweet s from thee ' 
How shall I part ? and whither wander doWn 
. Into.a lower world, to this, obscure ^ ^ ^ 

And wild ? How shall we breathe in othier ur . 
X^est pure, accustomed to inmiortal fr\uts ?* 

Adam's speech abounds with thoughts which lal^ 
|ua11y moving, but of a more masculine and elevitted 
irn. Nothing can be concdved tanor^ subHme and 
oetical than the following passage in it : 

« This most afflicts me, that departing hence ' 
As from his face I shall be hid, deprived 
His blessed countenance ; here I could frequent, 
With worship, place by place where he vouchsaTd 
presence divine j and to my sons relate, 
On this mount he appeared, under this tree' 
Stood visible, among these pines his voice 
I heard ; here with him at this fountain talk'd { 
So many grMcful altars I would rear 
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Of grassy turf, and pile up everj stone 
Of mstre from the brook, in memory 
Or monuments to ages, and thereon 
Offer sweet-smelling gums and flow'rs. 
In yonder nether wond, where shall I seek 
His bright appearances, or footsteps trace? 
For though I fled him angry, yet recalPd 
To life prolonged and promised race, I now 
Gladly behold though but his utmost skirts 
Of glory, and far off his steps adore.' 

The angel afterwards leads Adam to the highest 
mount of Paradise, and lays before him a whole 
hemisphere, as a proper stage for those Tisioni 
which were to be represented on it. I hare before 
observed how the plan of Milton's poem is, in many 
particulars, greater than that of the Iliad, or ^neid. 
Virgil's hero, in the last of these poems, is enter. 
tained with a sight of all those who are to descend 
from him ; but though that episode is justly admired 
as one of the noblest designs in the whole JSncid, 
eyery one must allow that this of Milton is of a much 
higher nature. Adam's vision is not confined to any 
particular tribe of mankind, but extends to the whole 
species. 

In this great review which Adam takes of all his 
sons and daughters, the first objects he is presented 
with exhibit to him the story of Cain and Abel, 
which is drawn together with much closeness and 
propriety of expression. The curiosity and natural 
horror which arises in Adam at the sight of the first 
ilying man is touched with great beauty : 

< But have I now seen death ? Is this the way 
I must return to native dust ? O sight 
Of terror foul, and ugly to behold ! 
Horrid to think, how horrible to feel !* 

The second vision sets before him the image of 
daath, in a great variety of appearances. The ange^ 
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to give him a general idea of those effects which 
his guilt had brought upon Us posierity, places be. 
fore him a large hospital, or lazar-house, filled with 
persons lying under all kinds of mortal diseases. 
How finely has the poet told us that the sick persons 
languished under lingering and incurable distempers, 
by an apt and judicious use of such imaginary bdngs 
those I mentioned in my last Saturday's paper I 

* ' • • • • •« 

* Dire was the tossing, deep the eroans ; J>espair 
Tended the iick, bnsy from cou^ to conch | 
And oyer them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delay *d to strike, tho* oft invoked 

With TOWS, as their chief good and final hope.* '' ' 

The passion which likewise rises' in Adam oil this 
occasion fs very natural : 

* Sight so deform what heart of rock could long 
Dry-ey*d behold f Adam could .iioti but went, 
Tho' not of woman bom ; compassion queird 
His best of man, and gave him up to tearsj 

' The discourse betweed the angel and Adam whlcl 
follows, abounds with noble raorads. 

As there is nothing more ddiglrtful in pocftr^ 
than a contrast and opposition of incident, the 
author, after this ihelancholy prospecst of 'death aad 
sickness, raises up a scene of mii^, lore, and joU 
lity. The secret' pleasure that steals into Admn'ts 
heart, as he is intent upon this Tisionj is imagined 
with great delicacy. I must not omit the descrip^ 
tion of the loose female troop. Who seduced thesoni 
of God, as they are called in Scripture. 

' For that fair female jtroop thou saw^st, that seem*d 
Of goddesses, so blythe, so smooth, so gay, 
Yet empty of all good, wherein consists 
Woman's domestic bopour, and chief praiae } 

9»3 
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Btcd onlf and toniplewd to ihe taita 
Oflnuful apDctenri:, to ^g, to dance. 
To dress, and iroule the coogue, and roll the eye . 
Td time (hat sober nre of mcD, whose livei 
Belimous tilled theni theaoas of God, 
Shalf yield up all their virtue, all thdr tuae. 
Ignobly, CO the trains and tolhetmilet 
Of thoK (air atheists ' 



The next Tision Is of a quite coDirary nature, ud 
filial with (he horrors of war. Adam at tbe 8i|^t of 
it imatb ill to tears, and breaks oat into that paistonatc 

ipecch. 



' O what are tlcsc ! 

Death's ministeTB,not men, who thus deal death 

Inhumanly to men, and multiply 

Ten thoutandCold the sin of him nho slew 

His brother : for of whom such masacre 

Make they, hut of their brethren, men of men i' 

Lilian to keep up an agreeable variety Jn tiis ti- 
rions, after having raised in the mind of his reader 
the several ideas of terror which are coDformahle to 
tl)« description of war, passes on to those softer 
tnvges of triumphs and festiTals, iu that vision of 
Jfindncss and luiLnry which usher» in the flood. 
. As it is visible that tlie poet had his eye upon 
Ovid's account of ttic universal deluge, the re^I 
jnaf observe 'with how much judgment he has avoid- 
ed every thing that is redundant or'puerilo in tbt 
iMia poet. We do not here sec the wolf swinRning 
MUong the sheep, nor any of those wanton ima^iaa. 
tiotis which Seneca found fault with, a^ unbecom- 
ing t}(is great catastrophe of nature. If onr poet 
has imilated that verse in which Ovid tells us that 
there was nothing bat Bca, and that this sea had no 
skorc to it, he has not 9et the thought in such a light 
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i to incur the censnre which critics hare passed upon 
The hitter part of that verse in Ovid is idlie and 
iperfluous,- but just and beautiful in Milton. 

"^"Jamque mare ei Ullut nullum Jiscrimen haiehamt ; 
NU miipontus erai ; daeratU fuoaue litiora fioaio,* 

OVm. Mecam. i. tM« 

* Now seas and earth were in confusion lose ; 
A world of waters^ and without a coast.' 

DRYDBK. 



-Sea coTer*d sea. 



Sea without shore ' 

MltTOV. 

In Milton the former part of the description does 
ptforestal the latter. How much more great and 
>1emn on this occasion is tiiat which follows in our 
Inglish poet, , • 



- And in theSr palices. 



Where luxury late reign'd, seapnumsters whdp*d 

And stabled — * 

lan that in Ovid, where we are told that the 
ilf lajin those places where.'the goats were used to 
rowse ! The reader may find several otiier paralkl 
assages in the Latin and English description of tiie 
eluge, wherein our pOet. has nsibly iS^ ad?ai^ta|^ 
'he sky's being overcharged w)th douds, tlie dtm 
sending of the rains, the rising of the seas, and tii6 
ppearance of the rainbow, are such descripdons, ai 
very one must take notice of. The circumstance 
elating to Paradise is so findy imagined, and 
table to the opinions of many learned authoMy 
lat I cannot forbear giving it a place in this paper 



-Then shall this mount. 



Of Paradise, by might of waves, be mov^d 
Out of his place, push*d by the homed flood; 
With all his verdure spoilM, and trees adrift 
Down the grett river to th* opening gul4 
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ties, and do an irreparable injury to hit wonderfd 
capacity. 

' I happeni>d to visit at tke house last week, 
missing the young gentleman at the tea-tabie, M 
he seldom fails to ofi^ciatc, could not upon so • i- 
ordinary a circumstance avoid inquiring after 
JVly lady told roe he was gone out with his wi o, 
in order to make some preparation for their eqiii* 
page ; for that she intended very speedily to cany 
him to ^ travel.' The oddness of the expresaon 
shocked me a little ; however, I soon recoyercd my- 
self enough to let her know, that all I was wiUin; 
to understand by it was, that she designed this sum- 
mer to show her son his estate in a distant ^onnty, 
in which he had never yet been. But she soon took 
care to rob me of that agreeable mistake, and let me 
into the whole affair. She enlarged upon yomig 
master's prodigious improvements, and his compre* 
hcnsive knowledge of all book-learning; condiid- 
iiig, that, it was now high time he should be mads 
acquainted with men and things ; that she had re- 
solved he should make the tour of France and Italj^ 
but could not bear to have him out of her sight, and 
therefore intended to go along with him. 

' I was going to rally her for so eitraTagant a n* 
solution, but found myself not in a fit humour to 
ipeddle with a subject that demanded the roost soft 
and delicate touch imaginable. I was afraid of drop- 
ping something that might seem to bear hard either 
upon the son's abilities, or the mother's dtscretioDy 
being sensible that in both these cases, though sup- 
ported with ail the powers of reason, I shonld, is* 
stead of gaining her ladyship over to my opinioii| 
only expose myself to her disesteem : I thetefore- 
immediately determined to refer the whole ipattef 
to the Spectator* 



I 
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^ When I came to reflect at night, as my cnstomf 

U upon the occurrences of the day, I conld not *baf 

▼e that this hunlour of carrying a boy to traTel 

I mother's lap, and that upon pretence offeani'' 
ig ] I and things, is a c^e of an extraordinary na-' 
are, and carries on it a peculiar stamp of folly^' 

did not remember to have met with its parallel 
rithin the compass of my obserratioii, though I codld' 
all to mind some not extremely unlike it* - Fronr 
:e my thoughts took occasion to ramblef into the 
general notion of trarelling, as it is now made a part 
f education. Nothing is more frequent than to take 
1 from griimmar and law, and, under the tai« ' 

n of some poor scholar, who is willing to bebiu 

i] for thirty pounds a year and a little TictualSy ^ 
nim crying and snirelling into foreign countries. ' 
L nus he spends his time as children do at .puppet- 
bows, and with miich the same adrantagc, in istar. 
ng and gaping at an amazing variety of strange 
hings ; strange indeed to one' who is not prejiared ' 
comprehend the reasons and meaning of mem. * 
jfhilst he sholild be laying the solid foundations of ^ 
cnowledge in his mind, and furnishing it with just 
'hies to direct his future progress in life under some 
kilful master of the art of instruction. 

' ^^an there be a more astonishing thought fn iia« 
lire, than to consider how men should fall into so 
jialpable a mistake ? It is a large field, and may Ver]p 
.veil exercise a sprightly genius ; but I do not re- 
nemfoer you have yet taken' a turn in it. I wish^ £Siv' 
jTOu would make people understand, that ^ traveP Is 
-eally the la,st step to be taken in the institution of 
^oudi ; and that to set out with it^ is to b^in whens 
hey should end. 

* Certainly the true end of visiting foreign parts 
8 to look into their customs and policies, and ot^- 
rrve in what particoiars iherf excel or come short 
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of our own ; to unlearn some odd peculiarities in our 
manners, and wear off such awkward stiffnesBes and 
affectations in our behayicmr, as possibly may bife 
been contracted from constantly assodatiDg with one 
nation of men, by a more free, general, and mixed 
eonversation. But how can any of these ad?a&t^ei 
be attained by one who is a mere stranger to the ca8- 
<oms and policies of his natire country, and has not 
yet fixed in his mind the first principles of mamiert 
and behaviour ? To endearour it, is to build agaa- 
dy structure without any foundation ; or, if I maybe 
allowed the expression, to work a rich embroldeiy 
upon a cobweb. 

^ Another end of traTelling, which deserves to be 
considered, is the improving our taste of the best 
authors of antiquity, by seeing the places where thejr 
lived, and of which they wrote ; to compate the na- 
tural face of the country with the descriptions tbej 
have given us, and observe how wdl the picture 
agrees with the original. This mnst certainly he a 
most charming exercise to the mind that is rightly 
turned for it ; besides that it may in a good measors 
be made subservient to morality, if the person is ca- 
pable of drawing just conclusions concerning the un^ 
certainty of human tilings, from the ruinous altenu 
tions time a,nd barbarity have brought upon so many 
palaces, cities and whole countries, which make 
the most illustrious figures in history. And this 
hint may be not a little improved by examiidng 
every little spot of ground that we find celebratiBd ai 
the scene of some famous action, or retaining any 
footsteps of a Cato, Cicero, or Brutus, or some suA 
great virtuous man. A nearer view of any such 
particular, though really little and trifling in itself, 
may serve the more powerfully to warm a geDcrons 
mind to an emulation of their virtues, and a greater 
ardency of ambition to imitate their bright eiMnpksi 
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it comes daly tempered and prepared fortlieim- 

>D. But this I belieTfe you will hardly think 

B to be, who are so far from entering into th^ 

i fc of the ancients, that they do not ye^ 

I u gaage with any exactness *• 

* . : t e W3 ered from my purpose^ whicK 

s- only 4 z yon to saye, if poAsiblei a (oai 

ig^th r^ and mother's own son, from bebf 

>wn a ;uioii8 spectacle through the most pdHli 

Si Europe. Pk'ay tell them, that though to be 

c, or jumbled in an outi^dbh stage-coach, 

- perhaps be healthful for the constitution of the 

', yet it is apt to cause such dizziness in y^o^og 

Tf heads as too oft^i lasts their fife-time. 

I am, SIR, 
Tour most humble sorrant, 

FHjLLJY HOMEBRED.' 

■^ The fdDowing paragraph, in the first edition oi this pft|»er 
SdUo, whether written orglitaUy by the Earl of Hardwicke, or 
erted afterwards by Sir R. Steele, was probably supprened on 
; first re-publication, at the request of AcUisoil. It u reflHnted 
re from the Spect. in folio. No. 364. 
* I cannot quit this head without payinp^ my adtnowledgments 
one of the most entertaining pieces this age his prodaMd, for 
5 pleasure ie gave me. You will easily niess that the hook I 
w in my heul is Mr. Addison*s Remarks upon Italy. That 
Ipe&ious gentleman has with so much art and ju^pnent appfied 
I ^zact knowledge of all the parts of classical learning, to 3- 
Krate the aeresal occurrences of his trsTeis^- diat his work idooe 
a pregnant proof of what I haTe said. Biobady that lu» t 
tte this way, can read him eoing from Rome Co Naples^ an4 
aking Horace and Silius Itaficus his chart, but he must £bel 
me uneasiness in himself to reflect that he Was not in his redp 
le. I am sure 1 wished k ten times in every page, and tluit 
It without a secret vanity to think in what state I should. hav« 
ivelled the Appian road, with Horace fora guide, and in cotiif> 
ny with a countryman of my own, who, of all moa living^ 
lows best how to follow his steps.* 

VOA. XI. CO 
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^ Silt, BirciliB-Iaiie. 

' I WAS married on Sunday last, and yseai 
peaceably to bed; but, to my surprise, iiras awak* 
lulled the next moruiug by the thunder of a set .of 
drums. These Mariike sounds (methinks) are ¥erj 
improper m a marriage-concert, and give great of. 
feticc ; they seem to insinuate, that the joys of thii 
state are short, and that jars and discord soon eusue. 
I fear the) have been ominous to many matches, and 
sometimes proved a prelude to a battle in the bo. 
ney.moon. A nod from you may hush them; there- 
fore, pray, Sir, let them be silenced, that for the fu« 
tnre iK)ne but soft airs may usher in the mornlDg of 
a bridal night ; which -will be a faTOurnot odly to 
those who come after, but to me, who can still 
subscribe myself. 

Your mpst humble 

and mo^t obedient servant, 

UOBIM BUIDEGEOOl^* 
^ MR. SPECTATOK, 

' I AM one of that sort of women whom 
the gayer part of our sex are apt te call a prude. 
But to show them that 1 have a very little regard to 
tht'ir raillery, 1 shall be glad to see them all at The 
Amofous Widow, or The Wanton Wife, which i«tp 
be acted for the benefit of Mr^. Porter, on Monday 
the ^8th instant. I assure you I can laugh at aa 
amorous willow, or wanton wife, with asMiMJe 
temptation to imitate them, as I could at any ot&er 
vicious character. Mrs. Porter obliged me 00 very 
iiuich in the exquisite sense she seemed to have of 
tiie honourable sentiments and noble passions in thi; 
characttT of iitrmionc, that 1 shall appear in her 
b«:ii<ilf at a comedy, though 1 have no great rdii^li 
for any entertalnmuit^ where thtt mirth it cMBfri — 



si will] a certain severitj', which oni;Iit to ra- 
lOeinl it to ptioiile whj pretend to keep reason' 
aiitliDrify orcr all their actioiu. ' 

Your frequent reader, 
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Tluili'd by the spirit of the genial year, 
f He greatly cauliuiu of your Kliding heaiu. 



R author of the Menagiana. acquaints m, that 
oursing one dav with sumal ladies of quRliijr 
ut tlie elfccts of the month of May, which infuses 
iatlly warmth into the earth, and all its inhabit 

:3, the marchioni'-ss of S , who was ona 

!he company, told him, that Ihuiigh she itouIiI 
mise tu bo chaste in ercry mouth besides, 
could not engage for herself in May. As Ihst 
inning therefore of this month is now very near, 
:^)gn thia paper fur a careat to the fair sex, and- 
lisli it before April is quite out, that if any of; 
II blioulJ lie caught tripping, th;.-y may not pic. 
i Ihcv had iiot timely nu^ieu, 
c c 2 



..V 

-t this time that " ounJ » "L to Iw * ' 

■ liqiie of ft «"^ "^ , , this won* "^ 



i 
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• For thee. >WMt month, tlic groves green liv'ri 
If nut fhe liru, Che !iice.-.t d{ lb; yeu ; 
Far thee tJ)e Gracei lead th« da'ncm> 1iDur>, 

■T Bprigktly M17 commands our ycjul^^ tfl ^ 
Tigih of her night, and breakfthElr ^eep' 



Accord ", amons the works iif Ihe grpat mas- 

' in whu have drawn thi-< geniar season 

, w(! orten observe Cupids confused witS 

rs, nyitii; up and down proiniscaouslyin seve- 

af the picCuri.*. I cannot but add from m]C 

BTucriento, that alwut tjiis .time of the yeaif 

t s come up in metn great nuniberB, from 

len of the nation. 

eWed an epiatic in partrcular by Ihc last post 
I Yorkshire geotlemaDj'who makra heavy com- 
:a of one. /elinda, whom it seems hci has courCi^I 
cccssfully these three years past, lie tel!» ma 
he designs to try her this May; and if hie 
lot carry his point, he will never ihiuk of her 

1- ing thus fairly adniontshnl the female sex, 
A before thtTn tho dangers tbey are cxpisetf 
I :ritical month, I shall in the ncit place lay 
' SI e'rnlcs and dircrtioiisfor the b.'ttur avriliU 
oae calentures which are so veryfreqiiortt In 

in tne first place, I would advise Hiem never (,1 
ire abroad in the fii'lds, but in the company Of 
parent, a guardian, or some other sobi-r discraft 
irson. I ha.rc before ^hown how apt they ar*/ io 
ip iulhetlowerymcadon'; and shaUfurther obsefVa 
them, that Proserpine was out a maj ing when sho 
ct with th;i( fatal adventure to which .Milton ail.idiM 
hen hi.- m^'iijirjus— 

- oc3 
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-Thai {airfield 
lOt'&IMi, where Proserpine ^ch'ring StMrera, 
Heftelf k fairer flower, by gloomjr Dis 
■ Wm pthtt'd ' 

^actlati goin^ into quotations, I shall concladi! 
Iliii liqul ,itiih Virgil'a advice (o young people, 
while tiMjr arc ^thcring nild strawberries ud 
noBe^yB, tliat thi'y should haTC a care of the snake 
ia tbegraw. 

' In the »?tond place, I cannot but approve Ibose 
prescriptiooB which our astrological phjisicians gi«e 
ia their almanacks for this month: auch as are ^a 
Spare aad rimple diet, with a moderate use of phle- 
tiotoroj.' 

Under (his head f^ abstinonco I shall also adrise 
my fall readers to bt- in a particular manner careful 
Jiow they Meddle with romances, chocolate, nofels, 
and the Ulie in&amers, which 1 took upon as rery 
dangerom to be o>ade use of during this great car- 
ptfdl df nature. 

As I bavt oflen declared that I ha\e nothing moie 
.at heart than thchonourof my dear country .wogieo, 
I would beg them to consider, whenever their reso- 
lutions begin to fail them, that there are but oae and 
Ihirty.days of this soft season, and that if they caa 
but wither out this one month, the rest of the year 
will be«asy to (hem. As for that part of the fair sex 
who ^tay in town, I would adviEe them to be parti- 
cularly canliiius how they give themselves up to their 
molt innoccut CDtertahiments. If they cannot far. 
bear the playhouse, I would recommend tragedy to 
them rather than comedy ; and should think the 
pnppettshow much safer for them than the opera, all 
the while the sun is in Gemini. 

The reader will observe, that this paper is written 
.for die use of those ladies who think it worth wlnle 
to war against nature in Ihe cause of honour. As for 
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that abandoned crew, who do not think virtue worth 
contending for, but give up their reputation at the 
£rst summons, such warnings and premonitions aro 
thrown away upon theiu. A proatitute is the same 
easy creature in all months of the year, and makes no 
jdifference between May and December. X. 
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' HOB. I.Od.xiin.11. 

' Set me wherean some pathleai plain 

The swarthy Africans complato. 
To see the diiriot of the sun 
So near the scordiiti? country Tsn ; 
The burning zone, die frozen Lies, 
Shall hear me ting of Celia'i uniles) 
All cold, but in hec ureasl, 1 will despise. 
And dare all beat, but that of Celia's eye^ 

ROSCOHHON. 

TuEHE are such wi]d inconsisienincs in tlie thoughts 
of a man in love, that I have often reflected there 
can be no reason for allowing him more liberty than 
others possessed with phrensy, but that his distem- 
'per has no malevolence in it to any mortal. That 
'devotion to his mistress kindles in his mind a general 
tenderness, which eserts itself towards every object 
as well OS his fair one. When this passion is repre- 
sented by writers, it is common with them to endea- 
vour at cert^n quaintnesses and turns of imagina- 
tion, which are apparently the work of a mind at 
ease; but the m§n of true taite c&a easily distinguish 
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ihti leinifMi of a mind whicli i>?crflows with tcmlw 
'8«)(^Mt«,>^ and the lalxxir of unc nhich is only it. 
uMMh^AHrm. Tn pcrrornmnws nf (hi» kind, ttie 
m«taUiin] of all things h to he witty ; BTi-ry wn. 
timentBiMI ^rowotit oT the uccasion, and be suit* 
able to the c iron in stances irf Ihe- character. Where 
thh< rule i? ti'ansgrcssed, the humble sprrant in all 
the fine thini^s he says, is but Bhowing his mislreii 
huw wel) hecnn dress, instead of saying hotf well he I 
loves. jj^Q and drapery is as inudi a mau. 
and turn is passion. 



* The following yersw are a translation of 
a Lapland love-song, which I met with iii Scheffer'i 
history pf ^at country ". I wis agreeably aurprl^ed i 
to find a spirit of tcndt^rne&s and pcictry in a legloa 
which I never suspected for delicacy. la hotter 
climates, though altogether nnciTilisu), I had nnt I 
wondered if I had fotind some Bwcct wild noici I 
among the natives, where they lire in groves of 
oranges, .and hear the melody of birds abi>|it thtni. 
Itiit a LapUnd lyric, breathing seutiioen^ of Ioti: 
and poetry^ not unworthy old Creece iir Rome; a 
regular odo from a climate pinched with frost, and 
pursed 'wilh darkness so great a part of the year j 
where it i» amazing that the poor naliTM should gut 
food, or be Icmpti-il to propagate Iheir species — ihh, 
I confess, ieenied a grwter miracle to mc than thi: 
famous sturit^s of tlieir drums, their winds, and cn^ 
chantmeuts. 

*I aiQ. tlic buld^r in commending this ndftlH^ni 
song, tccaiisu I have failbfully kept to the senti- 
ments, tvithont addiug or climiniihjng; and pretenil 

* This Llpliiid loye-aong is aicribcij ta Mr. Ambrou 
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lo greater praise from my translation, than they 
1 imooth aud cluao the furs of that country 
ch hare sullcred by carriage. The numbers ia 

original are u loose and unequal as those in 
idi the liritish ladies sport their Pindarics ; and 
haps the fairest of them might not think it a dis- 
ceable present from a lover. But I have ren- 
id ta bind it in Htrictcr measDres, as being mora 
per for our tongue, though perhaps wilder graces 
f better suit the genius of the Laponian lan> 
ge. 

Itftill be necessary to imagine that the author 
ibis song, not having the liberty of Tisiting hta 
trefft at her father's house, was in hopes of spying 
Mt a distancein her fiddE. 

'■ Thou riiiog bud. whose gladunie tij 

Dispel thi: mist, and clear the skici, 
And bring my Orra to my eyes. 



I'd climb that pinc-lrce's topmast bough) 
Aloft ia air chat qui v' ring play », 
And round and round for ever gaze. 

My Orra Moor, nhere art thou laid ) 
What wood cooi:eala my sleeping toaid i 
fisi by the roots earag'd I'd tear 
The trees thai hide my promis'd fiur. 

Ohl could I ride theclonda and tkies. 

Or on the raven's pinions rite! 

Ye storks, ye swans, a moment stay. 



w 

Wh-N 
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lay far 5t^cn^^h whh iloU (ompart ( 
vchaifctlcrs"«iroDgerrar! 
By br'lt^ of dtcil Bie limbs umfiii'J, 
"^ usl luVB cachaiHS the ndniU 

'No longer th«n perplti chy breast; 
When thoughCi tanreiit ihe Grsc :irc beri [ 

Orrai bane awiy !" 



, April thciQCli. 

' I AH otif! of those despicable creatiirei 
Balled a. chambermaid, and hare lived with a mis- 
trtss for soQii: time, whom [ love as my life, which 
lias made my duty aud pleasure inseparable. My 
greatest Ui'lii^ht has been in being employed ibont 
her peiauii; aud indeed she is very seldom out of 
humuur fora woman of her quality. But here lies 
tay complaint, Sir. To bear with me is all the ea- 
cuuragemeut she is pleased to bestow upon mc ', for 
ihii gives her cast-off clothes from mc to oUiers; 
some she is pleased to bestow in the house to thosa 
tliftt iieithi*r want nor wear them, and some ta 
liangers.oa, that frequent the house daily, who coma 
dressMl out in them. This, Sir, is a very mortifying 
sight to me, who am a little necessitous for'clothes, 
and Jove to sppt'ar what 1 am ; and causes an un. 
aasiness, so that I cannot serve with tiiat cheerful, 
ness as formerly-; which my miiitress takes notice-nf, 
.and calls en^j- and ill-temper at seeing others prc> 
ferred before me. My mistress has a younger sister 
]iVii.-s iu the house with her, that is some thousands 
below her in estate, who is continually heaping her 
favours ou her maid; so that she can appear every 
Sunday, for the first quarter, in a fresh suit of clotht'i 
of her mistress's giving, with alt otiicr things sul(> 
able. All this 1 sua without ciiv|injj, but not'wMMta 
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[^is uoi]i<l a. lildc considpr what a 

it is tu nm to have my pi'njjKitci 

I i; raniiers and jublxTs, which ulhera 

: II) IhcmsL'lves. I hikTC spolii'Ti to my 

, to littlu purpose; I have desired to 

la I (fur iiidi:cd 1 frtt myself to nothing), 

, fiiiv dnswfrs with silyucc. I beg, Sir, your 

D what to do, for 1 am luliy rcBokeU tu fu)- 

,r counsel; who am 

Your admirer 

and humble scrTaiit, 



that you will put it io a better dri 
abroad, lliat my mistress, who ii 
your si)i;ciilatioii3, may see it." 
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f spare US, when we do onr bcrt 
unnc M DiuCh waste piper as the rest. 

ortin pleased myeclf with ronsiderlng thi 
idh of bintlits which ^ccniL to tht publit^ 
Lbc iri} bjiLLuUtions, and which, wertl tu 
ricr (lie luannLr of logitun?, I would dialin- 
to tbi m-Lttrul and the fonnil By the latter 
■sfand thost adiantagts which my reader* 
as thiirmmds are eilhtr tnfpro*td or ric- 
by thi c nij daily labuursj but hatiu, aU 
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ready scTcral trmes dpseanted ou my endeaToun in 
this light, I shall at present wholly confine ay»df » 
the consideration of the former. By the word ma. 
terial, 1 mean those bcDilitB which arise to the public 
from these my speculations, as they consume a con. 
si derable quantity of our paper- manufacture, emploj 
our artisans in printing, and find business for great 
numbers of indii(ent persons. 

Our paper manufacture takes into it sfreral mein 
materials which could be put to no other use, anil 
alTords work for several hands in the collection of 
them which arc incapable of any other employ- 
ment. Those poor retailers, whom wc sec so busj 
in erery street, dcliTer in their respective gleanings I{> 
the merchant. The merchant carries them in loadi lo 
the paper-mill, where they pass through a fresb Kt 
of hands, and give life to another trade. Those who 
have mills on their estates, by this means considera. 
biy raise their rents, and the whol6 nation b in a 
great measure supplied with a manufacture for whitb 
formerly she va£ obliged to bar neighbour!. 

The materials are no sooner wrought into paper, 
but tliey are distributed among tl)e presses, where 
they again set innumerable artists at work, aad fur- 
nish business to another mystery. From hence, ac. 
cordingly as they are stained with news and polilicj, 
they fly ihrongh the town in Post-men, Postklwys, 
Daily Courants, Reviews, Medleys, and Examiners. 
Men, women, and children, contend who shall bethe 
first bearers of them, and gcttbdr daily Gustenance by 
spreading them. In short, when 1 trace in my miuo 
a bundle of rags to a quire of Spectators, I find to 
many hands employed in every step they take 
through their whole progress, that while I am vriU 
ing a Spectator, I fancy myself providing brwd for 
a miiltiludc. 

If 1 do not take care to obviate some of my «illf 
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J. y will be apt to tdl ine, that my. papery 
a JC ±UB printed ^d pobfohied, is 8tiU boie- 
J toe DubHe on several occasions. I mutt cob* 
& e ited my pipe wiA my own woiiu: for 
!▼( uiih past. My landlady of t«ii 86Bdtii|l 
I dangbter to desire some of my olli Specta- 

tors^ and bas freqaaitly told me,, that ^e pi^per thejr 
printed on is tbe best in the world to wn^ ipkw 
They likewise make a good fonmlatioii for a 
tton-pye, as I bare more than onoe expoienoedy 
w< very mncb sought for last Christmas bf ih# 
nrnole bbourbood. 

It p nt iigbtoconsid^tiie €baa§e»tikai 

I r nni :oes, by passing tbroif^the 

e ba aboire idiied.- Tbe fiust pieoei 

Mianq, wl m . lo tatteie^ assmiie a new 

I more i oinl than the fiwl, and- oftes 

n the shape oi letters to theif hatitre oomitvjri 

laoy'fr shift may be metamorf^sed into bfflets- 

ux, and come into her possession a second time. 

9L bean m^ pemse his cravat after It is worn onty 

th greater pleasure and ad^wtage tiian ever he 

lid in a glass. In a word, a j^ece of doth^ aftef 

laving officiated for some yeuv as a towel or a nap^ 

a, may by thi» means be ralaed from a dunghill^. 

md become the moftt valnable piece ef f^mitnre te 

I prince's cabinet. 

The politest nations of Europe have endeavoured 
io vie with one another for the TepjutaMon of tbb^ 
inest printing. Absolute governments as wdl as re-* 
lubllcs, have encouraged an art which seems to be 
he noblest and most beneficial that ever was in- 
rented among the sons of men. T^e present king 
»f France, in his pursuits after glory, has particu-* 
Etrly distinguished himself by the promoting of this 
ifieful art, insomuch that several books have been 
trinted in the Louvre at his own expense, upotf 

VOL. XI. » D 
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'Which he 9ot% so ^eat a yalue, that he consldea 
them as the noblest presents he can make to foreigQ 
princes and ambassadors. If we look into the com*, 
monwealths of Holland and Venice, we shall find 
that in this particular they have made themselTei 
the envy of the greatest monarchies. £izenr and 
Aldus are more frequently mentioned thao any. peo- 
i9ioner of the one, or doge of the .other. 
. The several presses which are now in Englandi 
and the great encouragement which has been given 
to learning for some years last past, has made our own 
nation as glorious upon this account, as for its late 
triumphs and conquests. The new edition which 
is given us of Caesar's Commentaries * has already 
been taken notice of in foreign gazettes, and b Sr 
work that does honour to the English press. It is 
so wonder that an edidon should be very correct 
1/1 hich has passed through the hands of one of the 
most accurate, learned, and judicious writers thi> 
age has produced* The beauty of the paper, of the 
character, and of the several cuts with which this 
noble work is illustrated, makes it the finest book 
that I have ever seen ; and is a true instance of the 
English genius, which, though it does not come the 
first into any art, generally carries it ta greater 
([eights than any other country in the worldJ I am 
particularly glad that this author comes from a British 
printing-house in so great a magnificence, as Jie is 
the first who has given us any tolerable account of our 
country. 

My illiterate readers, if any such there are, . will 
be surprised to hear me talk of learning as the glory 
of a nation, and of printing as an art that gains a 
reputation to a people among whom i^ flourishes. 

* A mo>t beautiful edition of Caesar's Memoirs, publidicd 

a^out this time in folio^ by Di*. Samuel CUrke* 
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vn men's thoughts are taken agi with avarice 
anibitioij, thi-y raniiut luok upon ntxy ihittg a> 
t or taliiabJi! whirh iloi'S ilot bring nith it 
citraordinary piiniT or inlerrat to the piTBon 
I is ciinci^rned in it. Bat as 1 f^hall never sink 
ppper Eo far as to engage with Gutlis anJ Van- 
, 1 shaJI only regard such kind of reasoners with 
pity which is dne to so deploiabia a degree of 
lidity and ignorance. li. 
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O^na °»i»j laudc ,1 Utiti, 

' Eunrr. (pnd TULL. 
!' "Whenemfan infant draws thtvitil air, 
Officious grief Jhould welcome him to tare : 
Bui joy sKuuld life's concluding «ccnc urcud, 
AdlI iniith be kept to grace a dying fiieud. 

(he Spi'ttntor is in a kind a paper of news 
iiHienaHiral world, ^s others are frumtht busy 
politic part of mankuid, I shall translate the 
Dwiiiii li'Ker, written to an eminent French yen. 
lan in thii toivn from Paris, whieh giveu us tlio 

ijfan licroini; ivho is a pattern of patience and 

:iin, PiLris, April i8,i7i». 

' It is so many years slnee joii left your 
te coiiuirj, tli,U I am to tt-H you ihiJ cliauctcii 
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of your nearest relations as much as if you wen 
utter stranger to them. The occasion of this i 
gi?e you an account of the death of Madam de Vi 
cerfe, whose departure out of thb life I know not v 
ther a man of your philosophy will call unforta 
or not, since it was attended with some drcumsta 
as much to be desired as to be lamented. She was 
whole life happy in an uninterrupted healthy 
was always honoured for an evenness of temper 
greatness of mind. On the 10th instant that 1 
was taken with an indisposition which confined 
to her chamber, but was such as was too slight 
make her take a sick-bed, and yet too grievou 
admit of any satisfaction in being out of it. 1 
notoriously known that some years ago Mobs 
Festeau, one of the most considerable snrgeoi 
Paris, was desperately in Iotc with this lady, 
quality placed her above any application to her 
the account of his passion : but as a woman alv 
' has some regard to the person whom she belieTe 
be her real admirer, she now took it in her I 
(upon advice of her physicians to lose some of 
blood) to send for Monsieur Festeau on that o 
sion. I happened to be there at that time, and 
near relation gave me the privil^e to be prei 
As soon as her arm was stripped bare, and ]{e b< 
to press it in order to raise the vein, ' his co 
changed, and I observed him seized with a sue 
tremor, which made me take the liberty to sj 
of it to my cousin with some apprehension, 
smiled, and said, she knew M. Festeau hac 
iaclination to do her injury. He seemed to rec 
himself, and, smiling also, proceeded in. his w 
Immediately after the operation, he cried out 
he was the most unfortunate of sdl men, for tha 
had opened an artery instead of a vein. It is as 
possible to express the artist's distraction as 



patienr^ compoFure. I Will t\6t 'dwHI on little ciri 
citmstaric^s, hut go on to inform you, that within 
■three days' time it was thought nece«sarr td take off 
Ti^r^arm. She was so far from nsiif^ Festeiau as it 
% on Id he natural for one of a lower spirit to trdat 
•him, that she would not let him he absent fr<m any 
ronsnltation about her present condition ; and, a.ter 
having bern about a quarter of an hoor-Alone^ flh^ 
bid the surgeons, of whom poor Festea^i was one, 
go on in their work. I know hot how togi?e you 
the terms of art, but there appeared such symptoms 
after the ampvtati^n of her arm, that -it was yisible 
she could not live four and twenty hours, iler bc- 
JiaVionV was 86 magiianimaus through qat!thd .i^Bolo 
IKffair, that I was particularly cnrioiis id takingrno*. 
ffce of what parsed as her fate approached nearer 
and nearer, and took notes of .what she said i4 all 
about her, particularly word for %^6rd.whftt she s^ke 
to M. Festeau, which was as follows : 

'' Sir, you give me -inexpressible sorrow for the 
anguish with which I see you oyerwhekned. I am 
removed to all intents and pnrpos«is from, the inte* 
rests of human life, therefore I am to begin to^think 
like one wholly unconcerned in 'it. I: do ilat const* 
der you as one by whose errorl haVe lost mjrJife ; 
no, you arc my benefactor, a^ yott.ha?e> hastened- my 
entrance into a happy immortality. This. '.is my 
sense of this accident : but the world in which yon 
Jive may have thoughts of it to your disadvantage : 
I have thert'fore taken care to provide for*^you in my 
■u'ill, and have placed you above what you have to 
foar from their ill-nature." 

' While this excellent woman spoke these words, 
pVs(eau looked as if he received a condemnation to 
die, insUad of a pension for his life. Madame de 
\ illaeerfc Jived til) xif;ht of the clock the next night ; 
and though f^lie must have laboured uiulcr the most 

a D "J 



t, torincnts, she poseessed her mind witii so 
FkI a patience, Iliat oue may ratfaer say she 
Mued to. breathe, than she died at that hour. Voa, 
wbV'had nut the happiness to be personally knoiva 
(othkUdy, haTcnotbing but to rejoice in the honour 
yoa had (tf being related to su great merit ; but we, 
who uve lost her conrersation, cannot so easily cesi^ 
4>iur own happiness by reflecUoti upon hers. 

Your affectionate kinsman, 
and most obedient, bumble sorrant, 

PAUL 



' Then hardly can be a greater instance oF an h&- 
nic mind than the unprejudiced manner ia which 
"Ab Udy weighed this misfortune. The regard of life 
cAdd not make her OTcrloofc the contrition of the 
iinliqipy man, whose more than ordinary concern 
for her was all his guilt. Il would certainly be of sin. 
'gnlar DM to human society to hafe an esact account 
of tku lady's ordinary conduct, which was crowned 
byxt natommon magnanimity. Such greatness was 
Bot to bo acquired in the last article ; nor il it to be 
Jovbtedbut it was a constant practice of all that is 
prdWaWorthy, which made her capable of beholding 
dmh^-BOt as the diesolution, but consummation of 
•faerHftw T, 
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"What We hear taoita less tb»n what w 



iLTOiT, srtw liaTiDg rcprcEented in vision the 
tory of mankind to the Urst great period of na- 
«, dispatchrs the remaining part of it in narration. 
I luu den&ed a icry handEome reason for the an- 
'S proceeding with Adam after this manner; 
iifgli derail tlcss the true reason was the difficult]'' 
ich the poet would have found to have shadowed 
t Eo mixed and complicated a story in visible ob. 
is. I could wish, however, that the author had 
ae it, whafever pains it might have cost him. To 
e my opinion freelyi 1 think that the exhibiting 
ft aiihi history of mankind in vision, and part in 
rrative, is as if an history, pa inter should put in 
oun one half of his subject, and write down the 
laioing part of it. If Milton's poem flags any 
ere, it is in this narration, where in some places 

author \iai been so attentive to his divinity that 

has neglected his poetry. The narration, how- 
r, rises very happily on several occasions, where 

subject is capable of poetical ornaments, as par- 
ilarly in Ihe confusion which he describes among 

builders of Babel, and in his short sketch of the 
gues of Egypt. The storm of hail and fire, with 

darkness that overspread the land for three days, 
described with great Strength. The beautiful 
isage which follows is raised upon noble hints in 
ipture: 4 
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< -Thus with ten wounds 

The river-dragon tam'd at length submits 

To let his- sojourners depart ; and ofc 

Humble^ hi stubborn heart ; but still. aj( ice. 
More harden d after thaw : till in.his ra^e 
Pursuing whom he late dismiss'd. the sea 
Swallows him with his ho;t ; but them- let pass 
As on dry land between two crystal walls ; 
Aw*d by the. rod of Moses so to stand 
Divided * 

The river-dragon is an allusion to the cr 
which inhabits the Nile, from whence Egypt 
her plenty. This allusion is taken from that 
passage in Ezekiel : ' Thus saith the Lord G 
hold I am against thee, Pharaoh king of Kg 
groat dragon that lieth in the midst of his 
which hath said, My river is mine own, an( 
made it for myself.' Milton has given us 
very noble and poetical image in the same 
tion, which is copied almost word for word oi 
history of Moses : 

* All night he will pursue, but his approach 
Darkness defends between till morning watch : 
'i'hen through the fiery pillar and the cloud 
God looking forth will trouble all his host, 
And craze their chariot wheels : when by comm 
Moses once more his potent rod extends 
Over the sea : the sea his rod obeys : 
On their cmbattell'd ranks the waves return 
And overwhelm their war * 

As the principal design of this episode wa 
Adam an idea of the holy person who was to 
human nature in that happiness and |>erfecti 
which it had fallen, the poet confines himse 
line of Abraham, from whence the Messiah 
descend. The angel is described as seeing 
iriarch actually travelling towards the land 
miso, which gives a particular liveliness to 
oi' tile narration: 
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' I see him, but thou canst not, with what fiiith 

He leaves his go Js, liii frieDdsiiiu native toil, 

Vr orChdldea, pouingnaw ihe ford 

To Haran ; after him a cumbrouEi train 

Ofiierd»,ani3flock«,Bndnum'roos senitndej 

Not wnnd'riDg poor, but trusting all hit wealth 

With God, who call'd him in a Und unknown. 

Canaan he now attaiD<i ; I kc his tents 

Pitih'd about Sechem, and the oeighbouring plain 

OfMorehj there bj promise he receives 

Gitt tohia progeny of all that bud ; 

From HamDih noithward to the dCECrt south; 

ITbingB by their names 1 call, though jet unnani'd.)' 

As Virgirs Tision in ihe sixth ^ndd probably 
ne Milton the liint of this whole episode, the last 
te is a translation of that verse where Anchisea 
cntions the names of places, which they were ta 
!ar hereafter : 

Ttie poet has very finely represenled the joy and 
ladnesa of heart which arises in Adato upon his <lis- 
overy of the Messiah. As he sees his day at a dis- 
iDce through types and shadows, he rejoices in itj 
ut when he linds the redemption of man com- 
Icted, and Paradise again renewed, he breaks fortll 
1 rapture and transport: 

■ O goodness infinite, goodness immeDSC ! 
That all thij good of evil shall produce,' &c. 

I have hinted in my sixth paper on Milton, that 
It heroic poem, according to the opinion of the best 
rilics, ought to end happily, and leave the miad of 
lie reader, after hating conducted it through many 
oubts and fears, sorrows and disquietudes, in a stats 
f tranquillity and satisfaction, Milton's fable, whiok 
ad so many other quEiliflcatioDS to recommend it^ 
*as deficient in this particular. It is here therefore 
bat the poet has shown a most esquisilc judgment, 
s wellas the finest invention, by finding out a method 
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to su|iply this naturikl dci'fct iu his' suhjecl. 
CUfdingly he leaves [he aiiversary ol' maukinil, in tlin 
Lut view wbich Im giv(;g of hiui, uuder tlic lownt 
■Ute of moTtiBcatiuii uad iliKupp'jiDCiiitMil. We sm 
hidi die wiuff Ashes, ^ravdin^ iu ihi: dutt, uad luadea 
with aupumuDiuritry paiu^ and turmeutj. Ui) tLe 
cuntr&ry, our twu Stst {i^iitiiU are cumforled by 
dreauiii and vuiuus, thbtsrud uilU pranii^cs uf salrj- 
tiun, and iu a niauDur raised lu a greiklcf hapijbicii 
than thiit which thuy had I'orftited. In short, HMna 
u rcpri^fii'iitiU uiiaeiablv In [liu height uf his Iri- 
UDiphs, aud Aduin triuiupiid.nl ia the height ut' nii- 
Kry. 

Milton's poem ends rery nobly. The last gpeechu 
of Adam and ibe arclian^i:! ita lull uf uiuritl oud in- 
BttuflivesenliiuL'ntK. The ale.'p Ihat full njjon Kie, 
and tliu elfect* it had in quiutiug the tlisordera of hrc 
iuiiid, produces the same kiud u( cunsuUtion iu the 
reader, who cannot peruse tile Ust beautiful apiwclii 
which U ascribed to ih>i luqlher of maukiod, witbuuC 
ftiit'crft pleasure anil batini'actiuu : 

' Whence ihoD return 'it. and whither wentVl, I koow; 

Far God ii alao in ileep, and ilreanii advl^, 

WhicJi he hath lenc [jropitiaus, i-iaie gruit guod 

Prcssging. lince with luiruw and licdi'c'a diaUiK* 

Wearied 1 Tell wtleep i but now lead on j 

In me isno delay T w^ththectago, 

U to stay here ; wahom thee herelosu; 

la to gobi.-nce unuiilliii.;: thuu ta fiie 

Art airtbiugiiuidcr heBT'ii, oJI plueitb 

Who for oi]' wilful oriuie «rt bvoian'd h. 

Ybis farther contDUtfini yctvrcure 

I carry hence ; ihuugh nil by mc U lost. 

Such hivnur 1 unworthy iiant>uch<nf' d, 

, The folluwing lines, ithich conclude. tf|£,p(pn, 
rise in a must jjlorious blo^t of yo^' ' ' 
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Heliodoriti in the ^Ithiopirs arqiiaint)U9,'tt)a(IIie 

n of the gods differs from that of mortals, as 

rormcrilo not stir their feet, nor proceed step by 

), but slide over the surfaee of ihc earth ijy an 

ivm awimniing of the whole body. The reader 

I erve with how poetical s. description Milion 

a biited the same kind of motion to Ihc angds 

vere to take possession of I'aradise : 

■ So spake our mother £ve ; and Adtm heard 
WcU pleaa'd, but answcr'd not { for now loo niglt 
Th' archiingEltnoDd; aadfrmn the other failL 
'I'd their filed station, ah in biij^r array 
The cherubim descended ; on ibe ground 

fi t'rum a river, o^er the marifth gC^e^, 
iii.J gathers ground fast at the lab'rer'i heel 
Honicwar.d reiurnini?, Hi^h in front ndranc'd, 
1 he bratidUh'd sword of Cod before them bluz'd 

The author helped his invention in flie follofr- 
passage, by rellecting on the behaviour of the 

iv[ who in buly writ has the conduct of Lot and 
s family. The circumstance:! dranii from thatre- 
tion are very gracefully made use of on thU occu- 



eitherhand llie haiC'niDgBDgel caoght 
liau'ring uaiencs, and id ih'eaiteru gate 
llhrmdi.c^t; and down ihe cliff as faU 
ihe subjeL.ted plain ; then disappear'd, 
:y luokiug batk/ &c 

sci'nc which our first parenis arc sarprised 
pun their looking liack on Paradise, wondir. 
rikes the reader's i in agin at ion, as notbing can 
e ua'iural than the tuarb they tlied on that u&> 



• They looking birt, all th' "■tern ^i 
d Paradue, liu laLe thnr happjr setitt 
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WaVd owr br diat flaminr ferand, the pA9 
With dreadfal faces thronged and fioy armr i . t« 

Some natural tears they dropp'd but wip'd them 
The world was all before them, whereto chooae 
Their place of rest, and Providence their 



If I night presume to off«r at the smallest altsJ 
ration in thisdiTine work, I should think the poeni 
would end better with the passage here qnotad) timl 
with the two verses which follow : 

< They hand in hand, with wand*ring steps and tSuw^ 
Through Eden took their solitary way.* 

These two verses, though they hare their beantfi 
fall very much below the foregoing passage, and tu 
new in the mind of the reader that angaiali whidi 
was pretty well laid by that consideration : 

' The world was all before them, whereto Aoate- 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide;** 

The number of books in Paradise Lost is e^iul t^ 
those of the iEneid. Our Author in his first edition 
had divided his poem into ten books, but aitonrarda 
broke the seventh and the eleventh ^ch of thanmto 
two dtficrent books, by the help of some small addi^ 
tions. This second division was made with great 
judgment, as any onev may see who will be at the 
pains of examining it. It was not dbne for the sake 
of such a chimerijcal beauty as that of resemUiiig 
Virgil in this particular, but for the more just, and 
regular disposition of this great work. 

Those who have read Bossu, and many of Ae 
critics who have written since his time, will not par- 
don me if I do not find out the particular morsl 
which is inculcated in Paradise Lost. Though I cflt 
by no means think, with the last-mentioned Frondif 
author, that an epic writer first of all. pitches npon 
a certain moral, as the ground- work and fonnAitioB 
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of his poem) and afterwards finds out a story to it ; I 
Am however of opinion, that no just .heroic poenqi 
ever was or can be made, from whence one giPeat 
moral may not be deduced. Tbit which reigns. ii| 
bijlton is the most universal and most i^sefulthat can 
be imagined. It is iii short this, that obediem^e tp 
the will of God makes men happy, and m^ disobey 
dience makes them miserable. This is visibly thf 
moral of the principal fable, wluch turns'' upon Adan| 
md Eve, who continued in Paradise while they kept 
the command that was given them, and. wer^e diiv^ 
out of it as soon as they had transgressed. Xhli i| 
likewise the moral of the principal ^pisod^, idbidl 

)ws us hpw an innumerable multitude of angeb 
[Qil from their disobedience^ Beridea ^Ui^ graat 
mbraJ, whidi may be looked upon as the soni of Urn 
fable, there are infinity of i^nder-morals wV^^k wre 
to be drawn from the several parts of the poeqiy aii4 
which make this work more ujsefol and ^|strnctiv# 
than any other poem in any language* 

Those who have criticised on the Odyssey^ tiie 
Iliad, and JSneid, hs^ye taken a greaf d^ <tf paiai 
to fix the number of months and da3r8 amtalned ii| 
the action of each of those poems. Jf any on^ thiokf 
it worth his while to examine this particular in MU<^ 
ton, he will find, that from Adam's f^t appepva^ce 
in the fourth book^ to his expulsion froiii Ruradiii 
in the twelfth, the author reckons' ten diys. Asfo^ 
that part of the action which is described in the thref 
first books, as it does, not pass within the regions <rf 
nature, I have before observed that it is not- subject 
U> any calculations of time. 

I have now finished my observations pn a work 
which docs an honour to the English nation. I hav^ 
taken a general view of it under these four heads— 
the fable, the characters, the sentiments, and th|» 
language, and made each of them, the subJQpt of ^ 
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psrlinlKr^cr. - 1 have in the next place spoke o! 
.L_ _.-_.^-i.^ii^|jj^jj ^11^ author may incur nnder fSfh 
!, which I have confined to two papers, 
t ha,<e enlarged the nnmlKT if 1 bad 
I dwell on su ungrateful a subjnL 
er, that tjio severest reader will not 
find M^littiefanlt in heroic poetry, which this an- 
lh«r baa Mleh into, that doee not come under one of 
those head! Km on g which 1 have distributed his se- 
veral blemlBhes. After having thus treated at krge 
of PusdifcLost, Icouldnot think it sufficient to haie 
celebrated ttis poem in the whole withont descend. 
ingto porticulurs. I have therefore bestowed a pa- 
per upon each book, and endeavonred not ontf ta 
prore tint the poem is beautiful in general, but tu 
point out its particular beauties ; and, to deterroiDe 
^TberRn'tiiey consist, I have endeavourod to show 
bow some pusages arc beautiful by being sublime, 
•tben^ being soft, others by being natur&l ; which 
of tbbm are recommended by the passion, which bf 
the tnorkl^ which by the sentiment, and which by the 
MtpresBioA. J have likewise endeavoured tu show 
how the geaibs of the poet shines by a happy ia«^n- 
tionj a distant allusion, or a judicious imitation ; bow 
he has copied or improved Homer or Virgil, and 
taiteilili own imaginations by the use which he has 
nadeof- sereral poetical jjassagcs in Scriptarc. I 
L'rted also several passages in Tatso, 
i3 imitated : but, as 1 do notlook 
dent Toucher, I wonid nirl 
nich quotations as might du 
in than to the English pi)ct. 
> eudi'aroured tu parlicuiariso those 
9 of beauty which it would bete- 
dioiu torecapitulale, but -» hich arc esscntiaJ to po* 
etry, and which may be met with in the works of thiJ 
|reat- •nthw. liad 1 Ifaoiight, at my first engnjiiiK 



joif^t have i 
%hich dbr anl hor has 
upon Ttuifr til 
yetp'ex my rrai 
more honour to 
{n short, 1 have 
Innmaerable kin 
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in this design, that it would ha?e led me tO: so great 
length, I believe I should never have entered upon it ; 
but the kind reception which it has met with among- 
those whose judgment I have a value for, aa well ua 
the uncommon demands which my bookseller tellft 
me have been made for these pariicnlar discourses, 
give me no rt^ason to repeat of the pains I have beea 
at in composing them. h*. 
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Totus mundus agit bhtrio/tem» 
-All the world's a^ stage* 



And ail the men and women merely, playert. 

' SHAKSPEARV. y 

Many of my fair*" readers, as well as ifury gtj 
and wcll-received persons of the other sex, are ex- 
tremely perplexed at the. Latin sentences at the 
head of my speculations. I do not kno^^i; Whether 
I ought not to indulge them with translations of e^h 
of them : however, I bave tp-day taken dawn from 
the top of the stage in Drury-lane a lait of Latin 
which often stands in thejir view, and signifies, that 
' The whole world acts the player.' It is .certain 
that if we look all round us, and behold the di&eren( 
employments of mankind, you hardly see one. Who is 
not, as the player is, in an assumed character. Th^ 
lawyer who is vehement and loud in a .cai^sa 
wherein he kno w he has not the truth of the ques« 
tion on his side, is a player as to the personated 
part, but incomparably meaner than he. as to the 
prostitution of himself for hire; because the .pleads 
er's falsehood introduces injustice ; the player feignf 
for no other end but t^ divert or instruct you. The 
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diiinc, whoso passions Iritnaport him to say tnj 
thing with any view but promoting Ihc intereeU of 
true piely and religion, is a, player with a still gtcatct 
imputation of guill, in proportion to his depreciating 
a character more sacred. Consider all the diSbrenl 
pursuits and employments of men, and you will fiiid 
baif their aiHions Knd to nothing else but disgiii&c 
and imposture ; and all that is done which proceeds 
not from a man's very self, is tho action of a plajcr. 
For this ri^ason it is that I make so frequent mention 
of the stage. It is with me a matter of the highest 
consideration, what parts arc well or ill performed, 
what passions or seuliments arc indulged or culti< 
vatcd, and consequently what manuers and castomf 
are transfused from the stage to the world, which re- 
ciprocally imitate each other. As the writers of 
epic poems introduce shadowy persons, and repre- 
sent Tices and virtues under the cliaracter of men 
itnd women ; so I, who am a Spectator in the world, , 
may perhaps sometimes make use of the names of | 
the actors of the stage, to represent or admonisb 
those who transact all'airs in the world, When I 
am commending Wilks for representing the tender- 
ness of a husband and a father in Macbeth, the con- 
trition of a reformed prodigal in Harry the Fourili, 
the winning emptiness of a young man of good'Oa. 
ture and wealth in 'I'he Trip to the Jubilee, the offi. 
ciousnoss of an artful servant in the Fox ; when thus 
I celebrate Wilks, I talk to all the world who arc 
engaged in any of those circumstances. If 1 were 
to speak of merit ncgk'cted, misapplied, or misun- 
derstood, might I not say Eastcourt has a great ca- 
pacity ? But it is not the iulercst of others who bear I 
a figure on the stage, that his talents were under- 
stood ^ it is their business to impose upon him wbiil i 
Cannot become him, or keep ont of hb hanils anjr I 
thing in which he would shine. Were one to i ' 
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a suspicion of himself in a man who passes upon thf 
world for a fine thing, in order to alarm bim, oq^ 
might say, If Lord Foppington was notoB tbestac^ 
(Cibber acts the false pretensions to a genteel bi>lKU 
;riour so Tery justly), he would have in the genera, 
lity of mankind more that woCild admire than deride 
him. When we come to characters directly- comi- 
cal, it is not to be imagined what effect a wdliregq. 
Jated stage would have upon men's manners* Tho 
craft of an usurer, the absurdity pf a rjch fool, tho 
awl^ward roughness of a fellow of half courage,. the 
ungraceful mirth of a creature of half ^wit, might for 
ever be put out of countenance by proper parts {ot 
Doggct. Johnson, by acting Corbacchia.thnglhejr 
night, must have given all who. saw* him a thorougk 
detestation of aged .avarice. The petniaiicy/^.^ 
peevish old. fellow, who iovesand-hat^S'he -koowf 
not why^ is .very e;iLceliently. performed by <the ia<* 
genious Mr. William Penkethmanin the Fop*s F<Hr; 
tune; where, in the character of. Don Choleric 
Snap Shorto de Testy, he answers, no questioii^ttiut 
to those whom he likes, and wapts no account jof any 
thing from those he approves.- Mr. . iBlehkethman is 
filso master of as many faces .in the dumb..8ceQea8 
pan be expected from a man in thejcircumsianoes.of 
being ready to perish out of fear . aB4^ttiif^r. H9 
wonders through the whole scene very masterly, 
without neglecting his victuals. If it be -as I havo 
heard it sometimes mentioned, a great qiialificadon 
of the world to follow business and pleasure too, 
what is it in the ingenious Mr. Penkcthman to re- 
present a sense of pleasure and pain at the same 
time — as you may see him do this evening? 

As it is certain that a stage ought to be wholly 
suppressed, or judiciously encouraged, while therq 
is one in the nation, men turned for regular plea^ 
uure camiot employ their thoughts more usefully, 

£^3 
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for the diversioii of mankind, than by contindng 
them that it is in themseWes to raise this ientertain- 
ment to the greatest hdght. It would be ^ peat 
improvement, as well as embellishmient to flie the* 
atre, if dancing were more regarded, and tang|ht to 
all the actors. One Who has the . adyantage of 
sach an agreeable girlish person as Mr». BtckneU, 
joined with her capacity of imitation, could in 
proper gesture and motion represent all fhedeoent 
characters of female life. An amiable modesty in 
one aspect of a dancer, and assumed confidence in 
another, a sudden joy in another, a falHng.off with 
an impatience of being beheld, a return towards 
the audience with an unsteady resolution to approach 
them, and well-acted solicitude to please, would 
reyive in^ the company all the fine touehes of nfaid 
raised in observrng all the objects of afibctioii and 
passion they had before beheld. Such elegant en. 
tertalnments as these would polish the town into judg- 
ment in their gratifications ; and delicacy in pleMure 
is the first step people of condition take in refonni. 
tion from yice. Mrs. Bicknell has the only capid« 
ty for this sort of dancing of any on the stage ; and I 
dare say all who see her performance to.morn>w 
night, when sure the romp will do her best for her 
own benefit, will be of my mind. 

T. 
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N"37l. TUESDAY, MAY 6, 1712. 



I 8HJLL communicate to my readers the following 
letter for liic entertainment of this day. 

' You know Tery well that our nation is 
more famous for that sort of men who are called 
" whims" and "humourists,"' than any other 
ionQtry in the world : fur which reason if is ob- 
ferfed, that our Englisli comedy excels that of all 
bUier nations in the novelty and variety of its charac- 
ters. 

' Among those innumerable sets of whims which 
6ar country produces, there are none whom I have 
M^arded with more curiosity than those who have 
ioTeated any particular kind of dirersioa for the 
totertainment of themselves and their friends. My 
fetter sliall single out those who tako delight in sort. 
iog a company that has something; of burlesque and 
ridicule in its appearance. I shall make myself un. 
derstood by the following example. One of tLe 
wits of the last age, who was a man of a good 
Mtaie -|-, thought he never laid out his money better 
than in a jest. As he was one year at the Bath, ob- 

■ DemocritHS, 

t Villars, tlic last Duke ot Buckingham, and fiCher of the late 
ItM; Mv; M'ordcf MontagaCi 
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Mniag thmt, In the greftt nmiliifncp of One prnplf, 
tfaerewere M*en1 aMon); them with ](ing chins,* 
part. of (fce finJCf' ]>7.vbich he himself wu TM'y I 
wuch diatinguiihira, he invited to dinner half k Kore | 
of theie remarkable pefsons who had their meutbi 
in the middle, of (heir faer>;. They had no ■fiuoiin' 
placed themselret about ttie tabic but they bc^an 
to slare'tipon one another, nut btiiiQ able to imagine 
wha^ had bronght thettt t(^gctb^r, Our English pro- 
Terbuiys, ^hi 



It proTcd ao ia. the atsemhiy I nm now speahin^ of, 
who seeing to giany peaks of faces a^ltuicd wiiii 
eating, prinking, and dbruiirbi?, and obsi^rTiag all 
the chins that w^ pretciU meeting to^uthiT very 
often orer' the centiv of' the table, every one grew 
sensible of the jest, and gave into it with so much 
goodhuinotir,that they lived in strict frieoclship aud 
alliance from that <^y. forward. 

* The Game genUemsn some time after packed 
together a set of oglers, as be called them, cud- 
sisting of such as had an unlucky cast in their eyi». 
His diversion on thif occasion was to stii the cross 
bows, mistaken signs, end n rung conuiTaoccs, that 
parsed amidst sq njAny brukcti and refractt^d rajs of 
aight. 

* The third feast vhjrh Ibis merry gentleman 
fihibited was to the staninuTCTS. whom he got to- 
gether in a sufficient budy lo fUl his table, lie 
had ordered one of his servant^^, who vm placed 
behind a screen, to vrrile down thtir tahl«.talk, 
vhich was very easy to be done ivitbont the help 
ofsbprt band. It appears by the notes which 
vere ta^en, (h#t though tbeir i 
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fell, there were not above twenty words spoken 
iluring the first course ; that upon servfag up 
the ijcconi], oni? of the company was a ijnarter of 
an hour iu telliog them that the ducklings and 
asparagus were Tcry good ; and that another took 
np the same time in dcclariug himstlf of the same 
epiniun. Thb jeet did not, however, go off so 
well as the former ; for one of the guesU being a 
brave man, and fuller of resentment than he knew 
how to express, went out of tlie room, and sent 
the facetious invitcr a challenge in writing, which, 
though it wai afterwards dropped by the intt-rpo- 
sition of friends, put a stop to these ludicrous enter- 
tainments. 

' Now, Sir, I dare say you will agree with me, 
'that as there is no moral in these jesis they ought 
to be discouraged, and looked upon rather as pieces 
of unluckiness than wit. However 39 it is natural 
for one man to rcSne npon the thought of another; 
and impossible for any single purson, how great 
soever his parts may be, to invent an art, and brins; 
It to its utuiosl perfection ; I shall here give you an 
account of an honest geutlcraaii of my aci]u:iinl- 
aiice, who upon hearing the character of ihe wit 
above mentioned, has liimscif assumed it, and en. 
deavoured to convert it to the benelit of mmikind. 
He invited half a dozen of his friends one day to 
dinner, who were each of them famous for in. 
sorting several redundant phrases in their disi;oiirae, 
as " D'ye hear me?— Dye see— That is, — And 
80, Sir." Each of his gnesis making use of his 
particulat' elegance, appeared so ridicoloiis to hij 
neighbour, that he could not but rellert n|ion hi ii- 
Belf as appearing equally ridiculous to the rMt >ii" 
the company. By this means, before they had sat 
long together, every one, taking with' tiie greatest 
circumspection, and carefully avoidiiig im &TOurite 
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ex(>letive, tLe conversation was clnued of jb.te^ 
dundancies, and had a greater quantity of smci 
though less of sound in it. 

' The saqie well-me^ing gentleman took ocou 
lion, at another time, to bring together such of to 
Irii-nds as were addicted to a foolish halntnal custom 
of swearing. In order to show them theabsurditj 
of the practice, he had recourse to the inventioii 
aboTc mentioned, having placed ai^ on^aimeBsis in 
a ])rivate part of the room. After the seoond 
bottle, when men open their minds without reservei 
my honest friend began to take notice of the maaj 
sonorous but unnecessary words that had passed tai 
his house since their sitting down at table^ and bow 
much good conversation they had lost by giving 
way to such superfluous phrases. ** What a tax,*' 
says he, ^* would they have raised for the poor^hai 
we put the laws in execution upon one aooth^P' 
Every one of them took this gentle reproof in good 
part ; upoq which he told them, that, knowing 
their conTeri'ation would have no secrets in it, be had 
ordered it to betaken down in writing, and, for. the 
humour-sake would read it to them, i/. they -pleased. 
There \^ere ten sheets of it, which might/ have -bueB 
reduced to two, had there not been those abomi^ 
nable interpolations I have before mentioned. Upon 
the reading of it in cold blood, it looked rather like 
a conference of fiends than of men. In short, every 
one trembled at hintself upon hearing calmly what 
he had pronounced amidst the heat and inad? ertency 
of discourse. 

' 1 shall only mention another occasion ivherein 
he made use of the same invention to cure a dif- 
ferent kind of men, who are the pests of all polite 
<;oi)v creation, and murder time as much as either of 
the two former, though they do it more innocently — 
J mv'au^ that dull generation of t>tory-teiiers« Jtfy 
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"ritnd got together about half a dozen of hia ac- 
ijuaintanue, who were infected with this strange 
malady. The Gr§t day one of thera sitting down 
entered upon the siege of Namur, which lasted till 
r>>ur o'clock, their time of parting. The sccund 
d^y a North Briton took possession of thediscour.'e, 
whii:h it was impossible to gut out of his hands bj 
long as the company stayed together. The third 
day was engrossed after the same manner by a story 
of the same length. Thoy at la^I began to reltt-ct 
upon this barbarous way of treating one another, 
and by this means awakened out of that letTiargy 
with which each of thela bad bi3«n selced fur several 

' Aa yon have somewhere declared, that CTtraof- 
(linary and uncommon characters of mankind are tha 
game which you delight in, and as I look upon yoa 
to be the greatest sportsman, or, if you please, the 
^imrod amon;; this species of writers, I thi/ught thi« 
disco rery would not be naac«eptable to yuu. 

1 am, Sir, &e,' 
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Pudet bac opprtbrh tniit •- # 

Et Jki fotuisse^et no» pehatiH r^tti^ . -y 

OVID. Met. l.7N« 

To hear an open slander, is a qirse ; 

But not to find as answer^ is a wdiqey ' 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, M«|l4«nftYs 

< I AM ficxton of ihe>pari8k^ of Cmmt^ 
garden, and complained to you some tilM ^p| 
that as I was tolling into prajcrfr at ckwiB Ift'Ae 
morning, crowds of people of quality JtavtaMiA'Ai 
assemble at a puppet-show on flie-otberiUA-«C'4ki 
garden. I had at the same time aveiy 'gNltlk 
esteem i ^r Mr. Powell and his little thrmgMiM 
commonwealth, as if they had enticed '.thjB -gflttfanf 
into those wanderings : but let that be as it idll^ I 
am convinced of the honest intentions of. ihn JM 
Mr. Powell and company, and send this to acqpwU 
you, that he has given all the profits vUeh shiU 
arise to-morrow night by his play to the me of the 
poor charity.children of this parish. I have bieea 
informed, Sir, that in Holland all persons who set 
up any show, or act any stage- play, be theactori 
cither of wood and wire, or jQesh and blood, are 
obliged to pa}/ out of their gains such a proportkin 
to the honest and industrious poor in the neighbour- 
hood : by this means they make divc^ion aiM) plea- 
sure pay a tax to labour and industry.- I have bees 
told ab^o, that all the time of Lent, in Ronun-ca- 
thoiic countries, the persons of condition adninbter 
to the necesiiitics of the poor, and attond the beds 

"^ In the original publication in folio, the motto ii 
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irf keftrt and difoued persons. Ouir (ytdttstant 
Udim and geatlemen are so fltnicfa to seok for pro* 
per wftfs of passing time^ that tiey. are obliged to 
fsneklBdlo for knowing what to do with tkemh. 
adves* Since tke case is so, I' desire only 7011 
wo«14 intreat oar people of qualky, wko are not to 
be interrapted in their pleasure, lo think of the 
practice of any moral dntjr^ that tiie^ woaM at knst 
in^ for tiwir sins, and giro something to tbesepdoT 
children^ alittle ont of their Inxarj and flftfMrflaltif 
woold ^tone, in some mefksore, for tlie wanleii nse 
.of the lest of dieir forttnes. It ' would tto^nMU 
titpks^ beaaOis, if^ Melodies who havnt the^oik^ 
tSfi and passages of tiie plajr^honse "were, apM 
fpfcfif oAsnee, oMiged to pay to. this ezo^edt ln& 
itftftlonol schoob of charity. This method W0\M 
njf(l|f[0 oftaders thismielTes do sefrice to At 'paMlc. 
But tak Ui». mean thne I derire you wdaVl pubftsh 
Ola ToTAiilsry reparation whi^ Mr. Pb well does 
IMsr parish, for the noise hie has made in it hf 
^ aoQStant ratt&i^ of coadbei, dr^s, tmirfpet^ ^ 
trinmphiy' and battles. The destfac%n of Troy, ' 
.»4<fOTWd with Hi^land dances, are |0 mako up 
lim entertainment of all who are sa lipdl ^posed 
as not to forbear a light entertainm(Kit,:iRi>r no pfher 
reason but that it is |io do a good action. 

; I am,, siit, 
Iponr most humble scrrant, 

KALPH J|BL^F|tY. 

^ tarn credibly informed, that all the inshinations 
which a certain writer made against Mr. Powell at' 
the Bath, are fai9e and groundless.' ' 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ My employment, which is that of a 

broker, leading m^ often '^ into taverns about the 

VOL. xr. r f 
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Exchange, has given me occasfbii 'to' observe 1 
certain enormity, which I shall here submit' to "yoiu 
animadyersion. In three or four of these tavemfj 
I haye, at different times, taken notice- of ft }n«d8i 
set of people, with grave coantenaiices, vhort wigsj 
black clothes, or dark camlet trimmed with Uack. 
and mourning gloves and hat-bands, who meet 01 
certain days at each ta? ern successively,, and keef 
a sort of moving club. Having oftea Ai6t wttt 
their faces, and observed a certain sUnlciii^ waj 
in their dropping in one after another,- I .liMl'dN 
curiosity to inquire into their characters,' bdng tfai 
rather moved to it by their agreeing in tto till, 
polarity of their dress; and I find, itpdn And en. 
mination, they ^rc a knot of parish clerks, Irhc 
bave taken a fancy to one another, and fieiliap 
settle the bills of mortality over their half»{£its; I 
have so great a value and veneration for -any whc 
have but even an assenting amen in the' service 
religion, that I am afraid lest these person^ shOvu 
jncur some scandal by this practice; aiid-'wouk 
therefore haife them, without raiflery, tMfgtA U 
. send the Florence and pulfets ' home to = their owi 
houses, and not pretend to live as vrell Ml*tte c^tf^ 
seers of the poor. 

I am, SIR, 
Your most humble servant, 

HUMPHRY TRAKSFSfl,' 
* MR SPECTATOR, X ' May 6th. 

^ t was last Wpdncsday night at ft (aten 
in the city, among a set of men who call tfaemseha 
'' the lawyers' club." You must know,. Sir, 
club consists only of attorneys; and at thismee 
every one proposes the cause he has theiH in hand 
to the board, upon which each member gives liii 
judgn^cnt according to thf; e:xperience he has mti 
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If it happens that anjr one putf a case of 
ii they have had no precedent, it is noted 
I hy their clerk Will Goosequill (who registers 
proceedings), that one of them may go the 
nay. with it to aconiisel. Thiif indeed is oom* 
bie, and ought to be the princiitel end of 
meeting; but had you been thefe^ tp haTO^ 
i thcxp relate' their medio^ of mana^ng a 
, their manner of drawing out- their bills^ 
ia short, their argoments upon the sereral 
of abusing their clients, with the applaiisa 
x> him wlio lias donJe' it' most artfidljTy 
re 1 oefere now hare girea your remarki- olf, 
^hey are so consdous that their 'discoimea 
; to be kept a sedret^ that fh'ey are ifert aaim 
of admitting any person, whtf is not of th«ir 
>n. (■ When any who are nof of ^Qm/Ufit 
sc in, the person who introduces him ^S^lM 
rery honeat gentleman, and he is taken in^ aa 
:ant i$, to pay costs. I am admitted, npdn 
ecommendation of one of their princimb^ ' aa 
r ^nest good-natured fellow, ihU wUl iwnniSf 
a plot, and only desires to^nnk^Hi bettla 
oke his pipe. You ha^e formerly rtaiarkfid 
several sorts of clubs; and as tlie taadcttcy.df 
\ only to increase fraud and deceit^ LJU^yJHI 
lease to take notice of it. 

I am, with respecty 

Your hnmUe femnt^ • 
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FaUit enim vitium fpecie viriutls et umhrB, 

JOY. Sat.xlf.ltk 

Vjce oft IS hid in Virtue^s fair disguise, 

And in her borrowed form escapes inquiriiig ejok 

>Ir.,. liOCKE, in his treatise of Human Unjtentand* 

ing, has spent two chapters upon the alnifie of 

^ords. The first and most palpable abate of 

ivords, he says, is when they are nsed. mthoit 

clear and distinct ideas ; the second, when we aie 

so nnconstant and unsteady in the application of 

thorn, that we sometimes use them to signify om 

idea, sometimes another. He adds, that the result 

of our contemplations and rcasoningS) while w6 

have no precise ideas fixed to our words, must 

needs be Tery confused and absurd. To aroid thli 

in convenience, more especially in moral discouncs, 

where the same word should be constantly nsed ii 

the same sense, he earnestly recommends the use 

of definitions. ' A definition,' says he, ^ is' thi 

only way whereby the precise meaning of morii 

words can be known.' He therefore accuses those 

of great ircgligcnce who discourse of moral things 

with the least obscurity in the terms they make -use 

of; since, upon the fore-mentioned ground, he doei 

not scruple to say that he thinks ^ morality is capable 

of demonstration as well as the mathematics.' 

I know no two words that haTe been more 
abused by the difTerent and wrong interpretations 
which are ))ut upon them, than those two, modesty 
and assurance. To h&y such a one id a modci^ 
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WAUj Bomettiiie» indeed passes for a good character ; 
but at present is, Tery often used to signify a sheep. 
^i ^^M^^^ fellow, who. has neither good breed- 
tiig, politeness, nor any knowledge of the Vorld. 

A^in^ a faan of assorance, though at first it 
only denoted a person of a free, and open carriage, 
^ npw. Tery QSu<Mly applied to a profligate wretch, 
.who can break through ail the riilei of dteency and 

inoMlity without a blush- 

^ ) I, shall efi4«|tTonr therefore in Uiis essay V> re- 
store these words to their true mcftning, to prerent 
jjke ideq^ of «e|odes^ from being cQufoonded witii 
dSat of sheeplwness, and to hindisr impudence from 
]|^af»li^ for assurance. 

« If I iras^put to define modesty, I would call it 
^^t|^ reflection of an ingetupus * mind, dtber when 
Ik. man has cominltted an action for which he cea« 
fflres( UiQsel^ or lancies that he is exposed to the 
ji^s^re of others/ 

For this reason a man truly modest is as npuch so 
«wfaai he is alone as in company) and as subject to 
a Uush in his closet as when the eyes of multitudes 
^•re'npon him. 

t do not remember to liavQ met with any instance 

,pf modesty with which I am so well .pleased as 

that celebrated one of the young prince whose 

fatlier being a tributary king to the Romans, had 

teveral complaints laid ag^hrt bite before the se* 

,aate, as a tyrant and oppiresser of his subjects. 

. The prince went to Rome to defend his father ; 

but coming into the senate, and hearing a multi* 

tude of crimes proved* upon*hlm« was so oppressed 

when it came to his turn to speak, thatjhe was 

unable to utter a wortL The story tells ns,^ that 

the fathers were more moTed at iliis instiukx of 

- . .. ■• , .^ • 

* IngtMMt seems to be here nsed for tm gt m mi * .j 

F F 3 
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modesty and iDgennlty * than they conid 
4)y the most pathetic oraiion, and, in shoii 
4he guilty father for this early promise c 
the son. 

I take ^ assurance to be tiie faculty ol 
a man^s self, or of saying and doing 
things without any uneasiness or emof 
mind/ That which generally giyes a mai 
is a moderate knowledge of the world, 
all, a mind fixed and determined in it 
nothing against the mies of honour i 
An oj)en and assured behajiour is the n 
sequence of such a resolution. A man 1 
if his words or actions are at any ti 
sented, retires within himself, and, fn i 
ness of his own int^rity, assumes force 
despise the little censures of ignorance an 

Every one ought to cherish and en 
himself the modesty and assurance I haT< 
tioned. 

A man without assurance is liable t 
uneasy by the folly or ill-nature of every t 
rerses with. A man without modesty 
sense of honour and virtue. 

it is more than probable that the pi 
mentioned possessed both these qualifies 
very eminent degree. Without assurance 
never have undertaken to speak befor 
august assembly in the world: without n 
would have pleaded the cause he had i 
him, though it had appeared ever so scam 

From what has b(H*n said, it is plan 
desty and assurance arc both amiable, ani 
well meet in the same person. When th 

^ Itigenuitj seems here to be used in the se: 
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mixed and blended' together, tiiey compose what 
we endeavour to express when we say. ^ a modest 
assurance;' by which we understand the just mean 
between bashfulness ^nd io^plldeBQe. . 

I shall cpndade widi observing, that aft flie same 
man may be both modest' asd assured, so it is also 
possible for the. sam^ im. be both ian»idff>t and 
bashfbL 

W^baPfc frequeal lastaaees of Ihis iodd Mnd oi 
mixture in people* tif- dtprayad altAds. mf mean 
education, who, though they are not aUe to meet 
m man's eyes^ -or pronooace a aeatepca wiHionl Cfl^ 
fasion, can Tiduntarily commit the gieaieiNt TiUaiiii^ 
4»r mostindecent actiotts. 

Sndi a person seems to haw made a nesokiliffft io 
40 131 even in spite of Umadf. ^d in dMbmoe 44 
idl iluMe checks and restxttoitsiiis temp^ andeoBht 
{plaxjon weevil to have laid, in hiawajr. , 

Upon the whole, I would endeavour to «staUis|i 
ibis maxim^ that the practice #f virtue is tii» jaoat 
{)ropar method to give a mani^ becinntag aymFanca 
in hill words and actions*. Guilt alwi^ seekt l» 
ahelt^ itself in one of 1i$» ^tieines, yid U^ Mm^ 
Allies alt^Ei^cd with both« X 
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Nil actum' riputans si quid supitresset annduM* ' 

, LUCAN. U. *7. 

He reckon *d not the past, while aught reinain*d 
Great to be done, or xnighty to be jgain'd* 

BOW£« 

ff 

TucRE is a fault, which, though common, wan 
*namc. It is the rery contrary to procrastiuatj 
As wc lose the present hour by delaying from 
to day to execute what we ought to do immcdiat 
f b most of us take occasion to sit still and thi 
away the time in our possession, by retrospect 
what is past, -imagining we have already acqui 
oursclyes, and established our characters in 
sight of mankind. But when we thus -put a r\ 
upon ourselves for what we have already done, 
farther than to explain ourselves in order to ae 
•our future conduct, that will give us an over-w< 
ing' opinion of our merit, to the prejudice of - 
present industry. The great rule, methinks, she 
b^, to manage the instant in whicn we stand, v 
fortitude, equanimity, and moderation, according 
men's respective circumstances. If our past act! 
reproach us, they cannot be atoned for by our c 
leverc reflections so effectually as by a contrary b< 
riour. If they are praise-worthy, the memory of tl 
is of no use but to act suitably to them. Thus a g 
present behaviour is an implicit repentance for ; 
miscarriage in what is past ; but present slack] 
will not make up for past activity. Time has sk 
lowed up all that we contemporaries did yestei 
as irrevocably as it has the actions of tlie an 
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Avtftns. Bat ve aie a^BB awi&e^ adl vitf iMI 
f« doiM^^ibif — to>d«y wtich p— tt ■Mi wi anjH 
pcttkii^? SUI ve moifeer the C0II7 «f lart 
liglity or resolve spoa the cmoK if trMw t»- 
Borrow? last mght k certMBly go—^ —J to — r* 
row BU17 never arrives TUi iartipt ifri mt^ 
Ctfi yog oblige «y—i of ho— r—iiirtB^? Ho 
it imnedifttelj. Cob 70m viiit a tick frwd? Wll 
iifc serivis him to tei^ 700 csler, owl w u^^nmd j^mt 
own ease and plevare to coMCoft Us wMkBcn, oad 
J^mr the Impertinenees of a wietch ii pain? Do 
not st^totakocoachftathegone. YoartnlBMi 
will hiiog sorrow, aoA yoar hotfle mwUmtm Goto 
paidMr 9adk TirCaea 



aaeiMitienedbecaasotlMy occnrtoaliaw.vrBpt 
emery iMa» is softdaadyoonvinced, Aatlo 
Ae use of the preKot jnoawrt^ ani ivMlve. 
for tiio'Aitvipeoiily, is an nnparionable Miy» Win* 
I attesipted to consider, was tiieausdUrfof seltiBg 
sncha valae npon what is past, as to tUnk ilve hnra 
dooeenoaglw Let anas have filled all the* oCms 
«f Hfe with the highest dignity tiU yeststd^yv m^ 
begin to live only to himself to^y, he aMMt atp^et 
be Will, in the effects apon his tfepntatlanvbaoanA 
aidered as the man who died.yasterdqr*' ntt-;matt 
who distinguishes hiaiBflIf from the reit^iitaodi* hi m 
jyress oi people: those brfore.him iHertepI hie 
]^ogre88 ; and those behind him, ii ha- does noC 
urge on, will tread Jilm down« Qaesar, 'of wtan It 
was said that he thought aiothhig done wUlo dhevft 
was left any thing for him to do, went oaltn per* 
forming the greatest exploits^ wiAoat aasomfaig to 
himself a privilege of taking, rest npon the loaoBhu 
tion of the merit of his former actions. It was the 
manner of that glorions captaito to write down what 
scenes he had passed through; but it WM rather to* 
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keep his affairs in method, and capable of H > 
review, in case they should be examined by othen 
than that he built a renown upon any thing that wa 
past. I shall produce two fragments of his, to de 
monstrate that it was his Yule of life to snppoi 
himself rather by what he should perform, than wha 
he had done already. In the tablet which he wor 
about him the same year in which he obtained th* 
battle of Pharsalia^ there were found these loos< 
notes of his own conduct. It is supposied, by th< 
circumstances they alluded to, that they might hi 
set down the evening of the same night. 

' My part is now but begun, and my glory mus' 
be sustained by the use I make of this victory 
otherwise my loss will be greater than that of Pom- 
pcy. Our personal reputation will rise or fall as w( 
bear our respective fortunes. All my private enc* 
mics among the prisoners shall be spared. I wil! 
forget this, in order to obtain such another day. 
Trebutius is ashamed to see me: I will go to 1 
tent, and be reconciled in private. Give all tnc 
men of honour, who take part with me, the terms 1 
offered before the battle. I-iet them owe this tc 
their friends who have been long in my interests. 
Power is weakened by the full use of it, but ex- 
tended by moderation. Galbinius is proud, and 
will be servile in his present fortune: let him wait 
Send for Stcrtinius : he is modest, and his virtue ii 
worth gaining. I have cooled my heart with re- 
flection, and am fit to rejoice with the army to-mor- 
row. He is a popular general, who can expose him- 
self like a private man during a battle; but he 
more popular who can rejoice but like a private man 
after a victory.' 

What is particularly proper for the example of 
all who pretend to industry in the pursuit of ho* 
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and tirtue, is, that thid hero Iras more than 
irily solicitous about his reputation, when a 
on mind would have thought itself in security^ 
iiF^n itself a loose to joy and triumph. But 
h this is a very gr^t instance of his temper^ 
t confess I am more taVen with his reflectiiODi 
he retired to his closet i^ soine' disturbanoe 
the repeated ill oinens of Calphumia^B^ream^ 
ight before his death. The Uferal traoslatioii 
^t fragment sl\all conclude this paper. 
le it so then. If I am to die to-niorrDWy that 
i^lf I am to do to-morrow. It will not be the% 
se I am wiHing it should be then; nor shall I 
» it, because 1 am unwilling. It is !|[| the goda 
^*but in myself how, I shall die* . If Calphiarnia'a 
IS are fumes, of indigestion, how shall I behoU 
iy after to-morrow ? If they are from the godty 
idmbnition is not to prepare me to escape frqoi 
decree, but to meet it. I have lived to a fnU 
fr days and of glory j what is thei^ithat CaMar 
)t doae with as much honour as ancient heroes ? 
r has not yet died 1 Ca&sar is pi^pared to die.* . 
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I /reaidaitrm maiU, vtcavfi 



Ifnacn Mai,, 



Pgiuj™ Utb-.p*ptiiai limit. 



BOS. 4 0d. 
We bartarCDilr I'all them blest 
"Who ire of largest tcuementipoiaeM, 
While swelliag coffers break tncir owil 
Min'c truljr happy ihote who can 
Govern that liltfe empire nim { 
Who ipend their treasure freelf, U 'xwm 
Bf the large bount; of indulgent hav'i 
Who, in a fix'd, unaltrrabU state. 

Smite at the doublfut tide of Fate, 
And Bcom alike her friendship and her 1 
Who potton leu than falsehood fear, 
X^tb to purcluie lifeiO dear. 

STEPNEY. 



»ar^r 



I HAVE more than once had occasion to mention i 
noblu saying of Seneca the pbilosopher, tlutavir- 
tuuus person struggling with misfortunes, and rising 
aljove tlitm, is an object on which the gods them- 
:if1ve9 may louti. down with delight. I shall tht4e- 
fore set befuru my reader a ({ci>ne of this kind of 
distress in priiate life, for thu specolation of tbi) 
day. 

An eminent citizctii who had lived in good fashion 
and credit, was, by a train of accidents, and by an 
nnavoidable perjilcicity in his atl'airs, reduced to a 
low ciimlitlon. There is a modesty usually attend- 
ing faitltjess poTcrty, wbi<:h made him rather chuuiii 
to ri^duce Jiis manner of livinj to his frressnt clrcuia- 
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stances, than solicit his friendi in ordef to mppMt 
the show of an estate when IIm tulist^fioe wis gone* 
His wife, who was a woman of sense 9ad Tbtne^ 
behaved herself oni. this occasiett wM mm tem m an 
decenciy, and never appeared 9o amiaMe in Ida ejrea 
.as now. Instead of npbraidRng him with (heampie 
fortune she had bronglit, or tlionMmy gimto l fc rB 
she had refused for his sake, she fwkmbkd wU tiio 
instances of her aifection, while %er haslNUMi unM 
continually pouring oat his heart Ui hariacomplaiaM 
that he had ruined the best wonaa in tliew<MrM. Ha 
sometimes came home at a time when slie'did not 
expect him, and surprised her In tears, which sha 
endeay cured to coficeal^ a)id always put on aa atf of 
cheerfulnei^ to receii^ him. To lessen their cpu 
pensc, their eldest daughter (whom I shall odl 
Amanda) was sent into the e0untry,.to Aehome <tf 
an honest fanner, who had ttiarf{|»l a seVTlUit it the 
family. This young woman was apprdreni^e Of 
the ruin which was approaching, and had privately 
engaged a friend In the neighbourhood* to giTe her 
an account of what passed frbia' tinr^ to time in 
her father's affairs. Amanda was in the bloom of heir 
youth and beauty ; when the lord of the manor, 
who often called in at the farmer^s house as ha 
followed his country sports,, fell passioliately ia 
Io>e with her. He was a man of great generoSitjlT, 
but from a loose education, had contracted a 
hearty aversion to marriage. He therefore eOw 
tortained a design upon Amanda's virtue, which 
present he thought fit to ke(?p private. The 
innocent creature, who never suspected his in- 
tentions, was pleased with his person ; and, having 
observed his growing passion for her, hoj>ed by so 
advantageous a match she might quickly be in a 
capacity of supporting lier impoverished relations. 
One day^ as h^ caUed to see iK>r,.he found her ia. 
VOL. xr. a Q 
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•tears over a letter she had just recdred from h« 
friend, which gave an account that her father hid 
lately been stripped of c?ery thing by an osecatioD. 
The lover, who with some difiiculty found oat the 
cause of her grief, took this occasion to make her a 
proposal, it is impossible to express Amanda's emu 
fusion when she found his pretensions were not ho- 
nourable. She was now deserted of all her hopeii 
and had no power to speak, but, rushing from him 
in the utmost disturbance, locked herself up in ber 
chamber. He immediately dispatched a messenger 
to her father with the following letter. 

* SIR, 

^ I HAVE heard of your misfortnneB. and 
have offered your daughter, if she will live with mCf 
to settle on her four hundred pounds a year, ^d to 
lay down the sum for which you are now distressed. 
I will be so ingenuous as to tell you that I do not 
intend marriage ; but if you are wise, you will me 
your authority with her not to be too nice,, when sht 
has an opportunity of saving you and your famlljfi 
and of making herself happy. 

I am, &c.* 

This letter came to the hands of Amanda's mother. 
She opened and read it with great surprise and | 
concern. She did not think it proper to eiplaia 
herself to the messenger, but, desiring him. to call 
again the next morning, she wrote to her daughter 
as follows: 

^ DEAREST CHILD, 

' Your father and I have just received a letter 
from a gentleman who pretends love to yon, with a 
proposal that iusults our misfortuoes, and wookl 
throw us to a lower degree of misery than any ihini 
which is come upon us. Uow txmld thi» barlmrovil I 
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i thiDk thtt the tendereit of pareiite wbiiM hi 
ptedta supply thdr wants by giving up tbebett 
ohiMrcn to infiiny and ruin? It ka mean and 
artifice to make tliis proposal afa tiMeHrlM^ 
e 1 ks our necessities must compel us to anjT 
but "we will not eat tke bread of slianM;- '96at 
Yore we charge tkee not to think of -m^ bnt^A 
^ snare which is laid for thy Tirtoe. ito» 

e oi 1 ing us : it is not so bad as you peitepis 
ATe be told. All tlnngs will yet be wel^ and 1 
hail write my child better news. 
* I haye been interrupted ; I know waft how I 
moTed to say things would mend. As 'I WM 
gon, I was startled by the noise of ono'Attfc 
»cked at the door, and hatk brought as an.afnea;* 
€ supply of a debt whidi has long been oiAtt, 
X will now tell thee all. It is some dayt I bm 
almost without support^ having conveyed vribat 
ictie money I could raise to your poor father •— ^"nidjl 
iralt weep to think where he is, yet be aisnved' Iw 
will be soon at liberty. That cruel letter ^ouM bans 
hroke his heart, but I hare concealed it Mmi UdI* 
I have no companion 9^ present beddes little Fainrfy 
who stands watching my looks as I write, and ti 
crying for her sister. She says she is sure yOtt ard 
t welU having discovered that niy pvesettt'troubte 
ibout you. But do not thibk I wouM {fans npHit 
my sorrows to grieve thee. 'No; it it to inftttiif 
thee not to make them insupportable, by aiNBng 
what would be worse than all. L^t tis bMrclMr-' 
fully an affliction which we have not brought on 
ourselves, and remember there is a Power who itan 
liatter deliver us out of it than by the loss of thy inno* 
cence. Heaven preserve my dear child t 

Thy affectionate mother, 

'■ ■ ■ .^ 
Th6. messenger, notwithstanding be promised to 

«6S 
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4elirer this letter to Amaoda, caiTiod it first to hit 
tnaxter, wbu he imagined would be glad to bare an 
opportunity of giriYig it intn Iter hands himscir. )|i« 
inastfr was impalipnt to know the suowws iit hit 
proposal, and therefore broke open the letter |iri. 
vately to set thecoatenU. He trasnot a liltli' notrj 
kt so true a picture of virtue in distress ; but at llio 
Umc time was infinitely surprised to find his offers 
lojecti^d. However, he resoh^d not to suppress 
4ie letter, but carefully smled it up again, an<l car- 
ded it tu Amanda. A.1I his imdeaToiirs to wa her 
Were in vain till she was assured ha hrou){ht a let- 
ter from her mothiT. He would not part with it 
but upon coaditian that she would read it without 
tcaving the room. Whili? she was perusing it, hf 
6xtd his eyes on her face with the deepest attention. 
Her conecrn gave a new suftne^ to her beauty, and, 
when she bnrst into tears, he could no Ioniser refriin 
from bearing a part in her sorrow, and telhog her, 
that he too had read the letter, and was resolved tu 
make reparation for having been the occasion of it. 
My reader will not be displeased ta see the second 
epistle ivhich he now wrote to Amanda's mother. 

'I AM full of shame, and will never for. 
give myself if I have not your pardon for what 1 
lately wrote. It was far from say iutentiou to add 
trouble to the afflicted ; nor could any thin^ bul 
my being a stranger to you have b^^trayed me into 
a. fault, for which, if I live, 1 shall endeavour to 
make you amends, as a son. ^'ou cannot be unhappj 
while Amanda is your daughter ; nor shall be, if anj 
thing can prevent it which is in the powoc of. 



Your most obedient humble scrtant, 
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t Tbis. lettet he sent by, bis stewsid, and soon after 
went up to town himself to completo ' the goMrdvs 
met he had now resoljed on. By his fiiendsUpaiid 
aasistance Amanda^s father was qoickJjr in- a eoadl- 
tion of retnering his perplexed ^alrs. To ada* 
jdwie, he married Amanda, and enjof ed Ae doable 
#atipfac<ion of having restored a worthy Auaily to 
ihf ir former prosperity, and of making himself happy 
b^ an alliance to their virtues. • ^ 
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nBBS»8it.vU tk 
From the Pjrtbagorean ya co A. 

^MK. SPECTATOR, 

. , ^ I HATE obsenred that the officer you 
time ago appointed as inspector of signi^hasnot 
done his duty so well as to give you an aoconnt 
of very many strange occarredces in the ptfblie 
afreets, which ^are worthy of, but have escaped your 
notice. Among all the o Idnesses which. I h^ve ever 
met with, that which 1 am now tdling you gave ma 
most delight. You mast have obsenred that all the 
criers in the street attract the attention of the . paa* 
sengers, and of the inhabitants in the several parts, 
.by something very particular in their tone itsMf, in 
the dwelling npon a note, or else making themselves 
wholly unintelligible by a scream. The person I am 
SQ delighted with has nothing to sell, but ver/ 
gravely receives the bounty of the people, for no 
other merit but the homage they pay. to his manper 

o G 3 
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of signifymg to them lliat he wants a Enbsld)'. Tos 
must sure hare beard spvak of an old man vhD 
wdks about llie city, and that part of the suburb* 
which lifs beyond th« Tower, perfnrming the offiM 
of a day -watchman, followed by a. goose, whiA 
bears the hob of hia ditty, and confirms what itesip 
Hilh a, Quack, quack. I gave little heed to Ihi 
mention of tliis known circumstance till, being the 
other day in those quarters, I passed by a decre)nt 
old fellow »ith a pole in his hand, who just then was 
bawling out, ' Hair an hour after ooi; o'cluckl' and 
immediately a dirty goose behind made her response, 
' QuacJc, quack.' 1 could nut forbear attending 
thia grave procession for the length of half a sWeet, 
with no Eiuall amazement to fiad the whole place sb 
familiarly acquainted wilh a melancholy midnight 
voice at noon.day, giving them the hour, -and et- 
horting them of the departure of time, with a bounce 
at their doors. While I was fnll of this noTelty, I 
vent into a friend's house, and told hiro how I wat 
diverted with their whimsical monitor and his cqui- 
p^M. My friend gave me the history ; and inter- 
rapt^ my commendatioTi of the man, by telling me 
tte liTelihood of these two animals is pnrchasei 
rather by the good parts of the goose than of the 
leader; for it seems the peripatetic who walkod 
before her was a watchman in that neighbourhood; 
sod the goose of herself, by frequent ht;arlug thl« 
tone, out of her natural vigilance, not only obSerred, 
but answered it »cry regularly from time to time. 
The watchman was so affected with it, that lie 
bought her, and has taken her in partner, only al- 
tering their hours of duty from night to day. The 
itown has come into it, and they live veiy cumfort. 
ably. This is the matter of fact. Now I desii* 
yon, who are a profound philosopher, to consider 
tiu$ aUiaacB of instinct and reasoH. Vuur itpQi)id»> 
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y tarn lery natui^jr vpon tiM f oroo tliet»« 

r part of maakliid may hare apoD the spiiHi oC 

ft ms^Jike tJm watofamaii, may be Terjr Mar thf. 

idard of geese. And you nay add to AU {Heaa^v 

ical obiarfatioo, hoir, in all ages and tioiei^ th#^ 

rorld has been carried away by odd -vnaccowitMii 

bi , which Qne wooJd think woaU past apoa fio. 

Biore which had reason ; aod^ nad«r tiie symkoleC 

goose, yon may enter into the manaer aad jao* 

nod of leading creatures with their eyes opeA; 

'ough thick and thin, /or they know mot whaty tinqr 

mow not why, ^^ , 

' All whicJi is Jivmldy snbmitted to pmx ipecta* 

QKyal wisdom, foy^ 



am, 



Your mostihainble aorfnuity ■. 

ai ICBAHL AAKPBft** 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I HATE for several years had nnder 
aareibe government and education of yonagkidiefiy 
rhich trust I haye endeavoured ^ dkcharge. ^ilk 
iua regard to their several capacities and foiptniM^« 
I have left nothing undone to imprint m eirery cana 
of them an humble courteous ' ndnd^ a^eompaBJIfld 
with a graceful becoming n»en,' and have made theoa 
pretty much acquaintiad with the homehold j^rt oC 
family affairs; but still I find there i». somotlilnf 
rery much wanting in the air of my ladies, difie* 
rent from what I have observed in those w|io am 
esteemed your fine^bred women. Now, Sir, I mns^ 
3wn to you, I never suftered my girls to* learn to 
lance ; but since I.have read your discourse of danc« 
ng, where you have described the hieauty and ifirit 
tlierc is in rcfjiilar motion, I own myself your con- 
Trfc, and rcsolv*^ for the future to give my youttg 
adics th<tt nrcoinpUshme^t. But upon imparting 
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my desigB^ to their parents, I haye becA made Terj 
iineasy for some time, bscause seTcral of them haTe 
declared) that if I did not make use of the muter 
they recomracnded, they would take away their 
children. • There was colonel Jumper's lady,, a co* 
loncl of the train-bands, that has a great interest m 
her parish ; she recommends Mr. Trott for the pret- 
tiest master in town; that no man teaches a jig like 
him ; that she has seen him rise six or seren capers 
toj^ether with the greatest case imaginable; and 
that his scholars twist thcmseWes more ways thio 
the scholars of any master in town ; besides, there it 
Madam Prim, an alderman's lady, recommends a 
maiiter of their own name, but she declares he is not 
of their family, yet a very extraordinary man in hit 
way ; for, besides a yery soft air he has in dancing, 
he gives them a particular behayiour at a tea-table, 
and in presenting their snuff-box ; teaches to twif 1, 
slip, or iiirt a fan, and how to place patches to ths 
best advantage, either for fat or lean, long or oval 
faces; for my lady says there is more in these 
things tliau the world imagines. But I must con- 
fess, the major part of those I am concerned with 
leave it to me. I desire therefore, according to the 
inclosed direction, you would send your correspon- 
dent who has writ to you on that subject to my house. 
If proper application this way can give innocence 
hew charms, and make virtue legible in tiie coun- 
tenance, I shall spare no charge to make my sdio- 
lars, in their very features and limbs, bear witness 
how careful I have been in the other parts of their 
education. 

I am, SIR, 
Your most humble servant, 

- T. KACHASL WATCHFUL*' 
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,^my qvisque vkei, nunquam hwmiti iaiii 

BOB-SOdlsliMfti. 

. What each ilumldtiyyisfieldainkKOivOl 
We ttoprovided, are undone. 

C8EECH. 

• 

OYE was the mother of poetry, andstill proJBafiy 
Qong the most ignorant vad twrbaroBS, a thputanj • 
laginary distresses and poetical eomplaiitti» ,.Jt: 
akes a footman talk like OroondatflB, and cpajpaHv 
brutal rustic into a gentle swain. The Biost'4ifdi« 
iry plebeian or mechanic in. love bcods a^d ftmVi 

ly with a certain elegance and tapdermp. of' Mi 
meuts which this passion qatvrally inapim* . 
These inward langnishings^ of ^a mind infectoii. 
ith this softness have givert. birth tQ -i| phraia 
hich is made nse of by all the voting tcttie,4irqni 
le highest to the lowest — I mean that of f dyjof 
>r love.' 

Romances, which owo their Tery.^bfiiDg to <Uf 

assion, are full pf these inet^pihiariciaJL dci^bBi 

rocs and heroines, kn^^hta, iqairet, and ^Ifpa^ 

s, arc all of them in a dying conditioBik Thean 

the same kind of mortaUty in our ni«d|9m tfa* 

i where every one gasps, liainta, bleed^, aad 

Many of the poets, to describa the me^m^ 

ion which is done by this pasdon, represeiit Ibii. 

UT sex as basilisks, that destroy with their eyea ; bat 

think Mr. Cowley has, with great justness of 

hougbt, compared a beautiful woman to a porcn* 

)ine, that sends an arrow from erery part* ^ 

I have often tliought that there is no way so 
Acctual for the cure of this general infirmityi ai 
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a man^fl reflecting upon the motires that produce 
it. When the passion, proceeds from the ^ense of 
any virtue or perfection in the person belof^ed, I 
would by no means discourage it; but if a man 
considers that all his hea^y complamts of woandi 
and deaths rise from some little afiectations of co« 
quetry, which are rmproved into charms by hit 
own fond imagination, the very laying before bim« 
self the cause of his distemper may be Bufficieni to 
effect tlie cure of it. 

- It is in this view that I hare looked orer this 
several bundles of letters which I have recdred 
from dying people, and composed out of them the 
following bill of mortality, which I shall lay before 
my reader without any farther preface, as hoping 
that it may be useful to him in discovering Ihose 
several places where there is -most danger, and 
those fatal arts which are made use of to destroy the 
heedless and unwary. 

Lysander, slain at a puppets sliow on fhe third of 
September. 

Thrysis shot from a casement in Piccadilly. 

T. S. wounded by Zelinda's scarlet stockingi af 
she was stepping out of a coach. 

Will Simple, smitten at the opera by the glance of 
ah eye that was aimed at one who stood by him. 

- Tho. Vainlove, lost his life at a ball. 

Tim. Tattle, killed by the tap of a fan on his left 
shoulder by Coquetilla, as he was talking carelessly 
with her in a bow«window. 

Sir Simon Softly, murdered at the play-house in 
Drury-lane by a frown. 

Philander, mortally wounded by Cleora^ as she 
was adjustrng her tucker. 

' Ralph Gapley, esq. hit by a random.shot at Ae 
ring. 
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F. R. caught his death upon the wat^r, April 
ihe 1st. .. , . .- ■. ,,.; ;. ■ 

W. W. killed hy an nnlcnowii haul, .iimt lR«t 
playing \iith the gloTe off upon the siffe of the 
front hex in Drui'y.lane* 

.Sir Christopher Crazy, hart, hurt 1^ th^ bmii^ of 
a M^halc-bone petticoat. -• ..,•_,. 

Sylrius, shot through t]ie sticky pf ft fan 4t St. 
James's church. * •- . j.-.^ ♦^ 

Damon struck through the heart by a dianiiMld 
necklace. • . -a- ■ i,,.; j •-.■. 

. Thomas Trusty, Francis 'GooSfquUJy. ^^fTQlJiJpi 
Mcanwell, Edward Callow, ^esqrs. •itanding^il^. a 
row, fell all four at the same timey^ by an ogle of tlie 
widow Trapland. 

Tom Rattle, chancing to tread upon a^kdyfy taO 
as he came out of the playhouse, she turiMJiil f idl apoo 
him, and laid him dead upon the spot. . . 

Dick Tastewell, slain by a blush from tile ;qaeen*» 
box in the third act of the Trip to the Jubilee. 

Samuel Felt, haberdasher, wounded jn hia walks to 
[slington, by Mrs. Susanna Cross.sti(^, asahewas 
riambering over a stile. ^ 

R; F. T. W. S. I. M. P. &d tilt la dMtt fai 
the last birth.day massacre* . ^.^ -¥- ' i. '•/ 

Roger Blinko, cut off in the twen^-ftrttyearaf 
lis age by a whitewash* • , •' «**-%'- . - ..**,. 

Musldorus, slain by an arrow 4liat,flev oat af a 
limple in Belinda's left cheek. 

Ned Courtly, presentiag Fla^^ with her gloTa 
which she had dropped on purpoie}, she rec^iwd 
t, and took away his life with a courtesy. 

John Gosserin, haying received i slight hurt 
rom a pair of b)uc ryes, as he was nuddng his 
scape, was dispatdicd by a fmile.' , '/ 

Strcphon killed by GlanncU as sb9 iiQok^idown 
ito t4ic pit. . • 
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Charles Careless shot flying by a girl of fiffeceiii 
who unexpectedly popped her head apon Urn ovt 
of a coach. 

Josiah Wither, a^cd threescore and three, sent (o 
his long home by Elizabeth Jetwell, spinster. 

Jack FrceloYO murdered by Melissa in her hair. 

William Wiseacre, gent, drowned in a flood of 
lears by Mc^l Common. 

John Pleadwell, esq. of the Middle Temple, 
barrister at iavr, assassinated in his chambers ths 
Gth instant by Kittj Sly, who pretended to eometo 
him for his adiicc. L 
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AggredtTii magnot ! adtrit jam tempm ktmgrttm 

VIRO. Ecl.iT.4p. 

Mature in ycars> to ready honours more. 

DRYOXN^ 

I WILL make no apology for entertaining the reader 
with the following poem, which is written by a 
great gcnins, a friend of mine * in the country, 
who is not ashamed to employ his wit in (ho praise 
0f his Makar. 

MESSIAH: 

A SACRED ECLOGUr, 

Composed of several passages of Isaiah the Prophet^ 

Writien in Imitation of HrgU^s PalB§. 

Yc nympbsof Solyma! begin the sons: 
To heavenly themes sublimer strains Delaqg; 
The mossy fountains, and the sylvan shades. 
The dreams of Pindus, and th' Aooian nuidsi 

• Pope. Sec No. .534. 

4 
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l>clight 00 m ar e O Thum »r iFoicei w p ii t y '.• '. 
Who touch'd l^aiah't InOlow'd Upi yiidk §nt 

Rape into fatore tiqiCB, the bnrd beg«a» 
A virirui shall concdYC, a ▼irgin bear a too It 
|%om Jesse's root behold a h«ncfa arise, -*4^' |fiixL4^ 
l¥ho« sacred flower with fingraim £Us dMtli|»t' 
Th'jitbefeal Spirit o'er its leaim shall mofit^ -. ^ 
And on its top desccnids the mystic Dove* 
Te heavens I firom high the dewy-Mctarpovr, ' rfrvf. ^ 
And in toA siknce shed the klddly jslwwer r 
TheadiafldweiikthchcaBiigplMitibaUald;' . sn!.4« 
iProm st0nn8 a shdfiery Jttd TOnM^ 
All crimeschaU cease* ami andttit €n«d diaa Ulf 
RetMiwDfjiisciee lift aloft her scale; h« 7« 

Peace o'er the world her oUfewaadeiteml^ -a: 

AndwhiteHrob'dhi&oceB^eltoaftheinraD-doMieiid ' . . 
Swiltfly theyearstandriietlieeiTecttd aNml 
oil sprhig to light, aospieiotM Babe, bebocn ! usn. «• 

See nature hastes her eaifieit wmaihs to hn^i^ 
•^ith all the tncinse olthc bwMhhig wftmg i • 
See lofty Ldiai^ hie head tfdvancie,. - ^>'* 

See noddinr ferestaoothe imwHiini iaoKM^ ■ > . 

See spicy cMids frMi W»l|r Sltfni^liM^ '•;^>. 

And Carmers flower top perlimiei thrilBeii > ^' 
Hal-k ! a rlad voice the loiMsly deecctdiybcfSf ''■ . «Lt#4^^ 
Prepare the way ! a Qod, a Qod *Mf > ^ -':*M 

A Oodt aGodI theyocalhUbrapCTv >. '■ 

The rocks procUfan th* approachiqi btkf. 
IjO eaitfa receives him froaa Ae tiOi Jhifc sjdea! . . /. .'! ;r 
Sink down, ye mountains; and yc ^i^Ueyfc riee'! 
With heads declhi'd, y« ccdan, hMHlgB p^f ' 
Be smooth ye rodu; ye rapid flaadit five uf 1 '• 
The SAVioua comes t by ancictt hitfds tetMll l.» 
Hearhim,yedeaf; andattyeblbd,bdMlil xBLin. 

He from thick films &haU puife the viaial raft *XM!f* 5,C. 
And on the sightless eve-ball pow titt day. a * 

. ^Ils He th' obstructed pathioC sound shall rku% -. 
And bid new music chanh th* unfolding ear : 
The dumb shall smg, die lame hit cntt^fore^ ' .i I 

And leap exulting hke the boondinffroe; 
Kg sigh, no murmur, the wide wend shall hmt^ 
From every face he wipes off everv tear, SET. t» 

In adamantine chains shall death be bound. 
And hell*s grim tyrant led th' eternal wound* . d. i<* 
YOL. XI. H K 
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As the good shepherd tendi his fleeqr care, 

Seeks freshest pastures and the purest air, 
Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directif 
By day o'ersees them, and by night protects* . 
1 he tender lamb he raises in his arms. 
Feeds from his hand, and in his bosom warms; 
Mankind shall thus his guardian care engage, 

Isz, IX. 6. The promis'd father of the future age. 
ii. 4. No more shall nation against nation rise. 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 
Nor fields with gleaming steel be cover'd o*e^ 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more : 
But useless lauces into scythes shall bend» 
And the broad falchion in a pluugh-share eiuL 

Ixv. 21, 22. Then palaces shall rise ; the joyful son 

Shall nnish what the short-liv^d sire begun ; ■ 
Their vines a shadow to their race shaU jricldt 
And the same hand that sow*d shall reap the fiel4 

zxxv. I. 7. The swain in barren deserts with surprise 
Sees lilies spring, and sudden verdure risCy 
And starts amidst the thirsty wilds to hear 
New falls of water murmuring in his ear : 
On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes. 
The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods. 

zli.i9,and Waste sandy valleys, once perplexM with thorn* 

Iv. 13. The spiry fur and shapely box adorn ; 

To leafless shrubs the flowering palms succeed,. 
And odorous myrtle to the noisome weed. 

xi. 6, 7, 8 The lambs with wolves shall grace the verdant 
mead, 
And boys in flowery bands the tyger lead ( 
The steer and lion at one crib shall meet. 
And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim's feet : 
The smiling infant in his hand shall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake— 
Pleas*d the green lustre of the scales surver* 
And with their forked tongue, andpoinUest sting 
shall play. 

Ix. I. Rise, crown*d with light, imperial Salem, Hf^t 

Exalt thy towery head, and lift thy eyes ! 

Ix, 4. See a long race thy spacious courts adorn I 
See future sons and daughters yet unborn 
In crowding ranks on every side arise, 
Denaoding life, impatient for the skliH \ 
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See WbVous nations at' thy g«te»iatten4, ' Im« Is. '3* 

Walk in thy Ught, and in thy temple bendi - 

See thy bright altars thrpng*d with prostrate Ijflgi, 

And heaped with products of Sabsean spriiigi ! b, 6l . . 

For thee Idume's ^cy forests Mow, Iv* 

And seeds of gold in Opbir's mountains glow; ; ^ , 

See heaven its sparkling portals wide difflilay« 

And break upon thee with a flood of day ! ' ■ 

No more the rising sun ^U gild the moniy hL X9i ao« 

Nor evening Cyntma fill her siWer hdrttf ' H; 6. 

But lost, dissoWcd in thy siq^erior rays. 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 

O'erflow ihf courts: the Liobt HiMsi^jkt tbd^t 

shine 
Reveal'd, and God's eternal darbethtne f '* 1 -^A . > ^ 

The seas shall waste, the skies in sooboke decaj» ^ ^ uA 
Rocks ^todnst, and mountains mek^way) -.* 'v^T.-ia 
But fiz'd His word, His saving power remaini \ 
Cb^ reahn for ever lasu, thy own Messiah tHgak 



■ 
1. *# 
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Scirt tMum nihil ni^ M U seirt $§t teti^ ^kf* 

PE]l8.4at.|. tf. 

Science is not science till ttteiSt^ \ 

0EYDBM. 

»■'■ ■ 

I HATE often wondered i^ ihafc ill-natsied .posi- 
tion which has been sometimes maintained in th» 
schools, and is comprised tn aa old Latin rerte^ 
namely, that ^ A man's knowledge is wordi nothing* 
if he communicates what he knows to any one be« 
sides.' There is certainly no more sensible plea« 
sure to a good-natured man, than if he can by any 
means gratify or inform the mind of another. ' I 
mi^ht add, that this Tirtne naturally carries itt 
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own revrard along with it, since it is almost ii 
siblc it should be exercised without the imp 
mcnt of the person who practises it. The i 
of books and the daily occurrences of lite 
continually furnishing us with malter for th 
and reilection. It is extremely natural for 
desire to sec such our thoughts put in the dr 
words, without which, indeed, we can scarce 
a clear and distinct idea of ttiem ourselves, 
they are thus clothed in expressions, nothi 
truly shows us whether they are just or fall 
those elfects which they produce in the mil 
others. 

I am apt to flatter myself, that, in the cou 
i}\Q:^Q my speculations, I have treated of s 
subjects, and laid down many such rule« f< 
conduct of a man's life, which my readers 
cither wholly ignorant of before, or which ai 
those few who were acquainted with them I 
upon as so many secrets they have found out f 
conduct of themselves^ but were resolved ne 
have made public. 

I am the more confirmed in this opinlor 
my having received several letters, wherein 
censured for having prostituted Learning t 
embraces of the vulgar, and made her, as o 
my correspondents phrases it, a common s 
pet. I am charged by another with laying 
the arcana or secrets of prudence to the e 
every reader. • 

The narrow spirit which appears in the let 
the^e my correspondents is the less surprising 
has shown itself in all ages : there is still exit 
epistle written by Alexander the Great to hii 
Aristotle, upon that philosopher's publishing 
part of hjs writings ; in which the prince con 
#f his having made known to all the irorld the 



erefff ih learhihg which he hid- liebk^ •MDOiinii- 
catcd to him in private lectures; concltidinf) that 
im h^d rather excel the rest oi nmnklml in knoww 
lodge than in power. * • . 

• ' JiOnisa de Padilla, a ladjof gt^t leaiiiinf, and 
countess of Aranda, was in like maimer angiy with 
the famous Gratian, upon his puhlishing his tmHsf 
of the Discrcto, whefdn she fancied that bs had 
laid open those maxims to c<niimon rdMkn- whidi 
ought only to hare been' reserved for this JuMwledga 
of the great. . . ■ • 

These objections are thought tf maBf^^of f# 
niuch height, tha^ they ofteb'deftod the aliOfre»ii|en* 
doned authors by affiirm|hg . th^ hav^ afliSHlid Wch 
«n obscurity in their style tatd , mtmoet.vf ^^fiitin§| 
that, though every one may read* tMr w«4i%' theft 
vill bo but very few wbo (dm cotoprdiBiid ihife 
moaning. ' . ' v . ' ,. 

• Persiiis, 'the Latin sattrbt^'aftiQted obMNifl^fo#^ 
iinothcr reason ; with which, hpwererf JAr^' Gow* 
ley is so offended, that , writing to <me of his friends^ 
^ You,' says he, ' tell me, that you do notknow whe* 
ther Persius be a good poet or nQ, because jroii cannot 
understand him ; for which tery reascm I affirm that. 
he is not so.' ' ', ' 

However, this art of writing nnint^Iligibfy hat 
been very much improved, and followed Iqr wvfenl 
of the modems, who, observing the g oMvai indi* 
nation of mankind to dive into' a secret^ and' tht 
reputation many have acquired by coneeaiing their 
meaning under obscure terms and phraseVy resolve^ 
that they may be still more alMtruse, to write with* 
out any meaning at all. This art, as it is at pre- 
sent practised by many eminent authors, consists in 
throwing so many words a^ a venture. into diffisrent 
periods, and leaving the curious reader to find thc^ 
meaning of ihem. 

H u 3 
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The Egyptians, who made use of iiierog1y}dllei 
lo signify several things, eifpressed a man tftlio coiu 
flncd hi» knowledge and ^scoTeries altofiethec 
trithin himself by the figure of a dark laattn 
closed on all sides ; which, though it was UluDiI- 
nateil wittiitt, afforded no manner of light or adns* 
(age to such as stood by it. For my own part, a» 
X shall from time to timu com'mnoicate to the pub> 
lie wh^itever discoveries I happen to make, I should 
vuch rather be compared to an ordinary lamp, 
which consumes and wastes itself for the benefit of 



CTcry passenger. 

I shall eoHclndo this paper with the story of 
Rosicrusius's sepulchre. I suppose I need not in* 
form my readers that this man was the author of tbe 
ftosicrusian sect, and that his disciples still pretend 
to new discoveries, which Ihey arc never to comnui* 
•icale to the vat of mankind*. 
' ' 'A certain person having occasion to dig some- 
what deep in the ground, where this philosopher 
lay interred, met with a small door, having a wall 
on each side of it. His cariosity, and the hopes of 
finding some hidden treasure, soon prompted him 
to force open the door. He was immediately 
&nfpriscd by a sudden blaze of light, and disco- 
■ Tered a 'ery fair vault. At Ihc upper end of it 
'm&s a statue of a man in armour, sitting by a table, 
and leaning on his left arm. He held a trnncheoa 
in his right hand, and had a lamp burning before 
tiim. The man had no sooner set one foot wilhtt 
*he vault, than the statue erected itself from its 
leaning posture, stood bolt up.right, and, upon the 
fellow's advancing another step, lifted up the trutb 

'• SesComte de GBbBli5,parl'Abte Villart 1741. "ti- 
in iimo. and Pope's Woriu, cd. of Wub. vol. i. p. 10} llm*- 
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heon in his right hand. The bma still- w^sdaied 9i 
bird 9tcp, when the statue, with a furious lApw^ 

gike the lamp into a thousaad ^eces, and left lu* 
;u in a sudden darkness. 

* Jpon the report of this adTeaiare} tiie conntiy. 
)eopIe soon came with lights to the sepolchre^ jand 
liscerered that die statue, which was made of hn/^ 
was nothing more than a piece of dock* work ; tliJ4 
he floor of the Tault was all l^ose, aii4 pnderlai^ 
rith several springs, which, upon any. nitn^i -t^r' 
:erin|, naturally produced that "^hich had jbaf^ 
^ened.' 

Rosicrusius, say his disciples, made nse of liUi 

LOd to show the world that he had reaiQiTeptM 

ine eyer burning lamps of the ancients t|ioqgii Aa 

was resolyed no one should, leap any^ adTanlli^ 

frem the discoTery. . : . ^. 



*w 
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JStivalempaitetiier bahe» > m' 

OIVB. An Am. M. lit* 

WithpaticBce bear a rival in thy love. 

gm HinrsdayiMay S, x7X9k 

^ The character you have in the world ot 
bcUig the ladies' philosopher, and the pretty advice 
I have seen you give to others in your papers, make 
me address myself to yon in this abrupt manner, 
and to desire your opinion of what in this age a 
woman may call a lover. I have lately had a 
gentleman that I thought made prcteusions to mc. 
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insomnch that most of my friends took notice of 
it, and thought wc were really married. I did not 
take much jiains to undeceive them, and especially 
a young gentlewoman of my particular acqnaint«r 
ance, who was then in the country? "Slic coming 
to town, and seeing our intimacy so great, she 
gave herself the liberty of taking me to task con. 
coming it : 1 ingenuously told her wc wore not mar- 
ried, but I did not know what might be the erentt 
She soon got acquainted with the gentleman, and 
was pleased to take upon her to -examine him about 
it. Now, whether a new face had made a great* 
or conquest than the old I will leave yon to judge. 
I am informed that he utterly denied all preten- 
sions to courtship, but withal professed a sincere 
friendship forme; but, whether marriages are pro- 
posed by way of friendship or not, is what I desire 
to know, and what I may really call a lover ? Therti 
are so many who talk in a language fit only for that 
character, and yet guard themselves against speak- 
ing in direct terms to the point, that it is impossible 
to distinguish between courtship and conversation. 
I hope you will do me justice both npon my lover 
and my friend, if they provoke me further. In the? 
mean time I carry it with so equal a behaviour, tha 
the nymph and the swain too are mightily at a loss : 
each believes f, who know them both well, think my- 
self revenged in their love to one anotlier, which 
creates an irreconcileable jealousy. If all comes right 
again, you shall hear further from, siu, 

Your most obedient servant, 

MYUTltLA.* 

' MR. SPECTATOft, April a8, I7IJI. 

* Yorii observations on persons that have 
behavinl themselves irreverently at church, I doubt 
not have had a good cliect oa some that have read 



tbem ,; bat there U another fault wUeh lias hiilierta 
escaped your notice, I iaeaa of 'each penooB as are 
tliere rery zealous aad panctaai to perform an eja- 
cnlatAon that Is only preparatory to Ae seniee of . 
fte chnrch, and yet n^leet to join in the senriee it* 
self. There is an instance of this in • frielid of Will 
H^ncycomb'S) who sits opposite to me» Hei^* 
dom comes in tiU the prayers are aliont liaif oarer $< 
and when heluu entored liis seat (instead tfjohu- 
ing with the congregation) hederomtiiy hoidl.^M*' 
hat before Ids fate fpr three or four m^Mentl, tlm^ 
bows to ali his acqnaintanpe, sits doim, tak^ a fiadt 
of snuff (if it be the erring serrioe peehapt lakeft 
a nap) and spends the reraainiiig tiioe In Mrvgrinf . 
the congregation. No#9 Sir, what I wonVlmiira 
is, that 70a ,wonld animadvc^ % little on Uiit gen* 
tieman's practice. In my opinion, this gentile* 
man's de^otiun, cap in hand, is only a conpliaaco 
to the custom of the place, and goes no farther ithan 
a Kttle e<^cleslastical good.bre^ing. If yon will 
not pretend to tell ms the motives th4t bring such 
tri&^s to solemn assemblies, yet let me desire thaf 
yott will gire this letter a i^ace in your paper^ and 
1 shall remain^ ^ 



SIR, 



Your obliged humble asnrant, 

' MR. SPECTATOE, Ma^ die 5ch. 

' The conversation at a club of which I 
am a member last night falling upon y^mty and 
the desire of being admired, put me in mind of 
relating how agreeably I was entertained at my 
own door last Thursday, by a clean fresh-coloured 
girl, under the most elegant and the best furnished 

* Perhaps the initials of Swift*8 name, in whose works there 
is a sermon on sleeping at churchtj 
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nilk-pail I had eror obscrred. I was glad of such 
an opportunity of seeing the behaviour of a coquette 
in low life, and how she received the extraordinary 
notice that was taken of her ; which I found had af- 
fected every muscle of her face in the same man- 
ner as it does the features of a first rate toast at a 
play or in an assembly. This hint of mine made 
the discourse turn upon the sense of pleasure ; which 
ended in a general resolution, that the milk-maid 
enjoys her vanity as exquisitely as the Woman of qua- 
lity. 1 think It would not be an improper subject 
for you to examine this frailty, and trace it to all 
conditions of life ; which is recommended to you as 
an occasion of obliging many of your readers, among 
the rest, 

Your most humble servant, 

T. b: 

* sin, Mayi2,i7x». 

' Coming last week into a coffee-bouse 
not far fro?rj the Exchange, with my basket under 
my arui, a Jew of considerable note, as I am in- 
formed, takes half a dozen oranges of me, and at 
the same time rlides a guinea into my hand ; I made 
him a courtesy, and went my way. He followed me, 
and, finding I was going about my business, he 
came up with me, and told me plainly (hat ho 
gave mo <he guinea with no other intent but to pur- 
chase my person for an hour. '' Did you so, 
Sir?'' says I ; '' yon gave itme then to make me wick- 
ed ; I will keep it to mjike me honest. However, 
not to be in the least ungrateful, I promise you I 
will lay it out in a couple of rings, and wear them 
for your sake." I am so just, Sir, besides, as to give 
every body that asks howl came by my rings this 
account of my benefactor ; but to save me the trouble 
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of telling my tale OTer and oTcr again, I humbly beg 
the favour of you to tell it once for all^ and you will 
extremely oblige, 

Your hanible sonrant, 

SETTT LKMOn/ 

< SIR St. Bridc% May ^$$ I7z«* 

< Tis a great deal of pleasure to me, iiid I 
dare say will be no less satisfactory to yon, that I 
hare an 6ppoi;tunity of informing yoji, that the gen* 
tlemen and others of the parish of St. Bride's haaa 
raised a charity-school of fifty girls, as before of fii^ 
boys. You were so kind to recomm^d the boys to 
the charitable world ; and the other sex hope jon 
will do them the same favour in Friday's Spectiitoi( 
for Sunday next^ w^^^ ^^7 ^'^ to appear with thdr 
humble airs at the parish church of St. Bride's. Sir, 
the mention of this may possibly be senriceable to 
the children ; and sure no one will omit a good ao* 
tion attendee) with no expense.'. 

I am^ siu, 

Your very humble servant, 

Tf THE SXZTOV,* 



END or T0L. xr. 
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